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US  DETROIT  •'KEE  PRESS:  Most  important  pifre  of  journalism 
I  come  out  of  this  war  anil  the  Detroit  Free  Press  congratulates  the 
yeifin  Trihune  lor  securing  it  lor  newspa|)ers. 

HE  DAYTON  (O.)  JOL'RNAL  HERALD:  Exceeds  greatly  my  Tond- 
texpectutions.  I  never  realized  you  had  anything  packing  such  a  wallop, 
os  have  handled  it  magnificently  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  dillicnities 
ohuining  its  release.  We  are  hitting  it  hard  and  the  response  is  tre- 


HILITH  herald  Jt  NEWS  TRIBUNE:  The  Chicago  Trihune 
r(«n  another  outstanding  war  ht'at  which  will  rank  with  its  account  of 
K Lexington  sinking.  Congratulations. 

iORCESTER  (MASS.)  TEl.EGRAM  &  GAZETTE:  Congratula- 
iu03on  your  Bataan  story.  It  is  the  best  morale  huilder  the  country  has 
ad  since  the  war  liegan. 

IlFFALO  EV  ENING  NEWS:  T  lanks  and  congratulations  for  yonr 
hire  in  bringing  out  the  Jap  atrocity  stories. 

'.LDl'CAli  (KY.)  SUN  DE.MOGRAT:  Newspapers  and  their  readers 
hould  be  deeply  appreciative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  making  Dyess 
lion  available. 

niEMIA.Ml  HERALD:  The  Tribune  ijcrforincd  I  im|M)rtant  service 
in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  full  Dyess  death  march  story. 

THE  WASHINGTON  TLMES-HERALD:  Everybody  here  joins  in 
txpreseing  deepest  appreciation  for  the  Tribune’s  enterprise  and  in- 
Rfluity.  It  is  truly  a  tremendous  news  heat  and  is  making  a  tremendous 
infftasion  in  Washington. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL:  The  Dyess  story  is  a  truly  magnifi- 
emt  work.  Thanks  and  regards. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST:  Thanks  for  great  Dyess  story.  We  are  going 
all  out.  Landing  of  this  story  for  the  newspapers  was  a  master  stroke. 

(DLIMBI  S  (GA.)  LEDGER  :  The  Dyess  story  is  magnificent. 

IDS  ANGELES  TIMES:  American  morale  will  he  heightened  and  an 
efcctive  boost  lie  given  the  war  effort  by  the  Tribune’s  dynamic  story. 
Googntulations. 

THE  BINGH.A.MTON*  (N.Y.)  PRESS:  Record  respon.se  to  Dyess 
•wes.  We  are  proud  to  be  as.sociated  with  the  (Tiicago  Trihune  in  this 
patriotic  service. 

MONTAN.A  ST.AND.ARD:  Tribune’s  tremendous  story  has  shaken  all 
.America. 

TUCSON  (ARIZ.)  DAILY  CITIZEN:  Our  congratulations  to  the 
Tribune  and  its  publisher  for  .securing  Dyess  storv  relea.se.  It  is  a  great 
piece  of  e'lterprise  and  a  great  public  .service.  The  Tribune’s  magnanimity 
IB  permitting  war  and  navy  departments  to  take  full  credit  for  relea.se  of 
Dress  fai  Is  is  further  indication  of  its  great  patriotism  and  forliearance. 
We  are  proud  to  be  one  of  the  papers  carrying  the  Dyess  story. 

JACKSON  (MISS.)  CL.ARION-LEDGER:  Your  untiring  efforts  in 
•fctaining  release  of  the  Dyess  story  and  rnal  'og  it  available  to  newspapers 
recommended  by  the  people  of  Mississippi,  w  e  congratulate  the  Chicago 
Wiuiic  on  this  patriotic,work. 


“Tremendous  news  beat . . .” 
“Great  public  service...” 


Again  iiewspupcrs  froiu  cousl  to  eouHt  urt^  first  to 
present  u  story  of  prime  importune*;  to  the 
Amerieun  |M‘«»ple — usu  result  of  C^hieugf*  Tribune 
tnlitoriul  enterprise  utnl  perseverance. 

'I'lie  telegrams  repr(Mlue«;4l  ir.  part  here  epit¬ 
omize  the  reaction  of  the  nation’s  press  to  the 
latest  in  the  string  of  epic  firsts  turn***!  in  by  the 
(’hi<;ugo  Tribune  during  this  war— ‘‘The  Death 
.Mureh  of  Butuun,"  as  told  by  the  lat*;  l.t.  Col. 
William  E.  Dyess  to  Cdiarles  Leuvelle.  Chicago 
Trihune  stuff  writer. 

A  tlrumutie  uehievement  in  it.H*;lf.  this  great 
sUtry  is  only  u  by-product  of  the  day  in  and  day 
out  persistence  in  pursuit  of  th*;  news  which 
k(M;ps  the  Trihune  out  in  front  as  Chicago's  most 
widely  rea*l  newspaper  and  most  pr***luetive  ad¬ 
vertising  nn‘*iiuni. 

THt  WORLD-t  ORIATIST  NlWSrArtR 

f.Tiicugo  Tribune  Trett  Service  mar  be  arailaMe  in  your 
territory,  ffrite,  wire  or  phone  for  information. 


TEX.ARK.ANA  GAZETTE-NEWS:  Great  reading.  Publication  now 
.should  lie  needcil  stimulant  to  .American  war  effort. 

TULSA  (OKLA.)  WORLD:  The  (Chicago  Tribune  is  doing  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  .securing  Dyess  story.  It  is  too  bad  it  could  not  have  lieen  releastxl 
months  ago  and  I  hope  that  that  |iart  of  the  story  can  lie  told  sometime. 
We  are  proud  to  lie  a  part  of  the  American  press  that  finally  gives  this 
story  to  the  jieople. 

GREENSBORO  (.N.C.)  DAILY  NEWS:  (Congratulations  on  a  real 
service  to  the  nation  in  the  war  effort. 

THE  TOLEDO  BL.\DE:  The  Dyess  story  drives  final  nail  to  clinch 
atrocity  case  against  ja|»anese. 

AUGUSTA  (GA.)  CHRONICLE:  Congratulations  to  the  Chicago 
Trihune.  The  American  people  iieeil  something  to  move  them  from  their 
complacency.  This  great  story  should  do  it. 
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This  IS  what  the  critics  say  about 
Louella  O.  Parsons  in  reviewing  her 
new  Best-Seller  "The  Gay  Illiterate" 


.  .  .  the  two-fisted,  slugging,  no-holds- 
borred  gossip  writer  without  whose 
knowledge  —  if  not  consent  —  few  film 
stars  dare  marry,  have  babies,  or  get 
divorces." 

New  Vorif  Times 


.  .  she  is  in  on  the  know  about  all  the 
glamor  gals  and  swoon  crooners  and 
comedians  and  things." 

Fort  Wayno,  Ind.  Sontinol 


-  . .  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  moS 
Hollywood  folk  eating  out  of  her  hand. 
They  morry  or  put  off  getting  marritd 
to  suit  her  convenience,  they  time  thw 
leparotions  and  divorces  to  fit  her  dead¬ 
lines." 

Philadelphia  Inquim 


".  .  .  she  could  twine  all  the  Hollywood 
stars  into  a  tiara  for  her  hair." 

Nortolk  Ledger-Dispatch 


".  .  .  the  most  widely  syndicated  movie 
gouip  writer  in  the  world  .  .  ." 

St,  Louis  Star  Times 


"The  Quoen  of  Hollywood  . . 

Pasadena  Star  News 

Hollywood's  top-ranking  columnist..." 

Worcester,  Mass.  Telegram 

.  .  .  clever,  amusing,  miKhievous,  criti- 
cal,  gay,  gossipy  and  very  human." 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Post 


". . .  in  her  field  there  is  no  more  capable 
recorder." 


.  .  she  gets  a  minimum  of  2,000  let¬ 
ters  o  week,  and  in  lush  seasons  5,000. 
Her  batting  average  on  scoops  is  .800,  a 
record  which  no  other  journalist ...  has 
remotely  approached." 

Time  Magazine 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  appreached." 

Time  Magazine 

for  full  particulars  on  America's  first  Hollywood 
Column,  write  f.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 


. . 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICAT^l 


miini  V¥WL«9  .  There’s  a  lot  of  “night  life” 
in  Baltimore,  but  moleskins  are  worn  instead  of  evening  gowns — 
slacks  have  replaced  chiffon  velvet.  The  gals  wear  identification 
badges  in  place  of  corsages. 


The  women  of  Baltimore  have  answered  the  government’s  call 
for  women  war- workers.  As  of  May,  more  than  61,000  women 
were  employed  by  144  Baltimore  war  plants. 


That  these  new  workers  represent  purchasing  power  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Baltimore  department  store  sales  for  the  first  8  months 
of  1943  increased  14%  over  1942  .  .  .  and  these  increases  were 
larger  than  those  registered  in  any  of  the  other  12  largest  Eastern 
and  Mid-western  cities. 


That  these  women  are  responsible  and  patriotic  is  answered  by 
another  significant  fact:  Maryland  was  the  first  state  in  the 
nation  to  meet  its  war  bond  quota  in  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive. 


You  can  reach  this  new  market  in  the  same  way  you  have  always 
sold  the  Baltimore  Market.  By  advertising  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  through  the 


V  MORNING 

V  EVENING 

V  SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION  FOR  NOVEMBER;  MORNING  AND  EVENING  —  336,51 7;  SUN  DAY  —  257,530 


fOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  FcbrHary  5,  1944 


It  has  taken  some  doing  to  handle  the  war  load 
thrust  upon  the  railroads  —  more  than  twice  as  much 
freight  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  passenger 
traffic  as  in  ordinary  times. 

And,  because  of  other  war  needs  for  materials,  it 
has  had  to  be  done  with  very  little  additional  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  with  the  good  sportsmanship  of  travelers  and 
the  surpassing  aid  of  shippers  the  job  is  being  done. 

Doing  it,  though,  demands  that  the  railroads 
use  every  piece  of  serviceable  equipment  or  k  1 
equipment  which  can  be  made  serviceable.  And 


so  they've  got  everything  working  now  to  do  the  job 
that  must  be  done  now. 

But  there's  still  a  job  ahead  —  first  and  foremost, 
a  growing  war  job,  and  after  that  the  work  of 
making  these  railroads  ready  for  the  service  of  the 
America  of  the  future. 

That's  why  the  railroads  are  not  only  working  but 
are  studying  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of  their  appointed 
tasks  —  to  meet  the  nation's  war  needs  now,  and 
^  later  to  provide  for  peacetime  America  the 
finest  transportation  that  experience,  plus 
1^  modern  materials  and  science,  can  devise. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


ALL  UNI1 


THE  IHD^^ENOSHT  NEWEi^AFER 
WASHfNGTON,  0.  C, 


III  ||£X  pmd 


National  Representative  GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 


■  TOR  ft  PUILISHERfer  F*br«ary  5,  1944 


“Axis  air  base  falls  to  Allies”. . .  Now  what? 


An  axis  air  base  doesn't  become  an 
Allied  base  simply  because  it  has 
been  taken.  Before  the  base  can  be 
used,  a  colossal  job  must  be  done  . . . 
requiring  the  combined  efforts  of 
planes,  trucks,  trains,  and  ships. 

FIRST  come  air-borne  reinforcement 
troops.  Then  a  second  wave  of  planes, 
carrying  an  aviation  engineer  battal¬ 
ion,  "pee- wee”  tractors,  and  light¬ 
weight  construction  equipment. 

THEN,  trucks  roll  in  with  gasoline, 
oil,  bombs,  food  .  . .  and  heavy  bull¬ 
dozers  to  build  permanent  runways. 


NOW  th«  sluggers  roar  in  -  the  long-range  Liberators 
with  their  crews.  Transports  bring  in  ground  crews  and,  at 
last,  the  Bomber  G)mmand  is  ready  to  strike.  But  how  hard 
it  can  strike  —  and  how  long  —  depends  on  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  transportation  .  .  .  the  never-ending  stream 
of  ships  bringing  material  from  the  U.S.A.  To  keep  a 
bomber  base  in  operation,  everything  that  rolls,  floats,  and 
flies  must  join  forces. 

Transportation  is  a  symphony  —  not  a  solo.  In  peace,  as  in 
war,  no  single  form  of  transportation  should  hold  the  spot¬ 
light.  Each  is  important  and  can  play  its  full  part  only  when 
working  smoothly  with  all  the  others. 


And  the  plane  must  play  still  another  role:  that  of  policing 
this  60-hour-wide  world.  A  permanent  Air  Force  will  be  one 
of  the  cheapest  premiums  we  could  possibly  pay  for  insur¬ 
ing  the  peace  which  we  shall  have  won. 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
has  twelve  divisions,  located  as  follows:  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Vultee  Field,  Calif.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Wayne, 
Mich.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C.;  and  Miami,  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production 
Council. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  "FLYING  JIKPS"  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 

LIBERATOR  .  .  .  4-«ngina  bombar  CATALINA . patrol  bembar  VALIANT  ....  basic  trainar  SENTINEL . "Flying  Jaap” 

CORONADO  ....  potral  bombar  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS  .  .  .  transport  VENGEANCE  .  .  .  divobambar  RELIANT  .  .  .  navigational  trainar 

I  S  H  E  R  for  February  5,  ti 
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Many  thousands  who  came  here  to 
work  will  stay  to  live.  (Since  the  1940 
census,  the  market-wide  population  has 
increased  distributed  through 

seventeen  counties  of  Oregon  and  south¬ 
western  Washington.)  They  have  picked 
their  favorite  spots  around  the  state  to 
make  homes  for  keeps.  Here  will  be  a 
huge  pool  of  skilled  workers ...  at  work! 

If  you  want  to  sell  for  keeps  in  this 
growing  market,  get  into  the  newpaper 
that  serves  the  whole  market . . .  Portland 
AND  the  rest  of  the  state. 


OREGON,  long  known  for  its  home- 
loving  people  and  its  year  ’round 
money-making  resources,  was  ready  for 
industrial  development  that  already  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  permanent  pay¬ 
rolls  beyond  a  point  of  estimate. 


It’s  no  secret  that  this  state  is  teeming 
with  war  work.  Oregon  foods,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  share  first  importance  with  ships ! 
So  do  forest  products  and  light  metals . . . 
all  state-wide,  war-winning  commodities 
with  a  fabulous  peacetime  future! 


No,  not  Hie  announcement  of  another  food  shortage.  Merely  one  important 

business  executire  describing  why  The  New  York  Times  is  his  favorite 

newspaper.  He  prefers  The  Times  because  "it  reports  the  news  honestly  and  impartially, 

covers  every  phase  of  news  completely  and  thoroughly". 

This  was  the  kind  of  answer  made  again  and  again  in  a  recent  impartial  survey 

to  determine  the  reading  habits  of  prominent  men  and  women 

the  country  over.  5,800  questionnaires  were  sent  to 

leaders  in  every  field — Governors,  educators,  editors, 

business  and  financial  executives,  religious 

leaders,  heads  of  women's  organizations — 

asking  this  one  question:  "What  is 

your  favorite  newspaper  and  why?"  The  Times  s 

won  in  a  walk,  scoring  45%  of  the  votes 

against  12%  for  the  next  newspaper.  This  M  \ 

sure  response  from  alert,  ^  \  > 

intelligent  readers  is  certain  proof  ^ 

that  advertising  in 
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^gest  Press  Corps 
Covers  Marshall  Blow 

Broadcasts  Aid  Reporters  ...  38  Writers. 

Photogs  Believed  Biggest  Group  in  Pacific 

By  S.  I  MONCHAK 

fAR  correspondents  and  the  er  supporting  the  Kwajalein  in- 
Nivy  made  news  history  this  vasion  landings  can  manhandle 
liek  a*  U.  S.  forces  invaded  the  the  enemy  opposition.” 

Ip-beld  Marshall  Islands.  In  the  past  the  Navy  has  been 

For  the  first  time  in  this  war  criticized  for  long  delays  in 
fspondents  were  able  to  transmitting  action  news.  In 
smit  by  on-the-spot  radio  this  instance,  Erickson  said,  a 
ediate  eye-witness  accounts  Navy  spokesman  insisted  that 
the  Pacific  action.  the  Navy  desires  to  “get  the 

Shipboard  radio  communica-  news  out”  as  fast  as  possible 
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er  supportirig  the  Kwajalein  in¬ 
vasion  Irmdings  can  manhandle 
the  enemy  opposition.” 

In  the  past  the  Navy  has  been 
criticiz^  for  long  delays  in 
transmitting  action  news.  In 
this  instance,  Erickson  said,  a 
Navy  spokesman  insisted  that 
the  Navy  desires  to  “get  the 
news  out”  as  fast  as  possible 
within  requirements  of  security. 

The  Navy’s  comforting  atti¬ 
tude  now  is  in  effect,  the  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  pointed  out:  “We’ve 
got  so  much  stuff  and  power 
now  we  don’t  have  to  give  much 
of  a  damn  what  we  tell  the  Japs. 
What  he  does  find  out  will  scare 
him.” 

Large  Press  Corps 

The  largest  press  corps  ever 
to  report  a  Pacific  action  is 
along  on  the  Marshalls  smash 
— 34  correspondents,  three  pho¬ 
tographers  and  one  newsreel 
cameraman.  Known  to  be  there 
are: 

U.P.:  Richard  W.  Johnston. 
George  E.  Jones,  Charles  Arnot, 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


E.  &  P.  WARTIME  FORMAT  INTRODUCED 
WITH  THIS  ISSUE 

WITH  THIS  ISSUE  EDITOR  &  PU6USHER  changes  to  iU  Wartime 
Format  and  has  the  imique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
publication  in  this  size  utilising  a  four-column  makeup.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  E.  &  P.  to  retain  its  news  style,  and  readers 
will  see  that  the  Wartime  Format  is  practically  a  photographic 
reduction  of  the  former  layout. 

This  change  has  been  necessitated  by  the  govenunent's 
magazine  paper  order,  L-244.  effective  Ian.  1,  1944.  requiring 
25%  curtailment  of  magazine  paper  below  the  1942  coiuiumption. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  1943  successfully  complied  with  the 
10%  cut  below  1942  use.  An  additionol  15%  cut  is  now  manda¬ 
tory  and  this  will  be  accomplished  under  the  new  style  with 
practicolly  no  sacrifice  of  editorial  space. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  noted  typographicol  expert,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  consultant  and  is  respoxuible 
for  the  changes  which  take  place  with  this  issue.  Mr.  Farrar 
has  redesigned  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Indianopolis  News, 
Atlanta  lournal,  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Oregon  Journal  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  Jersey  Journal,  Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Halifax  Chronicle  and  Star  and  the  Reno  Gazette. 

The  typographic  makeup  of  the  Wartime  Format  includes: 
NEWSHEADS:  Intertype  Cairo  Bold  Family. 

BODY  TYPE:  Linotype  Opticon  7-Point  on  7V2-PO»®*  slug. 
SUBHEADS  IN  BODY  TYPE:  8.point  Cairo  bold. 

CUT  CAPTIONS:  8-point  Cairo  bold,  plus  10-point  Cairo  bold 
caps  on  lorger  pictures. 

PANELS:  8-point  Cairo  bold  with  10-point  Cairo  bold  caps  for 
heads. 

PAGE  FOLIOS:  8-point  Vogue  Extra  Bold. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE:  9-point  Scotch  Roman  set  on  10-point  slug. 
Heads  in  10-point  Cairo  bold  caps. 


Raymond  Clapper 

was  provided  on  a  pool 
for  the  Associated  Press, 
Press  and  International 
Service — and  Reuters,  the 
agency,  by  order  of  Ad- 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Com- 
in-Chief  of  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Significant  Action 
eeording  to  a  despatch  by 
AP’s  Leif  Erickson  from  the 
,  radioing  correspond- 
stories  directly  from  battle 
fighting  progresses  is 
oably  significant.  He  noted: 
“First  it  demonstrates  the  de- 
of  the  Navy  command  to 
orm  the  people  at  home 
ickly  and  in  detail  on  the 
-rformance  of  the  fighting 
»Ty  ships.  Army  soldiers  and 
»  Marines  against  the  Japa- 
lese. 

^“Second,  the  plain  fact  that 
Nimitz  authorized  the  ra- 
of  independent  civilian 
pendents’  accounts  from 
y  waters  shows  the  Navy 
nd’s  confidence  that  the 
p  armada  and  aerial  pow- 


Clapper  Killed  in  Air 
Crash  off  Marshalls 


RAYMOND  CLAPPER.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  warfront  reporter 
to  more  than  10,000,000  Amer¬ 
icans,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  while  covering  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands  invasion,  the  Navy 
Department  announced  Feb.  3. 

He  had  been  in  the  Pacific 
theater  since  shortly  after 
Christmas,  and  had  spent  some 
time  in  1943  with  the  American 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Clapper,  the  16th  American 
correspondent  to  be  killed  since 
the  war  started,  was  in  a  plane 
.which  collided  with  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Navy  announce¬ 
ment.  Names  of  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  two  planes,  all  of 
whom  were  killed,  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Crashed  in  Lagoon 
-  The  announcement  said: 

“The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  fleet  has  reported  that 
a  plane,  in  which  Mr.  Raymond 
Clapper  was  a  passenger,  en¬ 
gaged  in  covering  the  Marshall 


invasions,  collided  vrith  another 
plane  while  forming  up.  Mr. 
Clapper  was  in  the  plane  with 
the  squadron  commander.  Both 
planes  crashed  in  the  lagoon. 
There  were  no  survivors.” 

Clapper  was  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
fairest  columnists  on  national 
and  international  affairs.  His 
own  colleagues  in  Washington 
called  his  daily  column  “the 
most  significant,  fair,  and  reli¬ 
able,”  in  a  poll  taken  several 
years  ago  among  127  writers 
in  the  capital. 

His  column  was  read  regularly 
in  the  White  House,  Senate  and 
House  offices,  and  it  is  said  his 
opinions  often  infiuenced  na¬ 
tional  legislation. 

Keen,  analytical  and  penetrat¬ 
ing,  Clapper  never  had  any  fixed 
ideas  on  political  issues.  When 
he  was  called  to  task  by  some  of 
his  readers  for  changing  the 
course  of  his  thought  from  isola¬ 
tionism  to  interventionism  after 


Munich,  he  wr6te:  "I  try  to 
learn  from  events.  Events  have 
not  been  consistent,  so  why 
should  I?” 

Clapper  seldom  showed  tem¬ 
per  in  his  columns,  but  when  he 
was  aroused  he  made  it  known 
and  pulled  no  punches.  In  one 
of  his  columns,  he  severely  crit¬ 
icized  the  unpreparedness  at 
Pearl  Harbor  following  the  Rob¬ 
erts  committee’s  report.  “As  I 
read  the  report,”  he  wrote,  -“I 
keep  thinking  that  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  newspa¬ 
per.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  military  affairs.  But  I 
have  been  around  a  newspaper 
office  all  my  life,  and  I  never 
saw  a  newsroom  that  was  as 
slack  or  sloppy  as  the  Roberts 
report  shows  the  Navy  and 
Army  to  have  been  at  Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Against  Third  Term 

A  supporter  of  many  of  the 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal,  he  denounced 
the  third  term  campaign  in  1940 
with  the  stinging  comment;  “Up 
to  the  time  of  ( Roosevelt’s 
‘draft’  speech)  ...  I  have  had 
faith  in  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  have 
so  no  longer.” 

Himself  a  plain  person  of  sim- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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How  Chicago  Tribune 
Obtained  Dyess  Story 

Col.  McCormick  Outbid  Magazines 
To  Get  Series  for  Newspapers 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  1— The  Chicago 

Tribune  and  100  associated 
newspapers  throughout  U.  S., 
together  with  newspapers  in 
South  America  and  Cuba,  this 
week  began  telling  the  first  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Japanese  atrocities 
inflicted  upon  American  fighting 
men.  The  series  of  25  articles 
comprise  the  story  of  Lt.  Col. 
William  Edwin  Dyess,  who  was 
killed  Dec.  22  in  an  airplane 
crash  about  five  months  after  he 
returned  to  this  country,  having 
escaped  from  a  Japanese  prison 
camp. 

Col.  Dyess  was  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Marajen  Stevick  Dyess.  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette,  and  it  was  through 
her  cooperation  that  the  Tribune 
was  able  to  get  the  story  from 
Col.  Dyess.  The  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  set  many  precedents,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  arrangements 
made  with  Col.  Dyess  and  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  Tribune 
and  other  newspaper  executives 
in  obtaining  War  Department 
permission  to  lift  the  curtain  on 
atrocity  stories. 

McCormick's  Attitudo 

The  Dyess  story  represents  the 
culmination  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  over  magazines,  which  also 
bid  for  the  stoiy.  National  maga¬ 
zines  plunged  into  reporting  the 
war  with  such  energy  they  near¬ 
ly  left  the  newspapers  behind 
in  the  early  months  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Tribune.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  felt  it  the  duty  of  the 
daily  press  to  report  the  war  in 
even  greater  detail  than  the 
magazines  because  of  its  vastly 
greater  daily  audience. 

The  financial  arrangement  un¬ 
der  which  Col.  Dyess  told  his 
story  for  publication  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  associated  newspapers 
is  unique  in  itself,  together  with 
the  long  drawn  out  efforts  of 
the  Tribune  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  War  Department 
to  release  the  story. 

Neither  the  Tribune  nor  any 
associated  newspaper  will  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  25-chapter 
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series.  Dyess  was  assured  from 
the  start  of  receiving  all  the 
revenue  acruing  from  his  story. 
The  Tribune  also  agreed  to  han¬ 
dle,  without  compensation  of 
any  kind,  the  sale  of  Col.  Dyess’ 
manuscript  to  a  book  publisher 
and  to  a  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducer.  Nor  was  he  required  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  writer 
in  preparing  his  material  for 
newspaper  syndication.  The 
writing  has  been  done  by  Charles 
Leavelle.  Tribune  reporter  and 
feature  writer. 

Asked  First  Interview 

When  the  Associated  F*ress  last 
July  carried  the  news  that  Dyess 
was  safe,  the  Tribune  imme¬ 
diately  contacted  his  wife,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Tribune  be  the  first 
to  interview  him.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country.  Col.  Dyess 
immediately  reported  to  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold  and  Brig.  Gen. 
George  V.  Strong.  It  was  agreed 
at  that  time  that  Dyess’  appalling 
story  of  Japanese  atrocities 
should  be  told  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  Gen.  Strong  arranged 
for  two  stenographers  so  that 
Dyess  could  dictate  his  story. 

Meanwhile,  however,  efforts 
were  being  made  to  influence 
Dyess  to  collaborate  with  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  escape 
party  and  to  sell  their  story  to  a 
national  magazine  for  $20,000. 
Dyess,  however,  wanted  to  tell 
his  own  story,  which  began  with 
the  opening  of  the  war,  continu¬ 
ing  through  the  campaign  on 
Bataan,  the  death  march,  three 
prison  camps,  a  prison  ship  and 
his  escape. 

Dyess  wanted  to  tell  his  story 
to  a  writer  and  not  to  dictate  it 
to  stenographers.  He  was  or¬ 
dered,  however,  to  first  address 
a  number  of  officer  groups,  giv¬ 
ing  them  confident!^  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  Japanese  made 
war.  Under  terrific  strain,  he 
had  a  physical  collapse  and  was 
sent  to  a  basb  hospital  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  for  complete 
rest.  While  in  the  hospital, 
Dyess  was  visited  by  represen¬ 
tatives  from  various  syndicates, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He 
summoned  his  wife’s  attorney, 
August  E.  Meyer  of  Champaign, 
to  deal  with  these  people  so  he 
could  get  the  needed  rest. 

Attorney  Meyer  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  try  to  get  permission 
for  Dyess  to  sell  his  story  to  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  of  his 
own  choosing,  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  at  the  time.  It  was  then 
that  Mrs.  Dyess  recalled  that  the 
’Tribune  had  asked  for  the  first 
interview  with  her  husband  and 
she  instructed  Meyer  to  contact 
Walter  Trohan,  TYibune  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent. 

Meyer  gave  Trohan  a  rough 
outline  of  what  the  story  was 
about  and  ’Trohan  immediately 
transmitted  the  facts  to  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Don  Maxwell,  Tribune  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing 


editor,  together  with  Leavelle. 
who  had  previously  written  the 
story  of  the  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
and  party  rescue  in  the  Pacific, 
went  to  White  Sulphur  Springs 
to  see  Dyess.  He  was  told  that 
the  ’Tribune  and  associated  news¬ 
papers  would  pay  more  than  any 
magazine;  that  they  would  top 
any  offer  made  to  him. 

The  offer  then  before  him  was 
for  $20,000  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  his  future  book  and 
movie  royalties.  Col.  Dyess  told 
the  Tribune  representatives  that 
money  was  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  ‘"The  thing  I  must  do — the 
thing  I’m  going  to  do — is  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  the 
Japs  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
their  sons  and  husbands  and 
brothers  out  in  the  Philippines. 
I  v^ant  the  American  people'  to 
understand  Japanese  psychology 
and  the  way  they  make  war.  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  story 
through  the  medium  that  will 
get  it  to  the  most  people  most 
effectively.” 

The  Tribune  representatives 
pointed  out  that  the  best  of  the 
magazines  could  tell  his  story 
two  or  three  million  .subscribers 
a  week,  while  newspapers  that 
would  publish  the  story  have  a 
circulation  of  12  to  14  million  a 
dav.  The  Tribune  then  offered 
521,000  for  the  newspaper  rights 
alone  and  outlined  verbally  the 
additional  nrovisions  already 
mentioned.  W*th  that  Col.  Dvess 
raised  himself  from  his  pillow 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

“It’s  a  deal,”  he  said.  “In  the 
last  few  days  all  I’ve  heard  is 
talk  about  percentages  on  this, 
cut-ins  on  that,  and  slices  of 
something  else.  Nobody  would 
talk  about  how  they  were  going 
to  present  this  story  of  the 
American  prisoners  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  or  about  the  number  of 
people  that  would  read  it.  That’s 
all  I’m  interested  in.  I  don’t 
care  about  money  and  appar¬ 
ently  you  don’t  either.  I  want 
the  story  told  and  that  is  what 
you  seem  to  want  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  We’ll  start  work  as 
soon  as  you  can  fix  it  up  in 
Washington.” 

Planned  Use  for  Money 

In  the  days  that  followed  Col. 
Dyess’  receipt  of  official  permis¬ 
sion  to  tell  his  story  to  Leavelle. 
who  wrote  the  narrative  on  his 
typewriter  as  Dyess  recounted 
his  personal  experiences  in  his 
matter  of  fact  Texas  way,  Dyess 
talked  a  little  about  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do  with  the  money  the 
story  brought  him.  He  indicated 
that  certain  recognized  military 
charities  would  receive  a  share 
and  that  certain  of  his  comrades 
in  the  escape  from  the  Japs  also 
would  benefit. 

He  confided  his  plans  in  full 
to  his  wife,  who  has  said  since 
Col.  Dyess’  death  in  a  plane 
crash  last  Dec.  22,  that  it  was  his 
intention  that  a  large  part  of  the 
proceeds  should  go  to  Army  Air 
Forces  relief,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
possibly  other  charities,  and  to 
certain  of  the  men  who  escaped 
with  him  as  well  as  some  who 
were  left  behind,  or  their  de¬ 
pendents. 

The  obstacles  that  had  to  be 
hurdled  before  the  story  was  re¬ 
leased  for  publication  in  100 
U.  S.  newspapers,  Jan.  30.  were 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


WPB  Reduce^ 
U.  S.  Newsprim 
Production 


7  Mills  Cut  15,000 
Tons  .  .  .  Canada  to 
Supply  Publisher! 
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Seven  newsprint  mill* 
northeastern  United  Stat« 
ordered  by  the  War  Pt, 
tion  Board  this  week  to  cut 
production  15,000  tons  to 
facilities  available  for 
facture  of  more  essential 
products. 

’The  seven  mills  were  cut 
tween  10  and  20%  on  their 
print  production  and  raai. 
turers  were  told  that  their 
tomers  would  be  supplied 
tonnage  from  Canada. 

At  meetings  in  Washii 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
WPB  told  the  manufa 
that  their  production  was 
to  make  corrugated  liner 
shipping  breakables  and  also 
beater  stock  for  other  mill*, 
a  meeting  Thursday  in 
York  the  manufacturers 
formed  their  publisher  c 
ers  of  the  order. 

The  mills  affected  to  the 
amount  of  15,000  tons 
Wright  Paper  Co..  Great 
ern,  St.  Croix,  Gould.  ^ 
sin  River,  Finch-Pruyn, 
Manistique. 

An  ANPA  Bulletin 
ststi^d  * 

“The  United  States  mills 
expressed  their  opinion  to 
that  a  great  injury  is  being  _ 
to  the  American  newsprlit 
dustry  by  this  new  pu4> 
tion  requirement  which 
in  toe  inability  of  United 
mills  to  supply  publishers 
newsprint  in  accordance 
existing  contracts  and  witUi 
limitations  of  WPB  Order  ’ 

“The  ANPA  Newsprint 
mittee  is  fearful  that  this  is 
another  step  in  the  long.i 
of  developments,  taking  a 
tage  of  war  conditions,  to 
string  toe  American  new  . 
industry  to  toe  dlsadvantip 
American  newspapers. 

“In  Jamuury  toe  ANPA 
print  Committee  conununii 
its  views  on  toe  pulp  all' 
problem  to  the  Boren  O 
tee  in  a  letter  which  said: 

“  Tt  is  our  understanding 
toe  domestic  newsprint 
have  been  advised  that 
will  be  a  cut-back  of  22% 
the  allowable  use  of  pulp  i» 
manufacture  of  newsprint 
esssurily,  this  means  that 
newspapers  using  toe  do 
product  will  receive  less 
print  from  that  source.  This 
seriously  affect  toe  future  of 
American  newsprint  mills  by 
enforced  diversion  of  new^. 
orders  to  toe  Canadian  mill* 
obtain  the  additional  newror 
which,  under  their  quota  all 
ance,  the  newspapers  are  enti 
to  receive.  , 

“  ‘Beyond  our  individual  B;| 
terest  we  are  vitally  concenw 
in  toe  prosperity  of  our 
ican  paper  mills  and  believa 
such  a  restrictive  order  ii» 
necessary  and  will  be  ikw 
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,^hVallace  Says  U.  S.  Press 
Fails  in  Latin  America 
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States  We  Err  in  Policy  oi  Ignoring 
Neighbors . . .  Need  Trained  Newsmen 
By  TOM  WALLACE 

Editor,  Louisville  (Ey.)  Times 
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distinguished  colleague, 

Arthur  Robb,  asks  me  what  I 
think  the  press  of  the  U.  S.  might 
e  to  develop  in  the  two  Amer* 
i(^_or  the  three  if  we  say 
north."  “Central”  and  “South” 
.sentiment  conducive  to  hemis- 
■bffie  solidarity. 

Ilje  .  countries  comprising 
Utin  America  have  great  oppor- 
lanities  in  closer  relationidiip 
with  the  U.  S.,  but  not  greater 
ipportunities  than  the  U.  S.  has 
in  doeer  relations  with  them. 

Onr  Attitude  Cited 
Henry  Watterson  used  to  say 
me  Caribbean  should  be  our 
Mediterranean.  In  those  days 
the  average  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
fanned  hb  impressions  of  Latin 
Awricans  from  fiction  which 
depicted  them  falsely,  for  enter- 
tehunent,  even  amusement,  of 
n.  S.  readers,  and  American 
business  men  were  almost  una¬ 
ware  of  the  possibilities,  for  the 
southerners  and  for  us,  in  great¬ 
er  cwtacts  between  the  two  con¬ 
tinents. 

lUs  nation  then  was  far  from 
having  come  of  age.  It  inno¬ 
cently  supposed  itself,  alone, 
invincible  and  capable,  alone,  of 
keeping  Central  America  and 
South  America  under  its  pro¬ 
tective  wing,  because  of  the 
terror  its  strength  spread  in 
Inropean  countries.  Asiatic 
countries  then  were  not  consid¬ 
ered  seriously  in  the  U.  S. 

Tor  a  long  time  the  U.  S.  neg¬ 
lected  while  Germany,  rather 
widely,  penetrated,  and  culti¬ 
vated  friendship  in  countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  One 
result  was  that  in  1938-39  there 
wu  more  uneasiness  in  the  U.  S. 
about  the  attitude  of  Latin 
America  than  there  has  been 
since  1941. 

QradnoUr  Awakening 

Gradually  the  U.  S.  is  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  possibilities,  economi¬ 
cal  and  political,  of  close  and 
constant  business  and  social  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  continents 
which  should  have  been  con- 
ddered,  long  ago,  on  both  con¬ 
tinents  a  natural  development 
conducive  to  welfare  and  lasting 
liberty.  It  is  impossible  within 
the  space  which  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  could  allocate  to  such  an 
srtlcle  as  this  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  continents.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  part  the  press 
should  play. 

That  there  is  little  interest 
among  U.  S.  news  editors  in 
news  from  Latin  American  un¬ 
less  it  is  news  of  dramatic  events 
or  supposed  tendencies  which 
lend  themselves  to  dramatiza¬ 
tion  in  news  columns  is  a  fact 


declared  by  executives  of  news 
services  whose  product  goes  in¬ 
to,  or  is  offered  to,  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers. 

Until  managing  editors  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Topeka,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Denver,  the 
Portlands  of  Maine  and  Oregon 
and  many,  many  other  U.  S. 
cities  large  and  small,  believe 
U.  S.  readers  will  read  news  of 
Latin  American  countries  which 
is  not  hot,  spot  and  dramatic, 
news  services  will  find  it  hard 
to  develop  a  great  news  field 
which  they  recognize  as  being 
fertile  because  their  representa¬ 
tives  have  explored  it,  camped 
there. 

If  a  greater  number  of  U.  S. 
newspapers  should  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Latin  American 
countries  on  missions  of  infor¬ 
mation — I  heard  between  the 
two  World  Wars  that  a  prom¬ 
inent  Middle  West  newspaper 
required  its  editor,  at  office  ex¬ 
pense,  to  visit  Europe  once  a 
year,  for  increase  of  knowledge 
— this  country  would  gain  a  new 
impression  of  Latin  America  and 
Latin  Americans;  would  learn 
a  great  deal  which  would  be 
valuable. 

Members  of  newspaper  staffs 
selected  for  willingness  to  learn 
at  least  a  little  Spanish,  would 
be  most  valuable.  They  should 
not  go  with  introductions  to  Am- 
bsissadors,  and  with  ambition  to 
meet  the  right  people  in  the 
little  nests  of  international  so¬ 
ciety  which  are  formed  about 
ministries  and  embassies. 

They  should  go  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ordinary  peopie; 
to  learn  the  ways  and  views,  to 
study  the  culture — in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term — of  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant  chief,  rich 
man,  poor  man,  at  least. 

They  should  not  try  to  cover 
Central  America  and  South 
America  in  the  period  of  even  a 
liberal  furlough.  It  is  better  to 
know  something  about  Costa 
Rica  or  Colombia  than  it  is  to 
know  a  good  deal  less  about  the 
capitals  of  four  or  six  or  eight 
Latin  American  coimtries. 

Leading  U.  S.  newspapers 
might  offer  trips  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries — they  could  well 
afford  it  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — to  promising  young  men 
and  women  in  their  employment, 
stipulating  that  the  recipient  of 
the  award  qualify  by  acquiring 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
Spanish  language. 

The  U.  S.  press  should  have  at 
least  the  interest  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  it  had  begim  to  have  in 
Europe  before  1914;  not  a  great 
while  before  1914;  not  the  sort 


of  interest  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  had  in  France  when  he  de¬ 
voted  his  Paris  Herald  to  the 
frivolities  of  Paris  and  had  his 
star  men  follow  the  hunt  in 
France  when  the  smart  set 
himted. 

To  what  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  founded  in 
Havana  in  June  1943  as  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  founded  in  Mexico 
City  in  1942,  will  finally  amount, 
I  don’t  pretend  to  know.  But  the 
effort  it  refiects  seems  to  merit 
more  attention  on  the  part  of 
U.  S.  newspapers  than  it  has 
received.  Mexico  sent  more  del¬ 
egates  to  Havana  last  summer 
than  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
U.  S.  sent. 

But  for  a  belated  drumming 
project,  fathered  by  a  handful  of 
U.  S.  citizens  and  participated  in 
by  some  Latin  Americans,  there 
would  have  been  four  or  five 
U.  S.  delegates  to  the  Second 
Pan  American  Press  Congress 
at  which  were  represented  about 
a  score  of  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics.  As  a  result  of  invita¬ 
tions  personally  delivered  by  a 
Havana  publisher  -  editor  in 
Washington  and  New  York  the 
U.  S.  delegation  swelled  to  less 
than  10,  as  against  Mexico’s 
more  than  20.  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Louisville.  Atlanta, 
Misuni,  reported  “present”  at 
Havana.  And  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  sent  an  observer. 

Lack  of  Intorest  Soon 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  offers  a  solution  of  the 
hemispheric  solidarity  problem, 
or  that  taking  part  in  that  or¬ 
ganization’s  efforts  is  all  the 
U.  S.  press  need  do.  I  am  not 
even  arguing  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  has 
undertaken  a  project  of  trans¬ 
cendent  importance  and  will  go 
through  with  it.  I  don’t  know 
what  the  result  will  be. 

But  totalitarian  countries  have 
had  their  eyes  upon  it,  one  hears 
in  Latin  American  countries,  and 
hope  that  the  U.  S.  will  pay  so 
little  attention  to  it  if  it  meets 
in  Caracas  next  summer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Havana  plan  that 
Latin  America  will  rightly  feel 
that  its  good-neighborhood  ges¬ 
ture  has  been  persistently  ig¬ 
nored. 

Had  20  or  more  European 
coimtries  sent  delegates  to  a 
press  congress  between  1920  and 
1938,  with  the  declared  desire  to 
promote  closer  r.?lationship  be¬ 
tween  two  continents  with  the 
wide  Atlantic  between  them 
would  U.  S.  lack  oi  interest  have 
been  reflected  as  markedly  as  it 
was  at  Havana? 

Has  the  U.  S.  a  greater  stake 
ultimately  in  good  relations  with 
European  countries  than  in  so¬ 
lidification  of  sentiment  in,  and 
promotion  of  business  between, 
the  two  Americas? 

How  widespread  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  our  opportunities  in 


Tom  Wallace 

Latin  America  is  among  our 
newspapers  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  simple  narrative. 

When  Dwight  W.  Morrow’s 
successor  as  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  was  to  be  chosen  Ar¬ 
thur  Constantine,  an  exception¬ 
ally  well-inform^  Mexico  City 
correspondent,  asked  me  to  try 
to  persuade  leading  newspapers 
to  insist  that  a  first  rate  man  be 
sent  to  Mexico,  I  wrote  to  a 
dozen  leading  e^tors. 

Three  or  four  complied  with 
my  request.  Most  of  the  rest 
jocularly  suggested  that  I  be 
sent,  and  gayly  sent  me  clip¬ 
pings. 

I  wrote  to  each  editor  saying 
that  I  should  greatly  appreciate 
abandonment  of  jocularity  and 
serious  discussion,  in  their  col¬ 
umns,  of  an  important  problem. 
No  single  editorial  followed  my 
request! 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
inform  Mr.  Constwtine  of  the 
little  fruit  that  my  effort  bore, 
and  we  grieved  jointly.  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine  is  a  New  Englander  who 
went  to  Mexico  20  years,  or 
more,  ago,  as  a  correspondent, 
married  a  lovely  Mexican  girl  of 
pure  Castilian  lineage  and  ex¬ 
cellent  social  position  and  qual¬ 
ifications.  He  knows  Mexico  as 
a  correspondent  should  know  it, 
and  knows  why  we  should  never 
be  represented  there  by  a  sec¬ 
ond-rater. 

■ 

CBS  Offe.rs  Shows 
To  FM  Affiliates 

’The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  made  all  its  network 
programs,  effective  Feb.  1,  avail¬ 
able  to  stations  owned  and 
operated  by  its  affiliates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  notification  in  a  telegram 
sent  Jan.  24  by  Paul  Kesten. 
CBS  executive  vice-president. 

’The  plan  for  making  CBS  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  FM  stations 
was  originally  scheduled  to  take 
effect  after  the  war,  when  there 
would  be  more  home  receiving 
sets.  It  was  decided,  however, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  CBS  Affili¬ 
ates  Advisory  Board  Jan.  24-25, 
to  announce  the  plans  earlier,  as 
an  tusurance  to  the  affiliates 
“that  they  will  not  be  forced 
to  seek  a  wholly  separate  pro¬ 
gram  service  and  thus  compete 
with  themselves  at  their  own 
additional  expense.” 
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William  T.  Dewart  Succumbs; 
New  York  Sun  Head  Was  68 


Guided  Munsey  Business  Affairs 
Ov&r  40  Years  . . .  Bought  Sun  in  '26 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  DEW¬ 
ART.  president  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  Jan.  27,  two  days 
before  his  09th  birthday.  In 
poor  health  for  some  time,  he 
had  bemi  seriously  ill  the  last 
three  weeks  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Dewart  came  into  control 
of  the  Sun  in  1929,  upon  the 
death  of  its  owner,  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associate  in  various  enterprises 
since  1898.  The  following  year, 
in  1926,  he  bought  the  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Telegram,  another 
of  Mr,  Munsey’s  publications. 
The  Telegram  was  sold  in  1927 
to  the  Scripps'Howard  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  was 
merged  with  the  World,  to  be¬ 
come  the  World-Telegram. 

Mowed  Lawns 

When  he  sold  the  Telegram, 
Mr.  Dewart  declared  he  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  devote 
bis  time  to  one  newspaper,  so 
far  as  his  interests  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field  were  concerned. 
Under  his  guidance,  both  as 
president  and  publisher,  the  Sun 
grew  in  prestige,  influence  and 
circulation.  He  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  in  De¬ 
cember,  1941,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  William  T.,  Jr.,  who 
is  now  serving  overseas  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Born  in  Fenelon  Falls,  On¬ 
tario,  in  1875,  of  Scottish  origin, 
Mr.  Dewart  was  one  of  eleven 
children  of  William  and  Jessie 
Dewart.  His  father,  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  a  railroad  builder  and  pro¬ 
moter  in  Canada,  brought  his 
family  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1881.  In  order  to  contribute  to 
the  family’s  finances,  the  boy 
William  mowed  lawns  and 
worked  in  a  button  factory. 

He  was  able  to  complete  his 
elementary  schooling,  but  was 
forced  by  his  outside  work  to 
forego  high  school  training.  His 
scholastic  ability  was  sufficiently 
high,  nevertheless,  to  admit  him 
later  as  special  student  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  While 
there,  he  majored  in  the  study 
of  chemistry,  with  a  view  to 
opening  his  own  button  factory. 

Color  was  the  important  thing 
in  the  button  trade,  and  if  he 
could  make  his  buttons  look  like 
“horn”  instead  of  “ivory,”  so 
much  the  better.  Armed  with 
his  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  but¬ 
ton  chemistry,  he  established 
with  his  brother  the  Genman- 
American  Button  Co.  The  ven¬ 
ture,  however,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  they  soon  sold  out. 

Joined  Munsey  at  22 

After  a  short  period  as  a  job¬ 
ber  in  sugar,  tea,  and  coifee,  he 
took  a  Job  with  a  wrecking  crew 
on  the  Buffalo,  Rodiester,  and 
Pittsburgh  Railway,  meanwhile 
devoting  his  spare  time  to  the 


study  of  accounting. 

Thus,  at  22,  when  he  joined 
the  Munsey  organization,  Mr. 
Dewart  already  had  had  a  varied 
business  career.  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Munsey  had  opened  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  that  the  publisher 
and  merchant  was  “a  good  busi¬ 
ness  risk,”  Mr.  Dewart  applied 
for  a  job.  He  was  referr^  to 
the  New  London  office,  where  he 
was  given  a  position  at  $12  a 
week  under  Erman  J.  Ridgway. 

His  job  was  to  straighten  out 
what  he  called  afterward  the 


worst  set  of  books  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  did  it  so  well  that  he 
was  transferred  soon  afterward 
to  the  firm’s  New  York  office, 
where  he  kept  the  books  for  the 
Red  Star  News  Co.,  distribution 
agency  for  the  Munsey  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Dewart  quickly  won  the 
attention  and  confidence  of  Mr. 
Munsey.  He  was  promoted  to 
head  l^kkeeper,  then  to  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent,  and  finally 
to  auditor  of  the  news  company. 

In  1902,  when  the  Munsey  Co. 
was  incorporated,  he  was  made 
treasurer.  The  following  year  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Ridgway  as  vice 
president,  general  manager,  and 
treasimer  of  the  entire  Munsey 
organization,  which  included 
numerous  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  the  Mohican  Stores,  the 
Munsey  Trust  Co.  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  the  Mohican  Hotel  in 
New  London,  and  various  real 
estate  holdings. 

From  the  beginning,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  between  Mr.  Munsey  and 
Mr.  Dewart  was  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one  for  both.  Thor¬ 
ough,  painstaking,  and  conscien¬ 
tious,  Mr.  Dewart  gave  loving 
care  to  his  work.  He  had  his 
employer’s  implicit  confidence 
and  faith.  Mr.  Munsey  entrust¬ 
ed  business  transactions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  his  right- 
hand  man  without  question. 


On  Christmas  Day,  in  1907,  be 
was  having  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Munsey  at  the  Union  League 
Ckib.  TIw  employer  excused 
himself,  left  the  room  for  a  short 
time,  and  returned  with  a  letter, 
which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Dewart, 
telling  him  to  look  it  over  at  his 
leisure.  Later  in  the  day  when 
he  opened  it,  this  is  what  he 
read: 

Loyalty  Apprecdcited 

“My  dear  Dewart: 

“This  note  is  to  wish  you  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  to  hope 
that  the  New  Year  will  bring 
you  continued  good  health  and 
a  large  measure  of  happiness. 
It  is  also  to  tell  you  that  your 
salary  will  be  advanced  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  This  evidence  will  assure 
you  of  my  confidence  in  you  and 
my  appreciation  of  your  loyalty 
to  my  interests  and  to  myselL 
I  am  glad  to  make  you  this  ad¬ 
vance,  making  it  as  I  have  made 
all  increases  in  your  salary  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  you  have  been  with 
me,  without  solicitation  or  pres¬ 
sure,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
your  part. 

“It  would  not  be  the  same 
thing  if  at  any  time  there  had 
been  a  suggestion  of  compulsion 
about  it.  Merit  usually  names 
its  own  reward  without  direct  or 
indirect  seeking.  Your  advance 
over  the  heads  of  all  others  in 
the  business,  starting  at  $12  a 
week  a  few  years  ago,  and  at 
work  of  simple  grade,  tells  its 
own  story.  I  congratulate  you 
warmly  on  this  record.  You 
have  both  my  friendship  and  my 
best  wishes.” 

Mr.  Munsey  showed  his  esteem 
for  his  loyal  associate  in  other 
ways  during  their  years  of  work¬ 
ing  together.  One  of  Mr.  Dew¬ 
art’s  most  cherished  possessions 
was  a  diamond  ring  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Munsey.  'The  gold 
of  the  ring  was  made  up  partly 
of  Mr.  Munsey’s  mother’s  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  It  was  shortly  after 
his  mother’s  death  that  he  came 
to  New  York  with  a  bag  of  man¬ 
uscripts,  $40,  and  the  wedding 
ring  on  his  finger.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able  he  had  it  made  into 
the  diamond  ring,  which  he  wore 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dewart. 

Kept  Control  of  Sun 

Mr.  Munsey’s  will  made  be¬ 
quests  of  about  $2,000,000  to 
friends  and  relatives,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  estate  io  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  with  Mr. 
Dewart  as  one  of  the  executors. 
As  executor,  having  broad 
powers  in  disposition  of  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Dewart  decided 
to  foUow  the  pmposes  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  had  had  in  mind  and  to 
mutualize  the  properties  wher¬ 
ever  poaiible,  although  under 
the  terms  of  the  will,  the  news¬ 
papers  could  have  been  sold  out¬ 
right. 

Nine  months  after  the  filing  of 
the  will,  Mr.  Dewart,  who  had 
been  made  president  of  the  com¬ 


pany,  purchased  the  Sim 
other  properties  from  ^  2* 
seum,  preferring  to  mainkiiT 
newspaper’s  tradition, 
than  to  place  it  oa  the 
block.  The  Sun  had 
cially  and  joumaUstlcidly 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mmaw« 
Mr.  Dewart,  and,  as  an  editor? 
m  the  newqjiaper  stated  at  tk 
time,  “the  way  to  keep  the  s? 
in  its  high  place  is  t»  leav* 
in  the  hmds  that  have  sastaimi 
it  since  Mr.  Munsey  turned  aw? 
from  his  desk  for  the  last  timi- 

Mr.  Dewart  maintained  actiw 
direction  of  the  Sun  until  a  ’ 
time  before  his  death. 

The  New  York  City  r 
papers,  in  commenting  on 
death  of  Mr.  Dewart,  paid  | 
tribute  to  his  character,  hk 
humor,  and  his  keen  sense 
justice. 

His  own  newspaper,  the  L 
commented  editorially  in  dm 
follows: 

“When  a  man  of  power 
ability  gains  control  of  an 
portant  newspaper  there  is 
temptation  to  neglect  its 
cumulated  tradition,  readjust 
accepted  policies  and  suit  it 
his  own  peculiarities.  If  k 
Dewart  was  so  tempted  tl 
was  no  sign  of  it.  had 
personal  political  ambitions, 
fantastic  theories  of  journ 
.  .  .  He  took  the  Sun  as  a 
to  be  administered  in  the 
of  its  own  history  and  his  o« 
conscience.  Come  victory  or  $■ 
feat,  he  never  veered  fromfc 
course  he  had  set. 

“His  was  a  serene  soul 
matter  what  might  disturb 
within,  he  presented  an  unruAs 
surface  .  .  .  He  never  weighal 
problem  without  adding 
to  the  balance.  His  gen 
was  not  reserved  for  those 
had  earned  reward;  he  had  itt 
spare  for  the  erring.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Dewart  understood  w« 
and  workers  because  he  cames 
the  hard  way.  That  is,  the  wr 
that  now  seems  hard  to  ram 
but  in  his  youth  was  the  ooii 
way  for  most  young  men  vb 
wanted  to  get  somewhere.  1 
was  a  way  that  meant  tirek* 
devotion  to  the  task  in  hand  am 
the  sacrifice  of  leisure  and  Im 
ury.  .  .  . 

“He  sought  few  frienddup 
among  the  politically  great,  w 
he  prized  most  those  of  Pres 
dent  Coolidge,  Dwight  Mortw 
and  Frank  Lowden,  men  as  sk 
pie  and  direct  as  hims^.  Ni 
Dewart’s  acquaintance  was  s 
wide  as  he  chose  to  make  it,  bd 
next  to  his  home  life  and  bi 
family,  to  whom  he  was  date 
edly  attached,  his  friendsUp 
were  his  delight,  and  tbe 
ranged  from  bootblacks  to  bub 
ers.” 

Enjoyed  Conversation 

Mr.  Dewart’s  diversions  wen 
many,  and  he  gave  himself  b 
them  as  conscientiously  as  to  his 
work.  He  liked  travel,  enjei^ 
the  opera,  and  loved  to  work  it 
his  gardens.  In  his  reading,  ht 
had  a  particular  penchant  hr 
mystery  stories.  One  of  his  gMt 
pleasures  was  in  conversation 
No  subject  of  importance 
caped  his  attention  and  intend 
but  he  was  especially  fond  * 
discussing  politics,  joumall9» 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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^iVilliam  Allen  White  Dies 
lUt  Home  After  Long  Illness 


Famed  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  Editor 
Passes  at  75  . . .  World  Renowned 


m 


:  tiat  oNt  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
scliK  the  personal  journalists,  Wil- 
•  sh*i  Han  Allen  White,  who  by  the 
force  of  his  interest  in  public 
new  iftirs  and  the  vigor  of  his  pen 
>  %  gade  Emporia,  Kan,,  world- 
hmous,  di^  Jan.  29  in  his  home 
1|  (DVD  not  far  from  where  he 
I  ffu  bom  nearly  76  years  ago, 
liter  48  years  as  editor  of  the 
imporia  Gazette. 

—I  Until  his  health  failed  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  he  hr.d 

•  been  continually  “in  the  news” 
l»  since  his  purchase  of  the  Gazette 

’fli  in  1895,  and  although  he  was 

*  noM  as  a  writer  of  sketches, 
I  novels,  and  biographies,  his  chief 

•t  li  fame  stemmed  from  his  editor- 
It  ship  of  that  paper,  which  on 
lb*  more  than  one  occasion  in- 
a  flnenced  city,  state,  national,  and 
..*1  vw  international  events. 

Vnie,  Son  ot  Bedside 
With  him  when  he  died  were 
o3his  wife,  Sally  Lindsay  White, 
^3aod  his  son.  William  Lindsay 
^  White,  who  has  served  on  the 
I  staff  of  the  Gazette  and  recently 
iJ  attained  world  note  himself  as 
*■  an  author. 

The  famed  editor  in  his  first 
■  editorial  for  the  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  always  wished 
:■  to  sign  himself  as  “from  Em¬ 
poria"  and,  refusing  to  change 
his  residence,  brought  distin- 
I  guished  people  from  all  over  the 
world  to  his  redstone  dwelling. 

In  1896  an  editorial  “What’s 
Wrong  with  Kansas”  attracted 
immediate  attention  and  was 
used  by  Mark  Hanna,  Republi¬ 
can  leader,  to  aid  McKinley’s 
defeat  of  the  Populists  and  Wil- 
V  liam  Jennings  Bryan  in  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

He  refused  political  rewards, 

■  but  as  late  as  1939  influenced 
world  affairs  from  Emporia  by 
advocating  revision  of  the  Neu- 
■  trality  Act  to  permit  our  aiding 
the  Allies  shortly  after  the  out- 

I  break  of  the  present  war,  and 
became  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies. 

Honored  by  ASNE 
The  first  gold  medal  award  for 
^tinguished  service  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  and  letters  ever 
awarded  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  was 
voted  to  Mr.  White  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  at  their  October  meeting 
and  announced  the  day  after  his 
death  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society.  Mr.  White 
was  notified  of  the  award,  which 
had  been  intended  as  a  surprise 
for  the  April  meeting,  when  his 
iltoess  became  so  critical  that  he 
visited  the  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  last  fall. 

His  journalistic  career  had  a 
curtain-raiser,  he  said,  when  at 
tte  age  of  10  he  started  to  learn 
me  printing  trade  at  El  Dorado, 
Kan.,  on  a  newspaper  in  which 


his  doctor  father.  Dr.  Allen 
White,  had  a  financial  interest. 
His  career  recessed,  however,  a 
week  and  a  half  later  when  the 
attractions  of  his  chums  and  an 
old  swimming  hole  proved  more 
desirable  than  $1.50  a  week. 

During  summer  vacation  while 
studying  at  the  College  of  Em¬ 
poria  he  returned  to  the  same 
paper  as  printer’s  devil  at  $3. 
After  nearly  four  years  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  he  left  col- 


Williojn  Allen  White 

lege  six  weeks  before  gradua¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
El  Dorado  Republican. 

When  he  was  22  he  went  as 
reporter  to  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  but  left  after  a  “dust-up” 
with  the  desk  over  a  story  he 
gathered  on  the  Populists,  and 
joined  the  Kansas  City  Star  as 
an  editorial  writer,  getting  mar¬ 
ried  shortly  after. 

With  $1.25  in  cash  and  $3,000 
in  borrowed  money  White  re¬ 
turned  to  Emporia  and  bought 
the  Gazette,  in  the  same  year 
writing  a  book  of  short  stories, 
‘"The  Real  Issue,”  which  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  an  author  and 
helped  In  the  paper’s  financing. 

■Though  he  never  rode  on  the 
political  bandwagons,  he  pulled 
many,  chiefly  Republican.  The 
only  public  office  he  ever  ac¬ 
cepted  was  a  membership  on  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  but  he  was  a 
member  of  his  precinct  Republi¬ 
can  committee,  his  county  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  his  State  Republican 
Committee,  and  in  1912  was 
chosen  national  committeeman. 

Always  independent  in  his 
opinions  and  growing  more  lib¬ 
eral  as  he  grew  older,  he  bolted 
the  Republican  Party  in  1912  to 
join  “Teddy”  Roosevelt’s  con¬ 
servatives,  and  again  in  1924  ran 
for  the  governorship  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  anti-Klan  platform 


and  broke  the  power  of  the  Klan 
though  he  failed  of  election. 

Although  White’s  novel  “A 
Certain  Rich  Man”  was  a  best¬ 
seller  in  its  day  and  he  wrote 
distinguished  biographies  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Calvin 
Coolidge,  he  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  editorials  many 
of  which  are  gathered  in  the 
volume  “Forty  Years  on  Main 
Street.”  He  himself  declared 
that  his  “baggage  for  the  short 
trip  into  posterity”  would  be 
his  touching  editorial  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
which  has  been  copied  into  doz¬ 
ens  of  books  and  imitated  by 
hundreds  of  obituary  writers. 

Editorial  on  Wilson 

One  of  the  briefest  of  his  edi¬ 
torials  was  written  on  Woodrow 
Wilson  Feb.  4,  1924: 

“God  gave  him  a  great  vision. 

“The  devil  gave  him  an  im¬ 
perious  heart. 

“The  proud  heart  is  still. 

“The  vision  lives.” 

Supporting  Calvin  Coolidge’s 
campaign  for  the  presidency  in 
1924,  he  could  still  write:  “A  de¬ 
cent,  kindly  earnest  gentleman, 
with  a  low  emotional  content, 
is  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  says  lit¬ 
tle  and  thinks  little.  .  .  .  Nothing 
bothers  him  because  he  doesn’t 
have  to  think  or  talk  about  it. 
.  .  .  With  hogs  and  steers  and 
wheat  and  com  and  cows  jump¬ 
ing  over  the  moon,  in  a  fat  and 
happy  world,  Coolidge  is  the 
man  of  the  hour.  Why  tempt 
fate  by  opposing  him?” 

In  a  lighter  moment  he  could 
blame  the  increase  of  crime  on 
the  sophistication  of  modern 
youth,  demonstrated  by  a  group 
of  youngsters  playing  marbles 
in  the  rain — under  umbrellas. 

In  1923  he  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  best  editorial  of 
1922,  “To  An  Anxious  Friend,” 
which  appeared  July  27  and  in 
which  he  wrote  concerning  free¬ 
dom  of  speech:  “This  nation  will 
survive,  this  state  will  prosper, 
the  orderly  business  of  life  will 
go  forward  if  only  men  can 
speak  in  whatever  way  given 
them  to  utter  what  their  hearts 
hold — by  voice,  by  posted  card, 
by  letter  or  by  press.  Reason 
has  never  failed  men.  Only 
force  and  repression  have  made 
wrecks  of  the  world.” 

On  the  day  of  White’s  death 
the  Gazette  went  to  press  two 
hours  late  to  carry  the  news. 
Six  Gazette  employes  who  had 
been  with  the  staff  23  to  44  years 
served  as  pallbearers  at  his 
funeral  services  Jan.  31  at  the 
Memorial  Chapel  of  the  College 
of  Emporia. 

Speaking  at  his  funeral,  Henry 
J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  praised  the  person¬ 
ality  in  his  editorials,  “His  ex¬ 
uberance,  his  humor,  his  quaint 
ways  of  expression,  his  kindness, 
his  sympathy,  his  independence, 
his  coiuage,”  and  declared,  “Be¬ 
hind  all  his  work  was  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man.  He  was  a 


great  human  being — great  in  in¬ 
telligence,  in  understanding,  in 
courage,  in  zest. 

“Life  to  him  always  was  a 
glorious  adventure,  ‘I  never  have 
been  bored  an  hour  in  my  iife,’ 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his 
65th  birthday.  ‘I  get  up  every 
morning  now  wondering  what 
new,  strange,  gorgeous  thing  is 
going  to  happen,  and  it  always 
happens  at  fairly  reasonable  in¬ 
tervals.’  ” 

Mr.  White  agreed  with  a  good 
many  men  he  opposed  politically 
and  never  hesitated  to  criticize 
the  public  actions  of  his  friends. 
He  opposed  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  all  three  elections,  but 
praised  many  of  his  moves. 

It  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
Roosevelt  appointed  Felix  A. 
Frankfurter  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Attacking  the  Kansas  indus¬ 
trial  dispute  law  by  expressing 
his  approval  of  the  railroad 
strikers,  he  opposed  his  friend 
and  frequent  house  guest.  Gov. 
Henry  J.  Allen,  and  was  arrest¬ 
ed.  Allen  later,  over  White’s 
vehement  protest,  ordered  the 
case  dismissed. 

Though  he  continued  to  live 
in  Emporia  he  made  frequent 
excursions  to  the  West,  New 
York,  Washington,  and  abroad. 
He  was  an  absentee  editor  of 
th^  humorous  magazine  Judge 
until  it  advocated  b^rs  and 
light  wines  and  he  resigned. 

During  the  first  World  War 
he  went  to  France  with  Henry 
Allen  as  an  observer  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  wrote  an  amusing 
book  on  his  experiences  entitled 
“The  Martial  Adventures  of 
Henry  and  Me.” 

He  always  covered  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  both  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  was  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  London  Economic 
Conference  and  shortly  after  in 
Moscow  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  Gov.  Allen, 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  journalism 
classes  from  the  University  of 
Kansas,  tourists,  and  thousands 
of  great  and  unknown  persons 
were  visitors  at  the  home  where 
White  lived  with  his  family. 

"To  them  and  to  the  world  he 
expressed  a  typical,  homely 
Americanism.  'To  the  end  he 
was  sufficiently  typical  of  his 
readers  that  he  could  write  of 
himself  and  represent  them. 

On  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as 
a  newspaperman  he  wrote:  “We 
have  grown  old  together  and  the 
town  had  been  good  to  me,  char¬ 
itable  beyond  my  deserts,  and 
I  have  tried  to  be  loyal  to  the 
town. 

“I  have  made  many  mistakes 
for  which  I  am  sincerely  sorry. 
But  I  coxildn’t  help  it.  I  was 
that  kind  of  a  fool  and  have 
tried  to  profit  by  my  mistakes, 
and  I  hope  I  have  profited. 

"Fifty  years  teach  a  man 
something.  Anyway  there  they 
are,  and  here  I  am.  And  if  I 
coidd  have  the  health  I  have, 
the  dear  ones  near  me  and  if 
through  all  I  could  dierish  in 
my  heart  the  experience  of  my 
follies,  I  wouldn’t  mind  anoffier 
50  years. 

"As  it  is  I  fear  life  much  more 
keenly  than  death.  But  I  am 
ready  to  take  greedily  which¬ 
ever  comes.” 
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Baillie  Proposes 
Post-War  News  Plan 

Advocates  "Four  Freedoms"  to  Assure 
Exchange  Before  Michigan  Press  Group 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ADVCX^ATING  “four  freedoms” 

to  encourage  the  fullest  inter¬ 
national  flow  of  news  after  the 
war  as  one  means  of  insuring 
future  peace,  Hugh  Baillie,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Unit^  Press,  offered 
a  four-point  program  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  76th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  in  connection  with 
that  group’s  1944  war  confer¬ 
ence  at  Lansing  and  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Jan.  27-29.  More  than  300 
daily  and  weekly  members  and 
their  guests  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  devoted  to  war¬ 
time  publishing  problenos  and 
post-war  planning  in  Michigan. 

“The  program  I  suggest,”  said 
Mr.  Baillie,  "is  one  in  which 
free  competition  is  recognized 
as  fundamental  because  the  flow 
of  world  news  never  can  be  too 
full  or  too  free.  It  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  and  fair 
competition  in  news  gathering 
and  distribution  for  which  the 
U.P.  has  fought  and  campaigned 
in  virtually  every  country  of 
the  world  since  the  U.P.  was 
founded  in  1907.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  freedom  to  compete  in 
nthering  news  everywhere  and 
needom  to  compete  in  distribut¬ 
ing  that  news  to  all  who  want 
it” 

Bailie’s  Program 

Mr,  Baillie’s  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  such  a  goal  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

“1.  News  sources,  particularly 
official  sources,  competitively 
open  to  all;  (2)  transmission 
facilities  competively  available 
to  all;  ( 3 )  a  minimum  of  official 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  news 
itself;  (4)  all  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  to  have 
access  to  all  possible  sources  of 
news.” 

W.  Webb  McCall,  publisher  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Isabella  County 
Times-News,  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  association, 
succeeding  George  A.  Osborn, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News 
publisher.  W.  A.  Butler,  busi¬ 
ness  numager  of  the  Holland 
Evening  Sentinel  was  elevated 
to  the  flrst  vice-presidency  and 
W.  H,  Whiteley.  publisher  of  the 
Rogers  City  Presque  Isle  Ad¬ 
vance,  was  chosen  second  vice- 
president  Leslie  B.  Merritt 
editor  of  the  Howell  Livingston 
County  Press,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  John  Batdorf,  Man¬ 
istee  News- Advocate;  Frederic 
Telmos,  St.  Clair  County  Press; 
and  Robert  Rowe,  Milford  Times, 
are  the  newly-elected  directors. 

At  the  same  conference,  the 
Michigan  League  of  Home  Dail¬ 
ies  chose  J.  Watson  McCall, 
Grand  Haven  Daily  Tribune,  as 
msident,  succeeding  Philip  T. 
Ittdi.  Midland  Daily  News.  Jack 
Bedlent  Albion  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 


dent  and  Paul  V.  Elsberry, 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  secretary. 

Those  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  heard  speakers  represent¬ 
ing  the  Army  and  Navy  give 
flrsthand  accounts  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  on  various  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  and  were  told  by 
Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily 
News  war  correspondent  home 
on  leave,  that  Americans  must 
learn  to  live  with  the  Russians 
in  the  post-war  era. 

Stowe  Heard 

Stowe,  who  watched  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  their  valiant  struggle 
with  the  Gemum  army,  de¬ 
clared  the  Russians  are  “more 
like  us  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world”  and  asserted  that 
they  could  be  “our  salvation 
during  the  post-war  period 
through  purchases  of  tools  and 
machinery  needed  in  their  re¬ 
construction  program.”  He 
pleaded  for  an  understanding 
press  to  interpret  the  Russian 
point  of  view. 

In  elaborating  on  his  four- 
point  program,  Mr.  Baillie  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  pre-war  news  car¬ 
tel  participated  in  by  the  world’s 
government  news  agencies  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  this 
war  will  see  an  end  forever  to 
the  practice  of  governments 
“bottling  up”  important  news 
long  enough  to  provide  “beats” 
for  their  own  agencies.  He 
stated  in  part: 

“Official  news  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  readily  available  to  all 
and  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  agencies  after  this 
war  should  again  submit  to  a 
system  which  denied  them  that 
privilege  in  other  countries. 

“Also,  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  adopted  the  practice  of 
giving  more  favorable  rates  to 
their  own  news  agencies  than  to 
others.  Here  again  the  reverse 
is  true  in  the  United  States. 
Our  press  rates  are  fixed  at  the 
same  level  for  all  and  foreign 
agencies  can  compete  freely  with 
us  here,  paying  only  the  same 
transmission  costs  that  we  do. 
American  agencies  operating 
abroad  should  enjoy  the  same 
comparative  privilege. 

“I  hope  to  see  a  trend  develop 
toward  minimizing  all  official 
regulations  of  the  news,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  abolishment  of 
censorship  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  continuing  steadily  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  the  controls  which  gov¬ 
ernments  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  over  news  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  great  world 
turmoil. 

“As  these  points  are  achieved 
the  flow  of  news  will  increase 
among  all  nations  and,  with  the 
improved  technical  facilities 
available  after  the  war,  there 


should  be  no  newspaper  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  beyond  the 
reach  of  one  or  more  first-class 
news  services.  I  hope  to  see 
newspapers  everywhere  given 
free  access  to  all  possible  sources 
of  news.” 

Weekly  publishers  took  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  non¬ 
profit  affiliate  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  weekly  and 
small  daily  field  under  a  one- 
order,  one-bill,  one-check  plan. 
They  were  told  by  Don  Eck, 
general  manager  of  NAS,  that 
since  April,  1943,  NAS  has 
placed  ^79,557  worth  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  weeklies 
and  small  dailies. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
united  effort  to  bring  into  the 
colunms  of  smaller  newspapers 
a  greater  amount  of  national 
advertising,  the  Michigan  asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  a  resolution 
pledging  continued  support  in 
the  program  of  cooperation  with 
NAS. 

Michigan  Ad  Program 

Schuyler  L.  Marshall,  Clinton 
County  Republican  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  MPA  national  adver¬ 
tising  committee,  pointed  out 
that  to  date  national  advertising 
in  the  average  weekly  news¬ 
paper  represented  only  about 
5%  of  gross  advertising  income. 
“The  weekly  press  will  never 
come  into  its  own  until  it  has 
the  proper  representation  in  the 
national  advertising  field,”  he 
declared. 

William  Doyle,  treasurer  of 
the  Michigan  Food  Council,  out¬ 
lined  proposed  plans  for  a  $50,- 
000  Michigan  food  advertising 
program  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  state.  The 
program  to  boost  Michigan  agri¬ 
cultural  products  calls  for  the 
state  to  spend  $25,000,  with  the 
newspapers  matching  each  dol¬ 
lar  expended  by  the  state  with 
local  tie-up  advertising  under  a 
cooperative  plan  in  which  MPA 
will  serve  as  the  clearing  house. 

George  Hunter,  Port  Huron 
Times-Herald,  presented  an  in¬ 
formative  series  of  pages  from 
Michigan  dailies,  showing  how 
papers  were  handling  news 
stories,  headlines  and  inside 
page  makeup  to  utilize  every 
inch  of  available  news  space  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Robert  Tarr,  Pontiac  Press, 
outlined  a  program  of  training 
through  the  short-course  method 
to  acquaint  new  editorial  staff 
members,  including  a  number  of 
women,  with  the  paper’s  general 
news  and  editorial  policy. 

A  series  of  10  lectures  were 
given  by  older  staff  members, 
covering  public  relations,  in¬ 
formation  sources,  news  gather¬ 
ing,  news  writing,  style,  copy¬ 
reading  and  headline  writing, 
local  picture  handling,  office  and 
plant  organization  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  latter  lecture  given  by  Har¬ 
old  Fitzgerald.  Press  publisher. 

The  lecture  series  has  been 
printed  in  booklet  form  for  the 
benefit  of  future  newcomers  on 
the  staff,  Mr.  Tarr  stated.  The 
training  course  program  for 
newcomers  is  now  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  general  staff  meet¬ 


ing  once  a  month  at  the 
ol^varlou,  staff  , 

Weekly  publisher,  „„  ' 

to  raise  subscription 
by  Mr.  McCall  of  Mt 
He  advocated  going  from^ 
$2.50  a  year.  Soldiers' 
are  proving  to  be  a  greet  ^ 
lation  builder  for  ^ 
lies,  some  of  whom  are  now  u 
plementing  their  mail  subsS 
tions  with  newsstand  salei 
the  town  of  publication  or ! 
nearby  communities  where  tb 
has  been  an  influx  of  popul5 
Manpower  shortages  contlnuii 
be  increasingly  critical  in  «  f 
weekly  field,  it  was  stated!  ' 
many  publishers  in  attends^  1 

The  MPA  closed  its  co*  J 
ence  on  Saturday  wiffi  a  btid 
fast  given  by  American  " 
Founders,  Inc.,  at  which  ^ 
Harry  F.  Kelly  of  Michigia_t. 
members  of  the  state’s  rut  Jr 
planning  committee  gave  n 
editors  an  official  preview^'/ 
how  Michigan  is  prepartngj|( 
post-war  conversion. 

N.Y.  Writers  li 
Aid  “Tor  Bobf^l 

New  York  sports  writen  biffi  ^ 
found  a  way  to  repay  at  U 
one  of  the  old-timers  wte 
many  years  made  thrilling 
for  their  tribe.  A  short  tiias 
A1  Laney,  of  the  Herald  Tri 
found  Sam  Langford,  one  of 
greatest  boxers  of  all  time, 
feeble,  and  destitute  in  a 
hall  bedroom  in  Harlem. 
Boston  Tar  Baby  was  alone 
friendless.  Laney’s  story 
mediately  brought  dona 
from  readers  who  had  seen 
fighter  in  his  better  days. 

Other  sports  writers-^ 
Woodward,  Herald  Tribune; 
Corum,  Journal- American; 
Cummiskey,  PM,  took  up 
story,  and  the  funds  poured 
Now  known  as  the  L 
Trust  Fund,  sponsored  by 
deU  Willkie,  Mayor  LaG 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Jadt  _ 
sey,  Roark  Bradford,  Frits 
lard,  and  other  notables, 
collections  have  reached 
sum  of  $1,500. 

NEWSWRITERS  HR 

WASHiNcrroN,  Feb.  2— 
Clare  Hoffman  of  Michigan, 
suggested  in  a  speech  to 
House  that  severe  penaltiai 
invoked  against  news\ 
guilty  of  misrepresenting 
The  Michigan  member  a: 
he  has  been  unjustly  crit 
by  writers  for  the  newspa 
and  he  suggested:  “They  di' 
be  made  to  give  evidenet 
prove  their  charge  if  they 
and  if  they  cannot,  then 
should  be  branded  as  p' 
cators.  If  the  false  stai 
are  willfully  and  kno 
made,  the  makers  should  bo 
nied  the  privileges  of  the 
Press  Gallery.” 

■  I 

Oldest  Student  Paper 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Jan.  26— 
Dalhousie  Gazette,  students 
lication  of  Dalhousie  Univow; 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  celel 
its  75th  anniversary  today. 
Gazette  claims  to  be  the 
college  paper  in  North 
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oyt  Article  Cleared 
y  Censorship  Office 


War  Department  Says  It  Did 
Not  See  It  Before  Publication 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

ASHINGTON,  Feb.  3— Effort 
to  establish  whether  Palmer 
yfs  startling  story  of  Jap- 
atrocities  had  come  to  the 
ttention  of  the  War  Department 
(ore  the  official,  belated  an- 
uncement  of  brutality  at  Cor- 
idor  and  Bataan  was  released, 
not  been  successful. 

While  the  War  Department 
blic  relations  office  was  com- 
letely  willing  to  discuss  the 
bject  of  stop^  clearance,  Cen- 
r  Byron  Price  was  not.  The 
inuscript  had  not  been  sub- 
itted,  the  Wtir  Department  said, 
•^ed  if  his  office  had  examined 
Hoyt  article  before  publica- 
cm.  Price  said:  “We  never  give 
that  information  here.  I 
est  you  ask  him.” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher’s  re- 
uest  for  a  statement,  Mr.  Hoyt 
ade  the  following  remarks: 
“Prying  out  the  Bataan  story 
a  number  one  job  during  my 
weeks  as  Director  of  the 
estic  Division  of  OWI.  Bx- 
ed  delay  in  releasing  this 
ry  was,  in  my  opinion,  un¬ 
ified  by  any  soimd  military 
nsideration.  Because  of  the 
ircumstances  under  which  it  is 
ow  released  it  has  been  freely 
barged  that  it  was  manipulated 
or  the  purpose  of  coinciding 
nth  the  Fourth  War  Loan. 

This  charge  has  no  merit  but 
t  illustrates  the  salient  point  of 
7  American  Magazine  article, 
hich  was  that  the  people  are 
ntitled  to  full  and  prompt  re¬ 


porting  of  the  news  and  that  any 
other  policy  places  our  military 
in  the  wrong  light. 

“It  was  my  contention  that 
atrocity  stories  are  a  part  of 
war  and  should  be  so  treated. 
If  they  are  delayed  unduly,  our 
people  get  the  idea  that  they  are 
being  ‘propagandized’  again. 
’They  should  be  released  normal¬ 
ly.  In  this  position  I  was  joined 
by  my  chief,  Elmer  Davis,  by 
Roy  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the 
OWI  Domestic  Branch  Advisory 
Committee,  and  by  my  successor, 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr. 

“The  timing  of  the  release, 
coupled  with  the  subsequent 
publication  of  a  portion  of  the 
magazine  article,  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  a  widespread 
belief  that  my  piece  had  forced 
the  hand  of  the  military  censor 
and  resulted  in  release  of  the 
whole  Bataan  story. 

“While  the  article  made  casual 
reference  to  the  Bataan  atrocity, 
I  am  unaware  that  its  impending 
publication  was  a  factor  in  alter¬ 
ing  War  Department  policy.  In 
fact,  I  had  confidently  expected 
that  the  whole  story  would  be 
given  the  public  before  my  arti¬ 
cle  reached  the  press. 

“The  Bureau  of  Censorship  in 
clearing  it  apparently  shared 
that  expectation. 

“I  congratulate  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  waiving  strong  con¬ 
trary  predilections  in  releasing 
this  story.” 

Mr.  Hoyt,  former  domestic  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  presumably  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  sup¬ 
pressed  facts  while  he  was  a 
Federtd  official.  In  any  event, 
the  established  practice  for  pub¬ 
lications  to  submit  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  war  to  the  de¬ 
partment  for  clearance  was  not 
followed  in  this  instance. 

The  Hoyt  story,  a  digest  of  the 
article  written  by  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  publisher  for 
American  Magazine,  was  made 
available  to  the  press  for  re¬ 
lease  to  newspapers  of  Jan.  29. 
The  War  Department  story  w^s 
marked  for  Jan.  27-28,  midnight. 

Except  that  the  publisher  esti¬ 
mated  casualties  many  times  as 
great  as  admitted  by  the  War 
Department,  the  recitals  par¬ 
alleled  each  other  not  only  on 
major  points  but  also  on  de¬ 
tails. 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  atroc¬ 
ity  story  was  the  longest-delayed 
disclosure  of  a  major  event  in 
the  war  yet  brought  to  light. 
In  some  respects  it  was  like  the 
Pearl  Harbor  destruction  ac¬ 
count.  When  the  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  they  promptly  is¬ 
sued  what  proved  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  destruction 
they  had  wrought,  naming  ships 
and  installations  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  One  year  later,  the 
Navy  Department  confirmed  the 
story.  In  the  interim  the  dam¬ 
age  account  was  played  down 
and  the  impression  was  encour¬ 
aged  that  the  enemy  was  lying. 

"Security"  Plea 

The  expltmation  for  the  long 
delay  was  security.  It  was 
pleaded  that  release  of  the  facts 
would  inform  the  Japanese  how 
weak  our  naval  position  was  and 
would  result  in  paralyzing  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  island  fortresses,  or 
possibly  the  West  Coast  of  the 
U.  S. 

When  the  Doolittle  raid  on 
Tokyo  was  publicized  the  Jap¬ 


anese  claimed  several  planes 
were  shot  down  and  a -group  of 
fliers  captured  and  “dealt  with.” 
It  was  many  weeks  before  the 
War  Department  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  that  report.  Again 
the  explanation  was  security. 
'The  plea  was  that  time  was 
needed  for  men  who  had  not 
been  captured  to  make  their  way 
to  friendly  territory. 

The  report  on  atrocities  fol¬ 
lowing  Pearl  Harbor  was  the 
product  of  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partment  public  relations  men 
who  worked  here  and  in  New 
York  City  with  the  officers  who 
were  the  sources:  Commander 
Melvyn  McCoy,  Lieut.  Col.  S.  M. 
Mellnik. 

Col.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  who 
was  aide  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  former  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Information 
and  Press  Relations  Officer  of 
the  Philippine  Government  in 
exile,  has  made  scores  of 
speeches  about  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
cerning  brutalities  within  his 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap,  editor  of 
the  magazine  Bataan,  and  lec¬ 
turer  in  universities  in  the 
Washington  area,  also  has  de¬ 
picted  the  situation.  But  neither 
had  been  able  to  arouse  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  create  the  pitch  of  anger 
generated  by  the  official  report, 
supplement^  one  day  later  by 
the  imofficial  report  by  Hoyt. 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  had 
sought  to  have  the  report  re¬ 
leased  long  before  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  made  it  pub¬ 
lic,  he  has  disclosed.  Davis  said 
he  first  learned  of  its  existence 
in  November.  The  reason  given 
him  for  withholding,  he  said, 
was  that  its  release  would  j^P* 
ardize  further  exchange  of  civil¬ 
ian  internees  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  Hoyt  wrote:  “Some  of  our 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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that  income  tax  blank  look 

Hank  Barrow,  AP  Features. 


John  S.  Knott  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Bruce  Russell  in  the  Los  Angsles  Timss. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Post-war  Advertising 
Sttiould  Give  Balance 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


ASIDE  from  contributing  seri¬ 
ously  to  the  threat  of  inflation, 
sharply  increased  wages  with  re¬ 
lation  to  individual  consumers 
and  consuming  families  present 
a  problem  which  advertising  is 
best  suited  to  solve,  now  and 
after  the  war.  Customers  must 
be  taught  how  best  to  spend 
their  m(Hiey,  which,  in  many 
eases,  is  as  much  as  twice  what 
they  were  making  before  the 
war. 

Once  the  war  is  over  and  civil¬ 
ian  production  is  substantially 
resumed,  many  of  these  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  to  be  taught 
not  only  how  to  spend  their 
larger  incomes,  but  also  merely 
to  spend  them;  for  as  Or.  Amo 
Johnson,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
market  research  and  media  di¬ 
rector,  said  recently,  advertising 
must  "overcome  inertia”  in  the 
buying  of  new  products  and 
seiwices  after  the  war. 

The  lack  of  merchandise  has 
gotten  customers  out  of  the  habit 
of  buying  nuuiy  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  falls  to  advertising 
to  revive  that  habit. 

Right  now  teaching  persons 
how  to  spend  intelligently, 
means  instructing  them  how  to 
save,  how  to  conserve  and  how 
fr  buy  sparingly  only  what  is 
needed.  That  job  has  been  and 
is  being  done  with  skill  and 
success. 

Bigger  lob  to  Do 

but  after  the  war,  advertising 
is  going  to  have  a  job  as  great 
or  greater  than  it  does  t^ay, 
for  it  will  have  to  make  an 
appeal  to  two  large  and  entirely 
different  groups  of  potential 
buyers,  those  desiring  to  spend 
without  discretion  and  those  so 
trained  to  save  that  they  will 
have  forgotten  how  to  spend 
enough  for  high  level  economy. 

If  history  can  be  relied  upon 
to  repeat  in  its  customary  fash¬ 
ion,  wages  will  never  drop  as 
low  as  they  were  before  the  war, 
but  prices  will  be  relatively  less. 

As  Lewis  H.  Brown,  president, 
Johns-Manville  Corp.,  said  re¬ 
cently,  "I  think  there  will  be  a 
relative  decline  in  the  prices  of 
manufactured  products,  relative, 
that  is,  to  wages  and  costs.  It 
will  be  based,  as  in  the  past,  on 
ever  increasing  efiicien^  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  The 
result  of  such  a  relative  price 
decline  wherever  it  can  be  en¬ 
gineered  will  be  a  constantly 
growing  volume  in  an  ever  ex¬ 
panding  market. 

“In  other  words,  although 
prices  may  be  permanently  high¬ 
er  than  before  the  war,  ^is 
means  a  continuation  of  the 
‘more  value  for  less  money’ 
philosophy  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  more  advanced  and 
more  efScient  of  our  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industries  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,”  he  said. 
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Most  businessmen  and  econo¬ 
mists  agree  that  unrestrained 
spending  will  result  in  an  un¬ 
natural  period  of  prosperity  and 
ultimate  depression  such  as  fol¬ 
lowed  the  last  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  also  agreement 
that  miserliness  on  the  part  of 
customers  coupled  with  high 
quantity  production  will  mean  a 
glutted  market  and  the  same 
end  .  .  .  depression. 

Educational  advertising,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  balancer,  the  means 
of  approaching  that  oft  set  goal, 
a  happy  medium. 

As  we  see  it,  there  is  one  kind 
of  advertising  which  can  do  both 
jobs,  teach  the  one  customer  to 
spend  again  and  the  other  to 
spend  wisely.  It’s  a  kind  of 
advertising  which  can  be  begun 
now,  developed  in  the  reconver¬ 
sion  period  and  continued  after¬ 
ward,  and  it’s  a  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  being  done  now 
for  a  different  purpose.  It’s  ad¬ 
vertising  which  tells  the  cus¬ 
tomer  not  only  what  but  how, 
not  only  where  but  when. 

Call  it  semi-institutional;  call 
it  product-institutional;  call  it 
what  you  will,  but  it  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  in  post-war  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  neither  the  blatant 
hussy  urging  persons  to  buy 
everything  and  anything  nor 
the  reticent  spinster  speaking 
too  softly  of  generalities. 

Already  there  are  newspaper 
advertising  offices  conducting 
surveys  in  cooperation  with  var¬ 
ious  businesses  and  industries  to 
determine  what  the  public  wants 
and  needs  for  after  the  war. 
Now  is  the  time  to  carry  that 
thinking  a  step  beyond  the  sur¬ 
vey  s^e,  to  sell  advertising 
campaigns  in  which  different 
businesses  can  instruct  custom¬ 
ers  how  to  determine  their  needs. 

This  should  have  the  effect  of 
reminding  those  who  need  re¬ 
minders  of  what  they  need  and 
of  restraining  others  from  buy¬ 
ing  what  they  don’t  need. 

Teaching  lob 

In  the  reconversion  period  this 
can  be  continued  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  information  on  how  to 
use  whatever  the  product  may 
be  to  its  and  the  customer’s  best 
advantage.  Far  too  many  per¬ 
sons  buy  a  product  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  attractive,  often 
never  discover  its  full  poten¬ 
tialities  and  consequently  fre¬ 
quently  discard  it  in  fa',  'r  of  a 
similar  item  about  which  they 
have  been  more  fully  instructed. 
One  way  of  making  a  flrst  cus¬ 
tomer  a  repeater  is  to  let  him 
in  on  all  the  secrets  of  the 
product  so  his  use  of  it  will  be 
as  satisfactory  as  industry’s  con¬ 
struction  of  it. 

Educated  customers  are  al¬ 
ready  wary  of  ads  which  try  to 
sell  them  by  sheer  noise,  and 
will  appreciate  informative,  in¬ 
telligent  copy.  The  intelligent 


advertiser  will  see  the  value  to 
him  of  such  customers,  want 
more  of  them,  and,  therefore, 
assume  a  professorial  role, 
teaching  and  guiding  the  unin¬ 
formed  how  best  to  spend  money. 

War  advertising  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  business  in  the  war 
years  have  been  of  such  char¬ 
acter  that  public  confidence  in 
them  has  been  reinforced,  and 
if  they  move  on  in  the  same 
intelligent  manner,  both  will  at¬ 
tain  even  greater  strength,  re¬ 
spect  and  effectiveness. 

More  Ad  Power 

FURTHER  evidence  of  the 

power  of  advertising  is  the 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  statement  in  the  winter 
issue  of  Bell  Telephone  magazine 
that  approximately  1,000,000 
calls  a  day  have  been  saved  as 
a  result  of  company  requests  to 
avoid  needless  calling  of  infor¬ 
mation.  This  reduction,  the  com¬ 
pany  declares,  has  made  possible 
the  diversion  to  vital  war  traffic 
of  about  2,000  employes  and 
10,000  miles  of  copper  wire. 

According  to  Harry  W.  Wilcox, 
AT&T  advertising  manager, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  most  of  the 
advertising  is  done  locally  by 
associated  companies,  there  are 
no  figures  available  regarding 
total  linage  and  media  usage. 
However,  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  companies  have 
been  using  newspapers  consist¬ 
ently,  devoting  part  of  their 
space  to  reducing  information 
calls. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


KELLOGG  CO.  got  under  way 

this  week  with  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  using  912 
daily  newspapers  and  2,700 
weeklies  to  promote  the  cereal, 
All-Bran.  Copy  emphasizing, 
recipes  and  testimonials  will  nm 
in  70-llne  units  once  and  twice 
weekly  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

A  consumer  campaign  using 
96  newspapers  in  the  anthracite 
sales  area  and  a  campaign  direct¬ 
ed  to  miners  using  21  papers 
in  the  anthracite  producing 
areas  have  been  starts  by  An¬ 
thracite  Industries,  Inc.  Both 
will  run  for  six  weeks,  the  con¬ 
sumer  ads  weekly  in  940  and 
640-line  sizes.  Ads  to  the  miners 
stress  the  need  for  increased 
production  and  those  to  consum¬ 
ers  explain  the  coal  shortage. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

The  Morton  Salt  Co.  is 
launching  a  campaign  for  grape¬ 
fruit  and  salt  using  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  outdoor. 
This  will  be  followed  by  drives 
for  vegetables  and  salt  and  in 
the  home-canning  season  for 
salt-brining.  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven 
AND  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  used 
full-page  newspaper  space  this 
week  to  report  to  the  people  of 
Southern  New  England  on  its 
1943  accomplishments.  Some 
particular  phase  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  work  was  pictured  and 
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described  for  each  month  of  Uul 
year.  Wendell  P.  Coho*  2  f 
places  the  accoimt.  ^ 

Davis  &  Beaven  has  been » 
pointed  to  handle  newspapers 
outdoor  advertising  for  Dogi? 
Ltd.,  Southern  California  db 
tributors  for  Vogue  T^es. 

Newspapers  and  radio  will  k 
used  by  the  Surety  Advert!* 
Co.  for  Mack  Drug  Co.  adri 
tising,  which  it  will  handle. 

A  special  trade  paper  cm 
paign,  "The  Key  to  AmerS 
showing  that  if  you  sdl 
York,  you  sell  the  entire  naiS 
is  being  placed  for  the  NetaTaK 
Times  by  Hirshon  -  Gaifl^K 
’Three  publications  have 
scheduled  to  date. 


'Templetone  Radio  Co.,  Ifyn 
Conn.,  maker  of  radios  aiu  * 
tronic  equipment,  has 
Peck  Advertising  Agency  i 
handle  its  accoimt.  Plant  a| 
not  be  complete  for  about 
month. 


The  National  NEEDLiOir 
Bureau,  New  York,  has  pn 
pared  a  booklet  of  tie-in 
gestions  for  stores  to  um  i 
“National  Sew  and  Save  Wni 
promotions,  Feb.  19  to  26.  TV 
bureau  anticipates  that  n* 
paper  advertising  linage  will  a 
ceed  the  1,785,695  lines  in  IM 

Newspapers  and  radio  are  li 
ing  used  to  introduce  D-Q  fon 
fic^  milk  in  the  Chicago  n 
now  that  the  Borden  Co.  is  a 
tending  distribution  to  0^ 
and  Hammond,  Ind.  Youni  | 
Rubicam  is  the  agency. 

The  dramatic  War  Bond  d 
sponsored  by  the  New  Ya 
Central,  showing  a  youi^  » 
dier  returned  home  blind,  gne 
ing  his  wife  for  the  first  ta 
since  losing  his  sight,  is  bes 
rim  in  63  newspapers  in  cib 
along  the  railroad.  Copy 
gins,  "YOU’VE  GOT  your  ejt 
’Then  dare  to  use  them!"  a 
continues  with  a  plea  to  ta 
bonds.  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldq 
prepared  the  1,000  line  ad. 


Wyandotte  Chemicals  Cb 
this  week  starts  a  new  caiiq)ii| 
in  20  newspapers  in  the  Ii 
and  Mid-West,  using  30  and  i! 
inch  advertisements  to  fcata 
the  speed  and  safety  of  Wya 
dotte  cleanser  for  modem  das 
ing  jobs.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Is 
is  the  agency. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  It 
been  appointed  advertising  age 
for  Rush  Deodorant,  owned! 
Carter  Products,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


Majestic  Radio  &  ’Televisi] 
Corp,  Chicago,  announces  i!i 
appointment  of  Irwin  Vladia 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  expe 
advertising. 

’The  Linen  ’Thread  Co., 
New  York,  manufacturer  : 
twine  and  string  products,  'c 
eluding  sports  nets,  netting 
fish  net,  and  thread  for  six 
manufacture  and  repair,  has « 
pointed  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Inc. 


’Trencher  Furs,  Inc.,  cusIob 
made  furrier,  has  plac^  ihK 
count  with  Cecil  &  Predw! 
Inc.  National  magazines  is 
local  newspapers  will  be  used. 

“Don’t  beg  ’em  Unde  Sis 
Don’t  put  patriotism  on  the  K 
tion  block!”  is  the  theme  of  w 
of  the  current  ‘War  Bond  ■ 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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of  the  nation's  most  productive  mettbpolitan  tnar- 
kets  calls  for  an  immediate  establishment  of  beach¬ 
heads,  if  they  are  not  already  secured,  for  exploita¬ 
tion.  Among  these  desirable  areas,  well  up  in  the 
potentially  favorable  list,  stands  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market.  Here  are  Ohio's  largest  and  second 
largest  retail  areas — Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26 
adjacent  counties,  firmly  linked  together  with  simi¬ 
lar  interests  and  aspirations.  They  have  also  a 
common  interest  in  ONE  newspaper — the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  Natural,  because  it  is  in  tune 
with  the  thinking  and  living  of  these  communities 
and  has  heen  for  well  over  a  century.  Sound  sales 
judgment  calls  for  consistent  and  persistent  use  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market. 


A  Record  of  Which 
We  Are  All  Proud! 


Newspaper  advertising  in  support  of  the 
war  effort,  including  tnirtv-six  different 
war  projects,  reached  the  total  of  $16.- 
656,528  in  the  3-nionth  period.  August- 
Octoter,  1943.  49%  of  this  grand  total 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  War  Bond 
advertising.  These  figures  represent 
support  for  the  war  effort  through  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  alone.  Support  given 
through  news  and  editorial  columns  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  evaluate,  since 
such  support  by  newspapers  could  never 
be  for  sale. 

Let's  all  buy  Bonds  and  keep  on  buying 
them  to  Back  the  Attack. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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POnTini  Daily  PRESS 


PONTIAC 


Craven  Sparked  Drive 
For  Press  in  FCC 


that  point. 


A  New  Kind  of 
Health  Feature 
written  by 


MARY  BEARD 

Director,  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service— 
America's  Foremost 
Nursing  Authority. 


Pontiac  Press 
Homes  take 
NO  OTHER 
Daily  Newspaperl 


An  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  HELPFUL  col¬ 
umn,  coupling  com¬ 
mon  sense  with 
modern  health  prac¬ 
tices,  gives  readers 
essential  fundamen¬ 
tals  on  home  care  of 
the  sick.  Particu¬ 
larly  timely  in  these 
days  when  doctors 
are  scarce. 


Carrier  surveys  show  that  the  38,600 
Daily  Press  homes  in  this  important 
Michigan  area  cannot  be  reached  by 
one  or  a  group  of  outside  dailies.  Seven 
out  of  ten  means  over  100,000  exclusive 
readership  in  a  market  that  is  produc¬ 
ing  $100,000,000  in  Industrial  Payrolls 
annually.  Capacity  to  build  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  automobiles,  trucks 
and  busses  to  meet  the  flood  of  peace¬ 
time  orders  makes  Pontiac  a  top  market 
for  present  and  future  sales.  Get  con¬ 
centrated  Daily  Press  coverage! 


Succinct! 

Advice-Packed! 

Space-Saving! 


Now  running  in 
NEA  -  serviced 
papers. 


Only  Daily  Newspaper!— Over  38,000  Net  Paid! 
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(ut  of  more  than 


In  1941,  Tlie  New  York  News  will  iiiuke  a  eontribiition  to  news¬ 
print  eonserx  ation  of  more  than  50,000  tons.  I  nder  present  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions,  it  will  use  50,000  tons  less  paper  than  it  consumed 
in  1941,  the  base  year. 

This  is  hy  far  the  largest  saving  hy  any  American  newspaper.  Only 
a  scant  few  papers  in  the  (;ountry  use  as  much  paper  as  The  News 
will  sat'e.  According  to  information  supplied  hy  the  A.N.P.A.,  there 
are  only  nine  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  that  used  as  much  as  50,000 
tons  of  newsprint  in  1941  <»r  1942. 

Reduced  consumption  hy  The  News  will  make  available  all  the 
newsprint  needed  in  1944  for  scores  of  daily  newspapers. 

This  drastic  curtailment  in  the  use  of  paper  calls  for  the  most 
exacting  economy  and  means  a  real  sacrifice  both  in  circulation  and 
advertising. 

The  News  wishes  herewith  to  express  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  its  advertisers,  in  our  efforts  to  cut  consump¬ 
tion.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  we  may  again  give 
advertisers  all  the  space  they  want,  when  they  want  it.  And  that 
every  person  who  wishes-  to  read  The  News  will  again  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  one. 


NEW  YORK  NEWS  NEWSPRINT 
CONSUMPTION  ‘QUOTA 


Editorial- 

Features  omitted  and  features  con¬ 
densed. 

Comic  and  Country  Coloroto  Sec¬ 
tions  reduced  in  size. 

Mechanical- 

Comic  paper  weiitht  reduced. 
Weight  of  cover  stock  reduced. 
Waste  eliminated. 

Circulation— 

Canadian  circulation  abolished. 
Sunday  News  price  raised  in  36 
states.  Unsold  papers  and  returns 
drastically  reduced.  Distribution 
curtailed. 

Advertising- 

All  black  and  white  advertising 
omitted  from  country  editions, 
daily  and  Sunday.  Total  number 
of  pages  reduced.  Classified  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Section  discontinued. 
Advertising  curtailed  wherever 
possible  in  all  sections. 


PiaURE  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORKS 


NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  •  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  •  155  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  San  Francitca 

Imoge  net  paid  January  tirculation  exceeded  1,950,000  Daily 
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3,850,000  Sunday 
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COMING  UNDER  the  "I  Wonder 
Why?”  Department  is  this 
headline  from  the  Cincinnati 
Timet-Star: 

Noted  Piano  Teacher  Dies; 
Concert  Is  Postponed 

■ 

A  Toledo  Blade  staff  member, 
anxious  to  know  how  many 
replies  he  could  get  from  a  “Sit¬ 
uations  Wanted”  advertisement 
in  Eorroa  &  Publisher,  used  a 
box  number  instead  of  his  name. 

First  of  the  13  letters  he  soon 
obtained  was  fnMn  Kenneth  D. 
Tooill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Blade. 

He’s  keeping  the  letter — just 
in  case. 

a 

WIVES  sometimes  hear  startling 
news  from  their  husbands  in 
the  Army,  as  is  shown  by  this 
clipping  from  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News: 

"Sgt.  Lawrence  J.  Hoover  has 
informed  his  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Ruth  Adkins,  who  lives  at 
300  Twelfth  Street,  he  received 
word  recently  that  he  was  the 
tether  of  a  baby  girl.  He  also 
informed  her  that  he  received 
her  Christmas  packages.  He  is 
stationed  in  England  and  recent¬ 
ly  spent  a  furlough  in  Oxford.” 

■ 

THE  news  editor  on  the  Lewieton 
( Me. )  Evening  Journal  han¬ 
dled  the  Jan.  21  bombing  of 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  by  a  huge 
force  of  American  bombers  in 
this  manner:  “U.  S.  Bombers 
Makes  Hamburg  Out  of  Frank¬ 
furt.” 

■ 

WHEN  it  comes  to  suicides,  the 
words  are  taboo  out  west  a 
bit,  and  on  the  Associated  Press 
Intermountain  loop,  when  a 
member  cut  in  from  Boise  with 
a  reference  to  suicide.  Salt  Lake 
headquarters  messaged: 

"Suggest  eliminate  reference 
to  attempted  suicide  in  BD6, 
saying  merely  that  he  cut  his 
throat.” 

■ 

THE  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Pott 
headlined  a  column  by  Ruth 
MiUett  on  the  women’s  page: 
“Are  Women  Patriotic — Column¬ 
ist  Questions  It  In  Face  of  Con¬ 
demning  Facts  and  Figures  in 
National  Picture.” 

The  payoff  came  in  the  under¬ 
lines  which  read: 

“Birmingham  Business  Women 
Agree  That  Sex  is  Not  Doing 
Enough  in  War.” 

a 

A  “HELLO”  and  “goodby”  in¬ 
troduction,  all  in  one,  took 
place  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Sdmitar  when  Zollie  How¬ 
ard,  managing  editor,  brought 
around  Mn.  Norbert  Hildebrand, 
who  had  been  on  the  copy  desk 
several  days,  to  meet  Fred  Snod¬ 
grass,  news  editor. 

Snodgress  had  been  ill  with 
the  flu  while  the  woman  copy- 
reader  was  at  work.  Before  go¬ 
ing  on  the  cc^y  desk,  Mrs. 
HUdebrand  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  two  weeks  but  Snod¬ 
gress  had  not  met  her.  The 
day  Snodgress  came  back  to 
work,  Mrs.  Hildebrand  notifled 
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Howard  that  her  husband,  a  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  newspaperman 
and  a  corporal  in  the  Army,  was 
being  transferred  from  Memphis 
and  she  was  resigning  to  go  with 
him. 

So  Howard’s  introduction  was 
like  this: 

“Mr.  Snodgress,  meet  Mrs. 
Hildebrand,  she’s  quitting  to¬ 
day.” 


ead 


Income  Tax  Muddle 
THE  Cleveland  Press  last  week 
demonstrated  that  the  income 
tex  law  under  which  the  public 
is  now  filling  out  returns  and 
making  pajrments  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  even  government  tax 
experts  can’t  agree  on  the 
amount  an  individual  must  pay. 

The  Press  sent  five  reporters 
on  Monday  morning  to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Office  at  Cleve¬ 
land  where  thousands  are  now 
getting  free  advice  from  govern¬ 
ment  “experts”  on  making  out 
their  tax  returns. 

E^ch  man  was  equipped  with 
an  identical  set  of  facts  concern¬ 
ing  a  hypothetical  income  for 
1943. 

Unknown  to  the  deputy  col¬ 
lectors  they  presented  five  dif¬ 
ferent  men  with  the  same  set  of 
figures  on  income,  tax  payments 
to  date  and  claims  for  exemp¬ 
tions. 

The  answers  obviously  should 
have  been  identical  but  here  are 
the  results  obtained  by  the  five 
different  deputy  collectors  on 
the  same  facts: 

Reporter  J.  Howard  Absalom 
owes  the  Government  $12.55. 

Reporter  Eugene  Segal  is  en¬ 
titled  to  refund  of  $13.88. 

Reporter  Stanley  Anderson 
owes  the  Government  $246.10. 

Reporter  Dan  Williams  is  en¬ 
titled  to  refund  of  $9.21. 

Reporter  Joseph  Collier  is  en¬ 
titled  to  refund  of  $8.23. 

The  revelation  of  the  muddle 
in  the  Revenue  Collector’s  of¬ 
fice  on  which  thousands  are  re¬ 
lying  for  help,  brought  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  investigation  from  Col¬ 
lector  Thomas  Carey. 

The  Press  declared  the  story  a 
clear-cut  example  of  public  and 
official  confusion  caused  by  the 
present  income  tax  law  and  edi¬ 
torially  declared  its  purpose  was 
to  show  Congress  the  necessity 
of  simplifying  present  income 
tax  forms  and  provisions. 

The  story  followed  one  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ray  DeCrane,  Press  re¬ 
porter,  who  last  week  pi-esented 
his  income  tax  problem  to  five 
separate  “experts”  who  are 
among  scores  that  now  occupy 
vacant  store  rooms  and  parts  of 
their  homes  to  provide  income 
tax  assistance  for  a  fee. 

Mr.  DeCrane  and  City  Editor 
Louis  Clifford  decided  to  see 

WHOSE  B1.SEX  COLUMN 

covering  S  “human  interest" 
fields  each  week,  rates  FIRST 
among  both  men  ai^  women 
readers,  thus  proving  its  “mass” 
following? 

(See  Page  59)  _ 


what  the  government  deputies 
would  do  with  an  income  tax 
return  after  the  vacant  store 
“experts”  gave  five  varied  an¬ 
swers  on  the  same  figures. 

Casualty  List  Method 

A  SUCCESSFUL  system  of  list¬ 
ing  war  casualties  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar,  enab¬ 
ling  it  to  get  many  page  one 
stories  of  interest  to  Memphis 
and  the  surrounding  Mid-South 
circulation  territory. 

“Since  we  feel  that  coverage  I 
of  casualties  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  services  that  can  be  ren- 1 
dered  our  readers  during  war- 1 
time,  this  high-speed,  sure-fire, 
checking  system  has  been  not 
only  valuable  for  immediate  ref¬ 
erence  but  will  be  valuable  after 
the  war,”  says  Editor  E.  J. 
Meeman. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  ' 
the  circulation  areas,  which  | 
were  marked  off  in  the  Rand- 
McNally  Atlas.  Then  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  was  compiled,  listing  > 
all  towns  in  the  outlined  areas  i 
in  which  at  least  25  copies  of ! 
the  Press-Scimitar  were  being 
regularly  distributed. 

Menno  Duerksen,  the  war  cas¬ 
ualty  reporter,  checks  his  cas- 
ualty  lists  with  the  towns.  Mem¬ 
phians,  of  course,  rate  most  at-  | 
tention  because  almost  half  of  j 
the  total  circulation  is  in  Mem- ; 
phis.  In  news  value,  stories  on  , 
casualties  are  rated  first,  on  | 
killed  in  action;  second,  missing 
and  prisoners  of  war;  third,  j 
woimded.  Kin  of  all  Memphians  | 
are  located  for  first-hand  data 
and  in  the  outlying  circulation 
areas,  long-distance  phone  calls 
and  letters  are  used  as  contacts. 
Towns  within  the  circulation 
scope  which  do  not  receive 
papers  are  given  consideration 
for  listing  the  names  of  casual¬ 
ties  only. 

The  name  of  each  casualty  is 
recorded  in  a  loose-leaf  record 
book,  arranged  alphabetically. 
After  the  name  is  listed  the 
man’s  home  town,  date  story  is 
run,  and  a  code  letter  indicating 
category:  K,  for  killed;  P,  for 
prisoner;  W,  for  wounded,  etc. 
If  name  is  only  listed  and  no 
story  run,  another  letter  is  add¬ 
ed,  (L),  to  indicate  it  was  only 
listed.  All  this  can  be  recorded 
in  one  line  across  a  standard 
loose  leaf  page.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  morgue  system 
of  filing  photos,  cuts,  etc. _ 

INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  year  1943,  The 
Sun  had  the  largest  volume 
of  Industrial  advertising,  the 
largest  gain,  and  the  largest 
percentage  gain,  of  any  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 


New  York 


ID 


"MAH'  When  The  See  Moiu 
Begister  and  Tribune  at- 
nounced  it  was  sponaorli^ 
a  'Smokes  for  Soldiers' 
fund  and  asked  lowant  ttn 
donations...  the  'dou|)i' 
really  started  rolliog  1: 

CASH  DOKATIOHS  TBOH 
KTZBT  CODBTT  IH  THI  SI19 

"Quarters,  dollars,  cheo 
more  than  $12,555.00  iai 
That  money  sent  (hold 
seats)  over  FIVE  MULICI, 
sxnai  HOHUBID  THOOSAn  0 
to  us  soldiers  on  the  fi^ 
Ing  fronts. 

"So  thanks,  Iowa,  and  tki 
to  The  Hegister  and  Trlhs 
for  putting  the  'Smokes 
Soldiers'  plea  into  nearlj 
400,000  homes  in  Iowa.  ^ 
the  kind  of  pulling  power 
you  get  from  the  320,931 
daily  and  391,081  Sundsf 
circulation  of  The  Des  •W' 
Hegister  and  Tribune. 
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'Go  West,  Mn  Advertiser, 
for  New  Markets 
with  Brand  New 
Opportunities  Today 


and  Tomorrow! 


THE  BIG  3 


For  full  dotoils  of  Pacific  Coott  morkols,  coll 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


PACIFIC  COASrS  NEW  POPULATION  IS 
PERMANENT-NOT  JUST  A 
WARTIME  PHENOMENON! 

War  has  been  the  spur— not  just  the  cause— of 
the  movement  of  new  millions  of  population  to  the 
Pacific  Coast!  Since  1900  the  western  states  have 
been  the  only  large  region  with  a  consistently  favor¬ 
able  ratio  of  in-migrants  over  departing  popula¬ 
tion.  Long  before  war  began,  the  majority  of  these 
new  millions  dreamed  of  moving  West.  And  now 
that  the  times  enabled  them  to  realize  their  dream, 
they're  digging  in  their  roots  and  they're  here  to  stay! 
ir 

That's  why  more  and  more  advertisers  are 
"A-Scheduling"  the*Big-3'.  They  prize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  markets  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  and  they  know  that  the  *Big-3*  gives 
one-in-every-two-family  coverage  in  their  markets 
with  remarkable  economy! 


THE  BIG  THREE 


Pacific  Coast  Coverage 


editoi 
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$4,255,324  Spent  On 
War  Ads  In  November 


As  in  the  first  survey,  covering  papors.  Of  the  $3,363,526.78  paid 
August  through  October,  War  for,  $1,591,060.94  was  sponsored 
Bond  advertising  received  the  by  national  advertisers.  $1,460,- 
greatest  emphasis,  accounting  965.84  by  local  advertisers  and 
for  $819,590.80  or  19.3%  of  the  $311,500  was  paid  for  by  the 
November  total  though  no  major  government  and  used  to  aid  re- 
bond  drive  was  in  process.  cruiting. 

—  ,  -  No  figures  are  recorded  for 

Weor  Fund  Second  four — phonograph  record  sal- 

Moving  up  from  the  third  vage,  stocking  salvage,  aircraft 
place  it  held  in  the  initial  sur-  warning  service  and  forest  fire 
vey.  National  War  Fund  adver-  prevention,  of  the  38  divisions 
tising  placed  second  in  Novem-  covered  in  the  first  survey, 
ber  with  $50n0.809.40  or  11.8%  of  Following  is  the  Advertising 
the  total  spent,  and  “Don’t  Tele-  Checking  Bureau's  detailed 
phone,”  previously  in  second  breakdown  showing  the  distri- 
place,  slid  to  number  three  with  bution  of  war-effort  advertising 
$427,205.52  or  10%  of  the  placed  in  daily  and  Sunday 
month's  aggregate.  However,  for  papers  in  November,  1943,  alone 
the  four-month  period  “Don’t  as  well  as  in  the  entire  four- 
Telephone”  remained  in  second  month  period: 

War-Effort  Advertising 

NOVR.MBRR  A170UST-NOVR.MBBR 

PROJRtT  Rzpmditure  Rank  Expenditure  Rank 

War  Bonds  . .?  819.500.80  1  $  8,976.616.40  1 

National  War  Fund .  500.809.40  2  1.692.968.44  .8 

Don’t  Tolophone  .  427.206.62  3  1.902.179.68  2 

Food  ( Including  Crop  Corpe 

and  Anti-Black  Market)...  349.066.46  4  806,469.84  4 

Rccruitinir — Armed  Servioee.  .  227.461.92  6  680,962.24  6 

Tiro  and  Car  Conservation.  .  .  .  199.857.28  6  283.219.16  16 

II.  S.  Army — Recruiting 

(WAO*  . .  106.000.00  7  419.000.00  10 

Civilian  Morale  .  178.661.10  8  847.447.86  6 

Anti-Inflation  .  174,122.46  9  ,683.604.16  7 

Fat  and  Grease  Salvase .  116.191.16  10  ,374.310.64  11 

Roi  rtiitingr — War  Induetry  .  .  107.1.37.62  11  546.96.3.83  8 

U.  9.  Army — Recruitinir  (ex¬ 
cept  WAO*  .  96.600.00  12  289,600.00  16 

MtilUple  Projects  .  96.293.82  13  279,482.70  17 

Waete  Paper  Salvaire .  92,762.10  14  .371,186.00  12 

Don’t  ’Travel  .  91.878.92  16  290..344.26  14 

Buy  our  Fuel  Now .  88.776.26  16  343.607.03  1.3 

Shop  Early  .  87.092.60  17  87.092.60  24 

Lirht  and  Power  Conservation  68.289.34  18  434.378.00  9 

Blood  Donation  .  60,168.16  19  260.019.60  18 

Armed  Force  Morale .  46.366.16  20  160.940.40  21 

envilian  Defense  .  .33.240.44  21  186.339.72  20 

Scrap  Metal  Salvatre .  26.193.84  22  88.299.22  23 

Rumor  Prevention  .  22,101.94  2.3  60.131.83  30 

Merchant  Marine — Recruitinr*  20.000.00  24  60.000.00  28 

Appliance  Conservation  .  18.128.04  26  197,412.67  19 

Non-Discrimination  .  12.661.60  26  60,728.68  26 

Share  Your  Home .  12.231. .38  27  46.763.26  31 

AbsenteeiMn  .  11.023.04  28  116.260.10  22 

Bottle  Salvaire  .  5.871.18  29  66,712.25  29 

Tin  Can  Salvase .  6.829.04  30  26.360.76  32 

Home  Accident  Prevention...  4,030.02  31  12.709.76  34 

Christmas  Mailinr  .  3.602.62  32  62.’772.78  27 

Home  Up-Keep  .  1,764.00  33  1,764.00  36 

Phonoirraph  Record  Salrace.  .  0,409.20  36 

Slockinir  Salvaire  .  1,411.76  .37 

Aircraft  Warninr  Service ....  69.809.17  26 

Foreet  Fire  Prevention .  13.608.32  .33 

Miscellaneous**  .  68,633.32  662.466.61 


The  only  solace  I  get  these  days  is  settling  doxen 
lotth  my  pipe  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News* 
with  its  78  separate  features.’’ 


’TOTAL 


*lndicates  advertisintr  for  recruitinr  paid  for  by  the  Oovemment. 
**MiBceHaneou*— not  riven  a  rankinr  because  it  to  made  up  of  a  variety 
of  small  projects.  _ 


WHAT  POPULAR  COLUMN 

rating  FIRST  among  lay  read¬ 
ers,  is  used  at  Ohio  State  Medi¬ 
cal  School  for  textual  assign¬ 
ments  in  psychiatry  courses? 
(See  page  59) 


MIDWEST  TO  MEET 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Phillips 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb. 
20-21.  Ed  Carpel,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  program  chairman. 
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To  ttionsands  o!  American 
iniliesthicoimtiY  o?8r,  The 
teedited  Press  brings  day 
ii,  day  out  the  sort  of  inti- 


...  in  pictare  and  story.  AP 
nperters  and  photographers 
an  specifically  instmcted  to 
com  the  imman"  side  of  the 


America  is  patefnl! 
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Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Work  Stoppage 
Ends  QuicUy 

PrMWDMn  Halt  Run 
With  More  Than 
100.000  Copies  to  Go 

Rocbsster,  N.  Y..  Feb.  2 — Ap¬ 
proximately  113,000  subscribers 
failed  to  receive  copies  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  k  Chronicle  last  Sim- 
day  (Jan.  30)  as  a  result  of  a 
dilute  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  and  the 
Rochester  Pressmen’s  Union,  Lo¬ 
cal  36  (AFL). 

The  stoppage  of  work,  after 
22,000  copies  of  the  paper  were 
run  off,  developed  when  the 
pressmen  refus^  to  continue 
their  duties  after  an  announce¬ 
ment,  scheduled  for  the  final  run. 
explained  diat  deliveries  of  the 
paper  would  be  delayed  because 
the  union  had  not  supplied 
a  crew  “sufficient”  to  man  the 
presses,  according  to  F.  Neal 
Murphy,  business  manager  of  the 
Democrat  k  Chronicle. 

Paper's  Statement 

A  formal  statement  by  the 
newspaper  said  that  the  stop¬ 
page  was  “in  violation  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  publishers  and  a 
union  containing  an  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  clause,  guar¬ 
anteeing  continuous  operation 
pending  settlement  of  any  dis¬ 
pute.” 

Gordon  T.  Pratt,  president  of 
the  local,  and  Donald  J.  Hogan, 
secretary-treasurer,  claimed  that 
"the  union  did  not  violate  the 
contract  in  any  respect.” 

According  to  Murphy,  the 
stoppage  was  unauthorized  by 
the  union  and  international 
union  oflScers  ordered  the  men 
to  ret\im  to  work  Sunday  night. 

Following  is  the  statement  in¬ 
tended  for  the  final  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion: 

“If  Your  Paper  Was  Late, 
Here’s  Why: 

“The  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
voices  keen  regret  to  all  those 
readers  who  were  inconveni¬ 
enced  today  by  late  delivery  of 
their  newspaper. 

“This  newspaper  has  a  labor 
contract  with  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union,  Local  36,,  whereby  ^e 
u^on  agrees  to  furnish  sufiB- 
cient  press  crews  to  produce 
each  issue  of  the  paper. 

Contract  Violation  Cited 

“Three  full  press  crews  are 
required  to  print  the  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  after  suppling  the  neces¬ 
sary  help  for  years,  the  tmion 
notified  the  management  that  it 
could  supply  only  two  crews. 
At  press  time  it  actually  sup¬ 
plied  only  one  crew,  so  that 
thousands  of  our  readers  were 
deprived  of  their  Sunday  paper 
until  early  afternoon. 

“’This  is  a  gross  violation  of 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
union,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  December  the  pressmen 
were  granted  a  voluntary  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  amounting  to 
$5.06  per  week  per  num  for  a 
40-hour,  5-day  week.” 

What  few  papers  were  of- 
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fered  for  sale  in  downtown 
Rochester  were  sold  by  many 
newsstands  at  15  cents  a  copy, 
as  compared  with  the  normal 
price  of  10  cents.  In  many  cases 
subscribers  offered  to  pay  10 
cents  for  Just  the  comic  and 
magazine  sections  which  are  run 
before  the  regular  edition. 

When  toe  switchboard  at  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  became 
jammed  with  calls  from  resi¬ 
dents  who  failed  to  receive  their 
paper,  toe  Rochester  Telephone 
Corporation  stepped  into  toe  pic¬ 
ture  to  help  out.  Operators  were 
instructed  to  inform  questioners 
the  paper  did  not  publish. 

Out-of-town  papers  sold  out 
quickly,  with  most  New  York 
^itions  reported  gone  before 
toe  morning  was  half  over.  It 
was  too  late  to  rush  in  papers 
from  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  to 
take  care  of  the  demand. 


Interstate  Rotes 
Of  AT&T  Lowered 

Interstate  telephone  and  tele¬ 
type  rates  will  be  reduced,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  following 
agreement  by  toe  A.  T.  k  T.  and 
toe  Federal  Communications 
Conunission. 

Tlie  reductions,  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  aggregate  $10,- 
350,000  a  year,  will  be  achieved 
partially  by  adding  an  extra 
hour,  6-7  p.m.,  to  toe  lower 
night  rate  bracket,  designed  as 
a  help  to  service  men  and  war 
workers  away  from  home. 

The  overtime  rates  on  the  tele¬ 
type  messages  also  will  be  low¬ 
ered.  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  toe  initial-period  rate, 
where  the  initial  rate  is  more 
than  30  cents.  Benefits  from 
this  reduction  are  expected  to 


of  interstate  telet}^  tnfl^ 
present  is  government  mat|. 

Another  saving  to  t^  ~.li. 
will  be  effected  by 
ance,  effective  Feb.  IS,  of 
charges  on  interstate  ud  w 
eign  calls  collected  by  hotels,  ^ 
m 

Inquirer  Fight  Caid 

Sponsored  by  the  PhiUultM 
Inquirer  Charities,  Inc., 
nual  tournament  of  chiunpiou 
a  major  event  in  toe  1944  16!^ 
die  Atlantic  A.A.U.  boxi^  chu; 
pionships,  got  under  way  Feb  i 
at  Convention  Hall,  Philadelpta 
with  a  capacity  house  pr^ 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  publish^ 
of  the  Inquirer,  is  head  of  Phijj. 
delphia  Inquirer  Charities,  fe 
and  John  Webster,  sports  stir| 
director  of  activities. 


But  the  Presses  Keep  Rollim 


The  stars  on  the  service  flags  of  the 
eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers, 
are  a  source  of  deep  pride,  and  so 
is  the  spirit  of  those  who,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  colleagues,  are  carrying 
on  so  worthily. 

Booth  Newspapers  are  proud  to 
share  with  their  approximately  three 
hundred  thousand  reader  -  families, 
who  have  also  given  sons,  fathers  and 
daughters  to  the  services,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  upholding  and  protecting 
American  traditions  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Full  recognition  is  also  given  to 
the  further  responsibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  keen,  alert,  accurate  source  of 


wartime  news.  The  very  word,  nem 
paper  suggests  the  importance  of  tUt 
function,  and  Booth  Newspapers  ban 
always  regarded  it  their  first  duty. 

Each  of  the  eight  Booth  Michigv 
Newspapers  is  a  vital,  essential  fac¬ 
tor  in  its  community.  No  otho*  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  has  such  close, 
friendly,  personal  contact,  and  war 
time  diflSculties  serve  only  to  mak(|| 
this  contact  more  intimate  and 
helpful. 


0  For  further  taet»m  call  Dan  A. 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  YoA 
City  17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  DL 


BOOTH  2e!<vW  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZOD  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSDN  CITIZEN  PATRIDT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information 

to  help  them  do  their  part  in  the  war? 


rising  columns,  a  total  estimated  to  be 
worth  $21,000,000,  as  compared  with 
SI 5,000,000  from  all  other  media 
combined.  “Again  in  the  Fourth  War 
Loan,”  Secretary  Morgenthau  de¬ 
clared,  “ti’c  are  goi»/g  to  depend  heavily 
upon  the  newspapers. ..to  carry  our  ur¬ 
gent  message  to  the  American  people.” 


When  OPA  faced  the  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  nation  almost  overnight  on 
the  comple.xities  of  point  rationing,  it 
leaned  on  newspapers  as  on  no  other 
informative  force...  ^ 

trusted  newspapers 
to  reach  e^'ery  fam-  1^  ^ 

ily  with  messages 
that  could  be  not 
only  read  but  kept 
and  referred  to  again  and  again.  “With¬ 
out  this  cooperation,”  affirmed  Price 
Administrator  Prentiss  Brown,  “the 
high  degree  of  public  understanding 
of  this  huge  program  never  could  have 
been  achieved  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  weeks.” 


-JL  ^ever  before,”  declares 
War  Mobilization  Director  James  F. 
Bvmes,  “has  it  been  so  urgent  that 
Americans  understand  so  many  facts, 
or  absorb  so  much  information . . .” 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  this 
information . . .  most  of  the  facts  they 
need  ttxlay  to  guide  them  in  their 
homefront  tasks? 


In  the  Fat  Salvage  prt)gram,  in  the 
recruiting  of  Manpower,  in  the  great 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign, 
in  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive . . .  and 
in  scores  of  other  great  war  causes... 
newspapers  are  keeping  the  people  in¬ 
formed  and  inspiring  them  to  action. 


When  WPB  called  for  the  nation¬ 
wide  dri\'e  that  produced  6,000,000 
__  ^  tons  of  scrap  metal 

SflppI  fSSk  in  three  weeks  and 
saved  the  steel  mills 
disastrous 
closedowns,  94  per 
W  lUlP*  Jj  cent  of  the  people 
learned  about  the 
great  crusade  through  their  newspapers 
in  only  16  days,  a  Callup  poll  showed. 
'The  job  that  the  newspapers  have 
done,”  said  WPB  Chairman  Donald 
Nelson,  “is  absolutely  unprecedented 
in  this  country,” 


rom 


This  matchless  informative  power 
of  newspapers  is  at  your  command, 
too.  Through  it,  you  can  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  inform  people  about  your 
products  and  your  services,  your 
wartime  activities  and  your  post¬ 
war  plans. 


When  the  Treasury  evaluated  the 
informative  support  that  put  the 
S 1 8,943,000,000  Third  War  Loan  over 

that  newspapers 
I  had  contributed, 
agh  their 
and  adver- 


news 
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N.  Y.  Times 
Buys  WQXR 
And  FM  Station 

Present  Executives  to 
Remain  .  .  .  Nicholas 
Roosevelt  Is  Liaison  Man 

The  New  York  Timet  has 
agreed  to  purchase  all  the  stock 
of  the  Interstate  Broadcasting 
Co.,  which  operates  Station 


with  contempt  of  court.  He  was 
admonished  by  Judge  Clement 
who  insisted  that  Moses  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
but  the  court  was  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  Moses'  disclaimer  that  he 
had  defied  the  court  intention¬ 
ally. 

TTie  court,  however,  rescinded 


Moses'  contract  with  J.  Hurt. 
Whitehead,  owner  of  the  weekly 
who  leased  it  under  a  novel  ar¬ 
rangement  The  contract  pro¬ 
vided  that  Moses  was  to  handle 
the  news  content  of  the  paper 
and  Whitehead  was  to  determine 
the  editorials  and  to  write  them. 

Moses  became  involved  when. 


torial  thought  on  counw 
tions.  ^ 

Under  the  court’s 
Moses  will  turn  the  dsom- 
to  Whitehead  on  AprU  u,?? 
the  meantime  he  it 
again.st  any  further  lapses^ 


Sulsberger  Roosevelt 

WQXR  and  FM  Station  WQXR 
in  New  York,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Times,  and  John  V.  L. 
Hogan,  president,  and  Elliott  M. 
Sanger,  executive  vice-president, 
of  the  broadcasting  company. 
The  transaction,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  involve  more  than  $1,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Hogan  and  Mr.  Sanger 
will  continue  under  five  year 
contracts  as  chief  executives  of 
the  stations,  and  no  change  is 
contemplated  in  the  personnel 
or  program  policy,  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  said. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Times  will 
continue  its  hourly  news  broad¬ 
casts  for  the  present  over  Station 
WMCA,  also  in  New  York. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  will  be  the 
liaison  executive  between  the 
Times  and  its  broadcasting  in¬ 
terests.  returning  to  the  Times 
after  an  absence  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  years.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  period  he  served  as  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Hungary,  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  deputy  director  of 
OWI  under  Elmer  Davis. 

Messrs.  Hogan  and  Sanger 
stated  they  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  sell  except  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  which,  like  the  Times, 
was  determined  to  continue  the 
essential  character  of  the  station. 
The  WQXR  programs  are  unique 
in  that  most  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  day  is  devoted  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  classical  music. 

The  Times  filed  application  for 
an  FM  station  on  Jan.  18  with 
the  FCC  ( E.  &  P..  Jan.  22.  p.  48 ) . 

Court  Settles  Suit 
Over  Weekly  Lease 

Danvoxe,  Va.,  Feb.  2 — Judge 
J.  Turner  Clement  of  the  Pitt¬ 
sylvania  County  Circuit  Court  in 
Chatham  last  week  dismissed  a 
rule  he  had  issued  against  Pres¬ 
ton  W.  Moses,  publisher  of  the 
PitUylvav’-  Tribune,  alleged  to 
have  violated  the  terms  of  a  re¬ 
straining  order. 

Moses  was  specifically  charged 
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■  magazine,  this  medium  has  . 

■  the  lowest  milline  rate  in  - 

■  the  area  15c  for  80,000.  _ 


0  U  Z  D  0  E  S  its  1944  Hartford 
area  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  Courant’s  Sunday  magazine 
exclusively.  The  Courant  is  the 
paper  that’s  the  proved  payer. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Courant  covers  more  outlets. 


Nationally  Rtprestnttd  by  Oilman,  Nicoll  fs'  Ruthman 


THE  REASON  more  ottiliis 
covered  by  the  Courant  is  tbi; 
circulation  corresponds  to 
area’s  effective  buying  io 
in  city,  ^outside).  Andtk 
one  reason  things  adiertod 
the  Courant  are  also  SOLD. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  oniwor  torn*  of  tho  quostions  our  subscribors  hovo  boon  asking 
about  how  Time  gathors,  vorHlos,  writos  and  distributos  its  nows. 


rays.  Incidentally,  the  magazine  use 
of  this  equipment  is  such  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  that  in  a  day  when  no  new 
presses  can  be  built  we  could  not 
have  started  this  venture  if  we  had 
not  located  our  second  press  2,000 
miles  away  in  Detroit — and  if  our 
printers  had  not  obtained  WPB  per¬ 
mission  to  move  the  press  and  other 
equipment  to  the  Coast  by  pointing 
out  all  the  transcontinental  transpor¬ 
tation  Time’s  California  edition 
would  save. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  along 
with  those  of  the  whole  West  Coast 
for  this  forward  step,”  wired  Los  An¬ 
geles  aviation  tycoon  “Dutch”  Kindel- 
berger.  “Good  news  indeed,”  echoed 
University  of  California  President 
Robert  G.  Sproul.  “I  hope  other  pub¬ 
lishers  will  accept  the  challenge.” 

This  new  Time  edition  is  really 
^  just  another  ex- 

West  to  grow  up 
Bvl  /•piaap.  /  with  the  coun- 

magazine  to  open 
,  a  news  bureau  on 

the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  year  later  we 
made  this  into 
two — one  in  San  Francisco,  one  in 
Los  Angeles.  And  today  there  are  more 
than  30  Time  &  Life  people  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Coast. 

We  hope  this  California  printing 
will  be  the  smooth-running  end-prod¬ 
uct  of  all  the  experiments  we  have 
conducted  in  getting  out  our  editions 
in  Mexico,  Colombia,  Argentina, 
Sweden,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Austral¬ 
ia  and  Hawaii.  And  unless  the  planes 
are  grounded  between  Chicago  and  the 
Coast,  all  our  subscribers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  get  their  copies  by 
Friday. 

Cordially, 

i^r 

P.S.  And  subscribers  from  the  Ap¬ 
palachians  to  the  Rockies  should  get 
their  copies  earlier  too — for  shift¬ 
ing  this  printing  load  of  130,000  cop¬ 
ies  to  the  Coast  will  move  up  our 
other  shipments  from  Chicago  four 
hours  all  along  the  line. 


With  this  issue  Time  becomes  the 
first  national  magazine  ever  printed 
in  California  for  California  readers. 

Since  Time  began  our  West  Coast 
subscribers  have  been  getting  the 
first  copies  off  the  press  each  week 
— rushed  overland  to  them  by  the 
fastest  trains.  But  since  1935  our 
circulation  in  booming  California  has 
been  growing  50%  faster  than  the 
average.  Percentagewise  we  now  have 
more  readers  there  than  has  any  other 
front-rank  magazine.  In  fact,  one 
out  of  every  thirteen  California  fami¬ 
lies  reads  Time  each  week — and  it 
takes  more  than  130,000  copies  for 
this  one  state  alone. 

And  now — just  when  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  get  all  these  copies  to 
the  Coast  on  time — the  war-burdened 
transcontinental  trains  are  ^ 
finding  it  harder  than  ever 
to  make  the  express  speeds  \  ^ 
at  which  Time  must  travel  to 
reach  all  our  California  sub-  Cl  J 
scribers  by  Friday.  I  M 

One  way  to  meet  this  trans- 
portation  problem  would  have 
been  to  send  our  California 
copies  to  press  early,  leav- 
ing  out  some  of  the  news — 
but  we  think  we  have  solved  it  a 
better  way.  For  from  now  on  our  Cal¬ 
ifornia  subscribers  will  get  their  cop¬ 
ies  of  Time  faster — and  they  will 
go  right  on  getting  exactly  the  same 
news  that  goes  into  the  Time  editions 
printed  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

To  do  this  we  will  make  cellophane 
transparencies  of  Time’s  news  pages 
as  soon  as  they  are  set  in  type  in 
Chicago — fly  two  sets  to  California 
over  different  routes — send  a  third 
set  on  the  Chief  for  use  in  an. 
emergency — and  print  California’s 
130.000  copies  on  the  spot  at  one  of 
the  West  Coast’s  most  progressive 
printers,  the  Adcraft  Co.  And  we 
will  use  paper  manufactured  right  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  lighten  still 
further  the  load  on  the  transconti¬ 
nental  railroads. 

The  printing  will  be  done  by  offset 
lithography  on  two  high-speed,  roll- 
fed  presses  which  will  dry  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  instantaneously  by  speeding 
the  web  of  paper  through  infra-red 
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George  J.  Mead  Elected 
President  of  PNPA 

Pennsylvania  Publishers  Ask  for  Terseness 
Or  Elimination  of  Government  Releases 


HARRISBURG,  Pa..  Jan.  29— 

More  than  300  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  concluded  their  19th 
annual  convention  here  today, 
imbued  with  a  fresh  sense  of 
wartime  responsibility  and  eager 
for  the  work  ahead  of  them  at 
home. 

During  the  strenuous  two-day 
conclave,  they  elected  new  of¬ 
ficers;  participated  in  forums  on 


Chatting  informally  at  a  United  Press 
Itinchaon  held  in  connection  with  the 
19th  annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Harrisburg  are,  left  to  right: 
Charles  H.  Morrison,  treasurer  and 
business  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News;  George  J. 
Mead,  publisher  of  the  Erie  Daily 
Times  and  newly-elected  PNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Virgil  Pinkley,  United  Press 
European  general  manager,  who  was 
luncheon  speakar. 

editorial,  circulation,  newsprint 
and  other  questions;  heard  ten 
major  addresses;  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  calling  for  cuts  in  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  news  releases; 
honored  the  mother  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  the  most  children  in 
the  armed  forces;  decided  to 
buy  $6,000  in  War  Bonds,  and 
were  dinner  guests  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation. 

George  Mead  President 

Speakers  included  Senator 
Ralph  O.  Brewster  (R.,  Maine), 
one  of  five  who  traveled  45,000 
miles  touring  the  world’s  battle- 
fronts  last  Fall;  Governor  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin  of  Pennsylvania; 
Paul  Garrett.  General  Motors 
vice-president,  and  R.  L.  Gibson, 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

New  president  of  the  PNPA  is 
George  J.  Mead,  publisher  of  the 
Erie  Daily  Times.  He  succeeds 
Col.  J.  H.  Zerbey,  II,  publisher 
of  the  Pottsville  Republican,  who 
was  named  a  member-at-large 
of  the  executive  committee,  as 
well  as  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc.,  and 
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G.  Albert  Stewart,  Clearfield 
Progrets,  former  State  Secretary 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

R.  M.  Barton,  Duncannon  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  Howard  Reynolds,  Quarry- 
ville  Sun,  secretary-treasurer. 

An  outstanding  convention  ac¬ 
tion  was  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  government  and 
quasi-government  agencies  to 
’issue  news  releases  in  that  terse 
and  brief  form  in  which  news¬ 
papers  have  had  to  treat  news 
in  order  to  keep  within  their 
newsprint  quotas.” 

The  statement  assailed  the 
flooding  of  mails  with  newr  re¬ 
leases  not  only  from  “scores”  of 
government  agencies,  but  from 
professional  publicity  and  press 
agents  representing  various  in¬ 
dustries;  commercial,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  banking  firms,  and 
from  groups,  institutions  and 
organizations  “promoting  all 
manner  of  activities,  few  of 
which  are  related  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.” 

Eliminate  Undesirable  Releases 

“It  is  vitally  important  to  the 
war  effort.”  it  was  stated,  “that 
all  incoming  mail  does  have  the 
attention  of  competent  execu- 
lives,  and  that  paper  be  con* 
served  by  the  elimination  of 
such  news  releases  as  are  not 
desired  and  cannot  be  used  by 
reason  of  present  conditions.” 

Forum  discussions  provoked 
TOme  of  the  most  interesting  in¬ 
formation  to  come  to  light  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  the  great¬ 
est  actual  member  participation 
in  the  program.  Sessions  were 
held  for  both  weekly  and  daily 
paper  members. 

Local  news  found  its  place  in 
a  consensus  expressed  at  the 
open  discussion  on  editorial  war 
questions,  most  editors  agreeing 
that  they  would  rather  trim  wire 
stories  to  find  space  for  good 
local  material.  Opinion  on  the 
trend  in  editorials  directed  the 
way  to  briefer  and  more  active 
and  pithy  expression.  Editors 
still  favored  editorial  pages  with 
no  advertisements. 

Newspapers  do  a  better  job  of 
“letter  writing”  to  those  in  the 
armed  forces  than  their  parents 
and  friends,  said  Millard  A. 
Stofflet,  Hamburg  Item.  Weekly 
editors  declared  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  weekly  circulation  is 
going  to  service  men  and  women, 
some  estimating  20%  to  30%. 

‘Newspapers  are  taken  for 
granted  in  the  community,  I.  Z. 
Buckwalter,  general  manager  of 
the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
asserted.^  “Things  we  do  in  the 
community  interest  are  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  our  obligation.  We 
have  a  tremendous  problem  of 
interpreting  to  the  public  our 
role  in  war  and  peace.” 

G.  Albert  Stewart,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  discussion,  assailed 
proposed  national  post-war  pro¬ 


jects.  urging  that  planning  be 
on  the  basis  of  “community  re¬ 
habilitation.”  Newspapers  def¬ 
initely  should  take  part  in  post¬ 
war  planning  and  assure  the 
“protection  of  the  community  as 
an  essential  component  part  of 
our  nation,”  he  said. 

Questions  submitted  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  complex  newsprint 
situation  were  answered  by  Car- 
roll  Hanson,  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  Asked  if  WPB 
restriction  will  be  voided  auto¬ 
matically  the  day  the  war  ends 
in  Europe,  he  replied  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.  “I  believe,”  he  said,  the 
order  (No.  L-240)  will  continue 
in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
available  supply  of  newsprint 
becomes  sufficient  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements”  and  is  “not  depend¬ 
ent,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Europe.” 

The  question  of  how  soon  after 
the  war  in  Europe  ends  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  Swedish.  Nor¬ 
wegian,  Finnish  and  other  over¬ 
seas  newsprint,  “I  am  unable  to 
answer  and  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
one  who  can  answer  it,”  Hanson 
said. 

Pulp  from  Russia 

“Currently,”  he  added,  “there 
have  been  some  shipments  of 
pulp  from  Russia  to  the  extent 
of  possibly  15,000  tons.  The 
problem  in  Russia  is  one  of  man¬ 
power.  .  .  .  Russia’s  fuel  supply 
is  mostly  wood  and.  therefore, 
there  cannot  be  any  appreciable 
amount  of  wood  for  conversion 
into  pulp  at  the  present  time.” 

R.  L.  Gibson,  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  stressed  at  an 
advertising  session  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  change  to  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  induced  by 
wartime  publishing  economies. 
He  termed  the  move  logical  be¬ 
cause  “with  the  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  which  the  public  had  in 
industry’s  war  prc^uction,  busi¬ 
ness  became  for  almost  the  first 
time  front  page  news.”  Ele¬ 
ments  to  be  considered  in  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  include  a 
long-term  program,  good  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  company,  a  sep¬ 
arate  technique  ( “advertising, 
too  much  of  it,  is  too  cold-blood¬ 
ed  )  and  the  need  for  more  news¬ 
papers  receiving  such  advertis¬ 
ing  from  more  manufacturers, 
he  said. 

A  survey  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  showed  that 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


FOR  SALE: 

PHOTOQRAPHie  NEQATIVE  FILE  | 

Consisting  of  20,000  negatives  ' 
made  in  different  parts  of  tlie  | 
world  by  many  leading  news  . 
photographers.  Travel  scenes,  ' 
oddities,  rirst  World  War  Collec-  | 
tion  and  many  other  subjects. 

All  cross  indexed  and  filed  in  I 
steel  covered  boxes  in  steel  shelv-  ■ 
ing.  Sale  of  prints  from  these 
negatives  will  bring  a  substantial  I 
income  to  owner.  Also  good  for  ■ 
some  Publication  or  Advertising  ' 
Agency.  Priced  at  about  ten  | 
cents  per  negative,  steel  boxes  . 
and  shelves  thrown  in.  Time  * 
payments  arranged.  | 


EDROY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  ' 
480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  I 


This  newspaper  com 
more  attention  every  dia 
than  any  other  one  inedkij 
used  for  advertising  to 
people  of  Central  Ohio. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  The 
patch  circulation  is  deliv 
to  the  homes  of  its  read 
Sometime  during  the 
noon  or  evening  it  gets ! 
attention  of  every  mcrali 
the  family. 

*  *  * 

Columhus  and  Central 
families  are  stable.  Pon 
tion  won't  fluctuate, 
the  good  market  of  past 
will  remain  with  condit 
steadily  improving.  It’s 
market  drug  adverti 
should  cultivate  now. 


To  reach  this  $1,016,777,000 
market,  the  best  medium  ti 
use  is  The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch. 


Worthy  products  and  se 
promptly  receive  pat 
when  advertised  in  Th 
limbus  Dispatch. 


The  Dispatch,  with  double 
the  circulation  of  anj 
other  Columbus  newt- 
paper,  will  continue  to 
grow.  ICll  remain  the 
greatest  single  sales  influ¬ 
ence  in  Centred  Ohio.  It’U 
keep  on  getting  resuUi! 


THE  DISPATCH 

lOlUmBUS,  OHIO 
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YOUR  TICKET 
IS  A  WAR  BOND 

When  you  invest  in  War 
Bonds  you  are  buying  a 
ticket  to  a  better  tomorrow. 
Buy  all  you  can.  And  in  that 
tomorrow  ST  AN  PAR  will 
turn  to  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods  for  your 
better  living. 


one  (and  better)  that  the  Jap  will  come  out  second  best.  But  as  die 
fortunes  of  war  are  fickle  and  airplanes  are  expendable,  that  moment 
may  come  when  any  American  pilot  must  step  out  into  space.  In  that 
split  second  of  man’s  last  chance  his  return  trip  ticket  is  his  chute. 

Dedicated  to  safeguarding  that  last  chance,  the  men  and  women  of 
Standard  Parachute  Corporation  see  in  every  STANPAR  “parachute 
with  a  pedigree”  another  United  Nations  flyer  saved  to  fight  again 
through  to  Victory. 


STANDARD  PARACHUTE  CORPORAUON 


PNPA  Discusses 
Adv.,  Newsprint 

_ continued  from  page  26 


the  majority  of  state  papers  ex¬ 
perience  slight  losses,  up  to 
three  and  four  per  cent,  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  in  1943  over 
1942.  A  few  showed  a  sizeable 
increase— one  gained  24%. 

The  shortage  of  newsprint  and 
consequent  lack  of  space  to 
carry  all  available  advertise¬ 
ments  is  of  present  concern  only 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area  papers,  it  appeared. 
Customers  are  already  request¬ 
ing  space  reservations,  one  pub¬ 
lisher  said.  Comment  upon  the 
advisibility  of  eliminating  Sat¬ 
urday  advertisements  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  the  belief  that  more 
papers  expect  to  inaugurate  this 
practice. 

Explains  "Newspaper  Panel" 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  advisory  panel  to  the 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division,  War 
Labor  Board,  explained  panel  i 
functions  in  a  session  on  Indus-  I 
trial  relations.  He  answered  a  j 
prepared  list  of  questions,  and  I 
assured  his  audience  that  there 
is  likelihood  that  actions  before 
the  panel  will  be  cut  from  the 
60  to  90  days  now  requited.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  recent  panel  activities, 
he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
WLB  will  not  submit  to  force 
or  pressure  from  the  unions. 
The  panel  is  the  only  federal 
board  that  is  tri-partite.  with 
labor,  publisher  and  public  rep¬ 
resentation.  he  added. 

A  legislative  session  found 
Thomas  J.  Donaghy,  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
explaining  the  new  experience 
rating  plan  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  January  1  under  the  Unem-  • 
ployment  Compensation  Law.  It 
will  save  publishers  an  estimated 
$500,000  annually.  He  said  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  notify 
employers  of  their  rate  by  April  ^ 
1st. 

Senator  Ralph  O.  Brewster 
expressed  "profound  concern"  I 
over  America’s  post-war  role,  j 
“We  returned  home  convinced  | 
that  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war,  but  we  returned  discour¬ 
aged  and  depressed  as  to  what  ' 
is  going  to  happen  afterwards.” 
With  an  endorsement  of  vigor¬ 
ous  post-war  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  affairs, 
especially  an  association  of  na¬ 
tions  and  a  far-flung  trade  net¬ 
work,  publishers  were  asked  to 
help  direct  public  thinking  to 
this  end. 

Paul  Garrett  told  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  General  Motors  placed 
orders  totaling  $121,211,566  with 
952  Pennsylvania  concerns  in 
1942.  GM’s  $13.000.000-a-day 
war  production  program  in¬ 
cludes  articles  ranging  from  ball 
bearings  so  tiny  it  takes  3,000 
to  fill  a  thimble  to  tanks  weigh¬ 
ing  30  tons  each. 

Mrs.  Esther  McCabe,  of  Lilly, 
Cambria  County,  widow  of  a 
former  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  organizer,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  $100  War  Biond 
when  honored  at  a  luncheon 
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dedicated  to  "Women  in  the  by  the  Generai  Motors  Corpora- 
War"  as  the  most-starred  mother  tion,  at  which  Floyd  ChaUant, 
in  the  state.  She  has  ten  sons  secretary,  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of 
in  the  service  and  another  who  Commerce,  and  Garrett  spoke, 
will  enlist  when  he  becomes  17,  was  dedicated  to  “Industry  in 
and  was  nominated  for  the  honor  the  War.”  Associated  Press  and 
in  a  PNPA  survey  by  the  Johnt-  United  Press  luncheons  for  state 
town  Tribune  and  Democrat  and  editors  and  publishers  were  held 
the  Cambria  Dispatch  of  Port-  prior  to  the  final  convention 
age.  session.  Virgil  Pinkley,  Euro- 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Martin  at-  pean  general  manager  for  United 
tended  the  luncheon,  as  well  as  Press,  was  speaker  at  the  United 
heads  or  representatives  of  the  Press  luncheon,  and  discussed 
nation's  four  women’s  war  serv-  the  war  situation  abroad, 
ices:  Maj.  Jessie  Pearl  Rice,  as-  State  Associated  Press  mem- 
sistant  director,  WAC;  Lieut.  Coi.  bers  elected  G.  Albert  Stewart 
Ruth  Cheney  Streeter,  director,  president  to  succeed  Robert  S. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Bates,  of  the  Meadville  Tribune- 
Women’s  Reserve;  Lieut.  Comdr.  Republican,  who  recently  en- 
Dorothy  C.  Stratton,  director,  tered  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
SPARS;  Lieut.  (J.g. )  Frances  L.  (J.g. ).  Walter  W.  Krebs,  pub- 
Rich.  WAVES.  Presiding  was  Usher  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  and  Democrat,  was  named  vice- 
WAVES,  former  managing  edi-  president,  while  Hugh  Wagnon, 
tor  of  the  Lock  Haven  Express.  Philadelphia,  state  AP  chiet,  was 
The  dinner  given  to  the  PNPA  reeiected  secretary. 


'  why  work  with 
antiquated  equipment 


With  new  typeaettinr  machineR  unavailable,  or  only  throug-h  high  priority  ratings,  it  is  doubly  import!^  tj 
|M*ak  efflriency  out  ol  your  present  equipment.  You  <'an  get  nion-  production  from  your  line  composing  nidCir 
inxtulling  Black  and  l^ite  Matrix  Cwtrast  Serrioe.  < 

Blade  and  White  contrast  reference  marks  eliminate  one-third  of  all  errors  in  original  composition.  This 
in  errors  means  there  are  fewer  correction  lines  to  set.  more  O.K.  takes  ready  for  page  forms  and  more  maclu«a 
available  for  original  composition. 

Sciuitiflc  tests  ol  the  reference  marks  on  Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices,  made  by  means  ol  the  Luclilfv-3 
Visibility  Meter,  prove  that  Black  and  White  Processed  reference  marks  have  a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to  that  lit 
IH>int  type  as  compared  with  .1-point  for  used  non-procesaed  reference  marks.  This  high  relative  visibility  ol  oontnai 
eren<-e  marks  definitely  relieves  eyestrain  and  lessens  fatigue. 

Black  and  White  Matrix  Contrast  is  good  for  your  eyes.  It  makes  the  reference  marks  on  Linotype  and 
matrices  easy  to  read;  and  so  it  conwrves  eyesight. 


BLACK  &  WHITE  MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICI 
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front  counter  upon  presentation 
of  discharge  papers  and  suffi¬ 
cient  identification.  If  necessary, 
to  remove  the  project  from  any 
semblance  of  charity,  a  small 
fee  could  be  paid — ^however, 
this  could  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  publication. 

Editorial  support  and  news  ar¬ 
ticles  would  be  ample  promotion 
and  publicity.  The  newspaper 
would  be  rendering  a  needed 
and  timely  service  to  both  the 
conunimity  and  the  individual. 
The  growth  of  the  plan  would  be 
a  post-war  operation  which  can 
be  introduced  now  rather  than 
when  the  veteran  problem  be¬ 
comes  acute. 

True,  newsprint  is  still  a  vital 
factor  to  be  considered.  Yet, 
with  this  condition  existing,  to¬ 
day,  millions  and  millions  of 
lines  of  space  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  successful  launching 
of  the  current  War  Bond  drive. 
The  present  and  future  of  those 
who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  is  equally  as  vital  as  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  When  the  war  is 
•  won,  it  will  be  these  veterans 
^  who  have  contributed  to  that 
in  realization  of  our  efforts.  Surely, 
len  the  identical  means  and  methods 
lu-  can  be  employed  to  make  avail- 
able  space  for  the  employment 
of  the  veterans. 

A  general  plan  can  be  intro- 
_  .  duced,  for  nationwide  partici- 

Sponsored  advertisements,  pation,  through  the  national  or- 
comparaMe  to  those  employed  ganizations  of  veteran  groups, 
m  the  War  Bond  drives,  pub-  Cooperation  by  the  newspapers 
lished  in  the  classified  sections,  can  be  effected  through  the  pub- 
could  appeal  to  readers  to  em-  Ushers’  groups  and  the  classified 
ploy  veterans.  The  ad  would  be  advertising  associations.  Add  to 
typical  classified  make-up  and  these  private  endeavors  the  as- 
published  in  the  Situation  Want-  sistance  of  the  War  Manpower 
ed  classification.  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Em- 

Listings,  giving  the  name  and  ployment  Service,  and  classified 
talent  of  the  veteran,  would  ^  advertising  can  be  as  potent  in 
aU  the  copy  necessary,  thereby  aiding  the  veteran  as  it  has  been 
affording  a  maximum  use  of  the  >1^  staffing  the  essential  Indus- 
available  space.  Credit  to  vari-  tries. 

ous  sponsoring  merchant  asso-  Th®  plan  may  be  as  extensive 
ciations,  trade  groups,  individu-  or  as  conservative  as  the  pubU- 
als,  etc.,  could  be  given  in  the  cation  may  deem  advisable, 
advertisement.  However,  every  newspaper 

Veterans’  organizations  or  wel-  should  take  an  active  part  by 
fare  association  could  be  solid-  giving  more  than  editorial  sup- 
ted  to  assist  in  the  plan.  Ad-  Port  in  aiding  the  veteran.  A 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers  bonus  to  the  veteran  is  but  an 
of  these  organizations  coiild  be  opiate  to  relieve  temporary  suf- 
used  as  a  means  of  contacting  fering. 

the  advertised  veterans  who  are  A  job  is  security  now  with 
seekmg  employment.  These  unlimited  promise  for  the  future 
poups,  too,  could  be  utilized  to  and  a  most  helpful  step,  in  the 
investigate,  verify  and  authorize  right  direction,  to  the  rehabili- 
tne  inclusion  of  the  service  men  tation  of,  and  reward  to  the 
women  in  the  advertise-  veteran.  Classified  advertising 
j  been  summoned,  again,  as 

The  advertising  would  be  the  the  most  effective  facility  in 
reverro  of  employment  agency  securing  employment  —  through 
o^ration.  Where  these  agencies  the  Help  Wanted  and  Sittiatibn 
advertise  for  the  personnel  to  Wanted  columns, 
fill  vacancies,  the  veteran  adver¬ 
tisements  would  be  directed  to  ■ 

employers  seeking  personnel.  _ 

An  Institutional  Theme  BUREAU  FOR  YANKS 

Today,  many  advertisers,  both  Tlie  Chicago  Sun  this  week 
classifi^  and  display,  as  well  as  announced  plans  for  the  opening 
national  advertiMrs,  are  using  Uie  Sun  Yanks  Service  Bureau 
newspaper  space  solely  for  the  ^  ®id  returning  service  men 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  their  and  women  in  solving  their 
name  and  product.  Sponsorship  problems  after  their  discharges, 
of  the  veteran  advertising  might  The  bureau  will  have  on  file  all 
well  serve  as  ideal  institutional  rules  and  regulations  governing 
copy  and  to  a  more  than  deserv-  aid  offered  by  federal,  state  and 
ing  end.  local  governments  to  returning 

The  detail  and  mechanics  for  veterans  and  will  serve  as  a 
handling  this  copy  would  not  be  clearing  house  for  such  informa- 
too  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  tion.  The  bureau  will  be  di¬ 
various  veteran  groups,  which  rected  by  Will  O’Neil,  military 
would  be  most  willing  to  assist,  affairs  reporter  and  conductor 
listings  could  be  accepted  at  the  of  the  Chicago  Sun  draft  clinic. 


NASHVILLI 


Sees  Classified 
As  Aid  to  Vets 
To  Find  lobs 


MMiddte  Tennessee  Is  iha 
J%fni£en*s  Mast  Iwnpartani 
Phasphate  Tenter 


Today,  the  second  largest  producer  of  phosphate  in  the  natiu 
.  .  .  and  potentially,  the  largest  .  .  .  the  Nashville  market  am 
grasps  from  the  earth  another  giant  industry  to  further  entid 
its  quarter  of  a  million  industrious  families.  The  huge  fuinaca 
now  in  operation,  have  the  greatest  aggregate  capacity  for  phn 
phortis  production  in  the  entire  world. 

In  this  area — the  big  third  of  the  state — such  diversified  intense 
as  phosphate  production,  agriculture,  cellophane  and  lajw 
printing,  shoe  manufacturing,  stove  making  and  many  otfae 
industries  .  .  .  insure  a  year  ’round  balance  of  prosperity  foi 
tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  growing  Nashville  market  area  .  ..i] 
offers  much  to  the  advertiser  who  builds  for  the  future  as  wdi 
as  for  the  present. 


NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION.  .257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION.  . .  .920,843 


Reach  This  Market  Through  Two  Great  Newspapsrt 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Captain  Harry  E.  Stark,  Master  S.S.  CAPE 
NEDDICK,  was  recently  awarded  the  Mer> 
chant  Marine  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by 
order  of  the  President.  The  Captain,  and  the 
Chief  OflScer  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  "Cape 
Neddick”  have  also  been  awarded  Medals  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company  for  meritorious 
service  at  sea,  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


GALLANT  CAPTAIN  and 
CREW  deliver  the  goods 

~  bring  vital  cargo  safe  to  port 
despite  gaping  torpedo  hole 


By  EVERY  law  of  common  sense,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  liner  "Cape  Neddick”  should  be  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  850  miles  off  Africa ! 

Yet  today,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  her  Captain,  the 
determination  and  courage  of  her  crew,  and  her  sturdy 
construction,  she  is  safe  in  an  American  drydock,  pre¬ 
paring  to  run  the  sea  gauntlet  again. 

Spotted  by  Lurking  U-Boat 

When  a  Nazi  torpedo  ripped  a  twenty  by  thirty  foot 
hole  in  her  side  one  dark  night,  the  ship  seemed  doomed. 
She  settled  by  the  head  until  the  hole  was  completely 
under  water  and  the  forward  decks  were  flooded.  To 
save  his  men,  the  Captain  immediately  ordered  them 
over  the  side. 

But  the  "Cape  Neddick” — a  staunch,  modern  ship, 
built  by  Bethlehem  Steel,  was  not  licked  yet.  Despite 
the  terrific  damage,  she  remained  seaworthy.  Captain 
Stark  decided  there  was  a  chance  to  save  her.  He  mega¬ 
phoned  his  men  to  "stand  by”,  and  called  for  a  volun¬ 
teer  engine  room  crew. 

Crew  and  Cargo  Saved 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  five  volunteers  had  the 
engines  running,  and  the  Captain  zigzagged  his  crippled 
ship  away  from  the  danger  zone.  At  daybreak  he  returned 
and  picked  up  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  the  lifeboats. 
Eventually,  after  emergency  repairs  in  a  sheltered  har¬ 
bor,  Captain  Stark  delivered  his  precious  cargo  of  loco¬ 
motives,  tanks,  and  other  military  supplies  at  a  South 
Afncan  port.  He  then  sailed  his  ship  home,  clear  across 
the  ocean. 

«  «  «  « 

When  ships  can  be  spared,  and  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany’s  Great  White  Fleet  once  more  pursues  peacetime 
trade  between  the  Americas,  men  and  ships  like  those 
who  figured  in  this  gallant  "incident"  aboard  the  SS. 
Cape  Neddick,  will  play  a  vital  part  in  rebuilding  to¬ 
morrow's  seaborne  commerce  in  the  Western  World. 


Great  White  Reetl 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  ^ 

cat's  all  BACK  THE  ATTACK  ...  Buy  extra  WAR  BONDS  I 


FDR  Is  Talking 
Less  to  Press, 
Reporter  Notes 

Prmddent  Has  Met 
Wash.  Correspondents 
Only  Once  This  Year 
By  JOHN  H.  CRIDER 

e 

SHOP  TALK  among  Washing¬ 
ton  coiTsspondents  in  recant 
weeks  inToriably  includes  as 
a  topic  the  fact  that  FDR  is 
taking  the  press  less  into  his 
conhdence  than  in  previous 
years,  thus  getting  increasingly 
out  of  touch  with  the  American 
people.  Here  a  veteran  Wash¬ 
ington  observer  discusses  the 
subject  in  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  Page  1  oi  the  New 
York  Times  Jan.  31.  We  re¬ 
print  it  with  special  permission 
Irom  the  Times. 

• 

Washington,  Jan.  30 — There 
is  a  body  of  opinion  among  the 
men  who  cover  the  White  House 
for  the  nation's  press  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  been  getting 
increasingly  out  of  touch  with 
the  public  as  he  has  become  im¬ 
mersed  in  direction  of  the  war. 
The  President  returned  only 


yesterday  from  a  week  away 
from  the  Capital  for  a  rest,  to 
help  him  recover  from  his 
grippe,  but  for  reasons  of  secur¬ 
ity  correspondents  were  re¬ 
quested  by  the  White  House  not 
to  divulge  where  he  went. 

Attitude  UnusuoUy  Liberal 

His  press  conference  on  Jan. 
18  was  the  only  one  he  has  held 
so  far  this  year,  largely  due  to 
his  illness.  Ordinarily  there  are 
two  weekly.  The  one  on  the 
18th  was  the  fourth  since  Nov. 
11  and  the  930th  since  he  took 
office  in  1933. 

Last  year  the  President  held 
flfty-nine  press  conferences  com¬ 
pared  with  ninety-six  the  year 
before.  There  were  ninety-one 
in  1941,  ninety-six  in  1940, 
eighty-seven  in  1934  and  eighty- 
three  in  1933,  when  he  served 
only  ten  months. 

President  Roosevelt's  press 
conference  policy  has  been  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  liberal  among  the 
various  Presidents,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  cut  them  out.  which 
may  be  only  a  temporary  devel¬ 
opment.  has  caused  some  con¬ 
cern  here. 

Under  the  American  .system 
of  democratic  government  the 
only  way  the  public  can  gel 
the  answers  to  questions  which 
arise  from  time  to  time  about 
the  functioning  of  the  Federal 
administration  is  through  the 
press  conferences. 

This  is.  in  effect,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  substitute  fur  the  British 
parliamentary  question  -  and-an- 
swer  periods  when  members  of 
the  legislature  may  ask  the 


Ministers  questions  regarding 
their  policies.  At  other  press 
conferences  throughout  the  Capi¬ 
tal  news  men  may  question 
members  of  the  Cabinet  periodi¬ 
cally,  but  there  also  has  been 
a  tendency  for  some  of  these 
conferences  to  be  skipped. 

Another  way  in  which  the 
President  has  tended,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  correspondents, 
to  get  away  from  the  people, 
is  by  his  increasing  resort  in 
wartime  to  traveling  about  the 
country  or  abroad  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  men  with 
him. 

When  the  President  took  the 
White  House  correspondents 
with  him  to  Hyde  Park  over  the 
Christmas  holiday  it  was  the  first 
time  in  about  two  years  that  he 
took  them  there  on  his  special 
train,  as  he  had  done  regularly 
prior  to  the  war. 

The  newspaper  and  radio  men 
who  cover  the  White  House  have 
cooperated  in  fulfilling  requests 
wuf  the  White  House  secretariat 
regarding  secrecy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  movements  or  as  to  his 
whereabouts. 

On  some  occasions  the  press 
has  not  been  taken  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  White  House  re¬ 
garding  the  President's  travel 
plans,  and  unintentional  slips 
have  occurred,  but  where  co¬ 
operation  has  been  requested  on 
a  basis  of  confidence  it  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Any  criticism  of  the  President 
which  may  arise  among  the  news 
correspondents  is  tempered  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  arduous 


duties  imposed  upon  the  Chid 
Executive  as  Commander  n 
Chief  in  time  of  war,  and  iti 
only  purpose  is  to  assure  thii 
the  public,  as  represented  by 
them,  is  afforded  eveiy  possible 
opportunity  to  keep  informed 
■ 

Journalism  School 
Remains  Open 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  3_ 
The  School  of  Journalism  d 
Lincoln  University,  school 
Negroes  in  Jefferson  City,  will 
be  kept  open  through  an  agree 
ment  with  the  University  d 
Missouri,  at  Columbia,  which 
will  send  teachers  to  instruct 
Lincoln  journalism  studenti 
through  extension  courses.  Got 
Forrest  C.  Donnell  has  ae 
nounced. 

Lincoln's  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  was  scheduled  to  close  Feb. 
1  because  of  lack  of  fun^.  Tht 
new  agreement  will  make  actke 
unnecessary  on  a  pending  apidi- 
cation  of  Edith  Louise  Mi^ 
of  Kansas  City,  Negro  senior 
student  in  journalism  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  to  enter  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  school  begin¬ 
ning  in  March. 

Under  the  new  agreement 
Negro  journalism  students  it 
Lincoln  will  get  instructioi 
^uivalent  to  that  supplied  white 
journalism  students  at  Missoun 
University.  It  complies  with 
court  rulings  which  state  that 
Negro  students,  unless  equiv¬ 
alent  educational  opportii^tia 
are  provided,  must  be  admittd 
to  Missouri  University. 


Acme  War  Pool  Ace.  Frank  Prist,  Jr.,  holed  tn  to  open  snup  — 


You'll  be  likely  fo 
find  an  Acme  pho¬ 
tographer  and  his 
camera  anywhere 
in  the  world  to¬ 
day  . . . 

.  .  .  ever  on  the 
alert  for  picture 
exclusives  that 
daily  illustrate 
the  news  on  the 
nation's  front»< 
pages. 
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"Whai  the  he^*s  t0  happen,,,?  ' 


1 


LOHV^ih. 


Ngy». 


|%i\ijf- 


the  welter  of  confusion  today  one  pertinent, 
^^perplexing  question  prods  into  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  most  thinking  men: 

"What  the  heck’s  going  to  happen  when  the 
war  ends?” 

No  necromancer  has  contributed  a  logical  or 
reliable  solution.  But  business,  not  dependent  on 
the  black  magic  of  the  swami,  has  tackled  the 
problem  with  unbeatable  American  determina¬ 
tion.  For  what  happens  when  the  war  ends,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  plans  that  are  being  made  now! 


A  little  over  a  year  ago  Newsweek  began  to 
devote  a  regular  section  to  Postwar  Horizons  —  an 
analysis  of  the  world  that  lies  ahead,  after  Victory. 
Since  its  inception,  this  feature  has  attraaed  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  America’s  top  executives 
in  business,  industry,  and  government.  N.  S. 
Macneish,  Business  Manager  of  the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  says:  "The  Postwar  Horizons 
section  of  Newsweek  is  one  of  the  several  'musts’ 
for  me  every  week.”  And  from  Dallas,  Texas,  Tom 
Ashley,  Associate  Editor  of  Southern  Flight,  writes: 
"I  think  Postwar  Horizons  is  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  modern  journalism.” 

In  fact,  so  keen  has  been  the  interest  in  these 
explorations  into  tomorrow  that  we  have  already 
distributed,  on  request,  well  over  100,000  reprints 
of  Postwar  Horizons  reports. 
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WILLIAM  T.  DEWART 

A  STORY  by  no  means  universal,  but  re- 
peated  often  enou(fh  to  be  known  as 
‘typically  American”  is  that  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  William  Thompson  De¬ 
wart.  who  died  Jan.  28.  It  is  that  of  the 
poor  boy,  avid  for  learning,  willing  to  work 
tirele.ssly.  indomitable  in  his  will  to  achieve 
high  place  among  his  fellow  men.  Despite 
lack  of  family  funds.  Mr.  Dewart  gained 
the  education  that  he  wanteil  and  embarked 
m  his  first  enterpri.se  as  a  capitalist  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  then  did 
all  .sorts  of  o<ld  jobs,  learned  all  of  them 
thoroughly,  and,  when  he  was  22— a  tall, 
bright-faced  young.ster  with  a  gcMxl  .singing 
voice  and  an  attractive  personality — he  sold 
him.self  into  the  organization  of  Frank  .\. 
Mun.sey  in  1898,  for  a  salary  of  $12  a  week. 

His  career  from  that  day  was  that  of  the 
Mun.sey  companies,  but  he  was  best  known 
as  president  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  The  junior  bookkeeper  of  1898  quickly 
commanded  the  admiration  and  eventually 
the  deep  affection  of  the  .shrewd  Munsey, 
and  ijj  1902,  when  the  Frank  .A.  M^un.sey 
Company  was  incorporated,  he  became 
trea-surer  without  bond:  the  following  year 
hf  was  appointed  vice-pre.sident.  treasurer, 
and  general  manager;  and  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1907,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Munsey 
that  his  salary'  would  be  increased  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  That  was  a 
fabulous  success  story  even  for  those  years. 

.\s  Mr.  Munsey’s  .succe.ssor,  Mr.  Dewart 
l)re.served  and  .strengthened  the  fine  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  century-old  Sun.  No  joumal- 
nt,  he  waa  a  superb  administrator  and  he 
knew  how  to  command  the  loyalty  of  able 
men.  Once  proven  on  the  Sun.  a  man  had 
a  job  for  life,  not  at  the  mercy  of  economic 
cri.ses  nor  of  the  quixotic  whims  of  a 
temperamental  superior.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  had  acquired  the  paper  from 
the  Mun.sey  estate,  Mr.  Dewart  made  the 
paper’s  employes  sharers  in  his  fortunes. 
Preferred  stock,  paying  an  8  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend,  was  made  available  for  employe  sub- 
•st-ription  and  it  was  absorbed  spontane- 
oiKsly.  That  made  the  Sun  one  of  the  first 
great  dailies  of  the  country  (except  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  concern)  to  be  mutually 
owned,  and  the  plan  has  worked  with 
satisfaction  to  all.  The  Sun’s  relations  with 
labor  unions  have  been  undisturbed  for  the 
past  20  years.  Rejecting  the  Guild,  the 
Sun’s  editorial  staff  formed  its  own  asso¬ 
ciation  for  purposes  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  in  1934,  again  with  completely  .satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

During  the  nearly  20  years’  of  Mr. 
Dewart’s  stewardship,  the  glory  of  the  old 
Sun  did  not  wane.  Rather  did  it  grow, 
under  the  quiet  inspiration  of  the  head  man 
who  sat  in  the  background,  seeking  no  per¬ 
sonal  recognition  for  the  excellent  job  that 
was  carried  forward  by  trained  and  trusted 
executives.  The  public  knew  Mr.  Dewart 
not  at  all,  but  his  family  and  his  associates 
know  that  a  truly  fine  and  great  man  has 
gone  from  among  us. 


All  that  is  born  of  God  overromes  the 
world;  and  thitt  is  the  victory  that  overcomes 
the  world,  our  faith.  ST.  JOIIN  V,  4. 


MAKE  UNIONS  ACCOUNT 

'I'HE  LONG  campaign  of  Westbrook  Pegler 
in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
the  editoriids  in  other  newspajier.s  demand¬ 
ing  that  labor  unions  be  brought  under 
public  control  at  last  appears  to  be  bear¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  United  States  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  pas.sed  a  bill  requiring  unions 
and  other  membership  organizations  to  file 
informational  income  tax  returns. 

Editor  &  Publisher  can  see  no  valid 
roa.son  why  lalior  unions,  deriving  their 
income  from  large  .sections  of  the  general 
public,  should  be  iiermitted  to  spend  that 
income  without  any  regard  for  public  inter¬ 
est  or  without  accounting. 

We  find  no  panacea  for  the  evils  that 
infest  some  unions  in  the  formula  of  incor- 
(Miration.  If  a  union  is  willing  to  tolerate 
Inill-weevil  leadership,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  a  corporation  or  an  informal 
association.  The  real  test  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  resjionsibility  of  the  leadership- 
to  the  rank  and  file. 

That  kind  of  administration  puts  union 
leaders  hand  in  glove  with  unscrupulous 
politicians  and  with  the  rings  of  sluggers 
iuid  gangsters  who  constitute  the  praetorian 
guard  of  the  labor  racketeers.  There  is  no 
good  in  the  situation,  and  any  measure, 
State  or  Federal,  which  serves  to  turn  the 
light  on  administration  of  union  funds  is  a 
measure  which  should  be  welcomed. 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER 

IT  WAS  with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss 
that  we  read  the  Navy  announcement 
that  an  airplane  with  Raymond  Clapper 
aboard  had  crashed  in  the  Pacific.  Like 
many  another  newspaperman,  we  have  en¬ 
vied  the  correspondents  who  see  at  first 
hand  the  heroic  achievements  of  our  armed 
forces,  but  every  time  we  read  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  have  died  on  active  service,  we 
ask — was  it  worth  while? 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  story 
was  worth  the  Ufe  of  Ray  Clapper.  He 
represented  the  best  in  American  journal¬ 
ism — and  he  should  have  had  at  least  ten 
years  more  in  which  his  superlative  report¬ 
ing  talents  could  have  been  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  newspaper  readers. 


JAPS  AS  CAPTORS 

NOT  IN  MANY  a  year  has  .American  pub- 
lie  opinion  received  a  .shock  like  tint 
of  the  Washington  reports  of  Japtncie 
iTuelty  to  .American  and  Filipino  mifitan 
pri.soners.  The  evidence  is  so  circunutantiil 
and  of  such  authority  that  it  cannot  bt 
doubted  in  the  .slightest  detail.  These  off. 
cers  reported  what  they  saw,  and  without 
a  doubt  there  was  much  that  they  did  not 
.see  which  might  have  made  their  storid 
more  horrible. 

We  can’t  help  asking,  however,  why  thii 
information  was  not  made  public  as  soon  u 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  It  was  news  that  called 
for  eight-column  heads  in  every  daily  pitp>f 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  iti 
shocking  impact  was  not  delivered  at  once. 
'Pile  story  brought  home  to  all  .Americani. 
as  nothing  else  has  done  .since  the  attaiAoo 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  character  of  our  oriental 
enemy. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Washington 
withheld  the  story  so  that  it  could  be  used 
for  propaganda  in  the  Fourth  War  Loan. 
That  it  did  help  bond  sales  is  undeniable, 
but  there  are  better  methods  of  promoting 
a  war  loan  than  by  planting  a  spot  news 
story  of  first  magnitude  at  a  psychologicil 
moment.  Our  patriotism  needs  no  such 
stimulus.  The  use  of  spot  news  in  that  man¬ 
ner  by  the  government  can  only  serve  to 
create  distrust  of  all  Government  announce 
inents,  with  the  inevitable  public  reaction 
that  news  is  lieing  issued  not  as  a  report  ol 
current  events  but  as  an  instrument  ol 
national  policy.  That  is  the  technique  ol 
our  enemies  and  we  want  none  of  it. 

A  SIGNinCANT  PURCHASE 

PHE  NEWSPAPERS  of  New  York  City, 
individually  and  as  a  group,  have  been 
slow  to  take  any  part  in  the  development 
of  radio  broadcasting.  Two  decades  ago. 
when  radio  facilities  in  the  metropolii 
could  have  been  acquired  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  the  opportunity  was  thor¬ 
oughly  neglected. 

That  makes  this  week’s  announcement  by 
the  New  York  Times  that  is  has  bought  Sta¬ 
tion  WQXR  and  its  affiliated  FM  station. 
WQXQ,  highly  significant.  The  purcha* 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
the  announcement,  with  detiuls  of  the 
Times’  plan  of  operation,  indicates  that 
such  approval  is  likely  to  be  forthcomin|. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  FCC,  remov¬ 
ing  the  former  ban  on  newspapers  as  radio 
station  license  applicants,  should  open  the 
way  for  the  next  obvious  step  by  new 
papers — the  acquisition  of  FM  faciliUei. 
That  is  important  for  metropolitan  newr 
papers,  and  it  is  even  more  important  for 
small  city  dailies.  If  the  press  permits  this 
opportunity  to  go  by  default,  as  most  new 
papers  did  20  years  ago,  radio  may  becom* 
a  real  and  a  deadly  competitor  of  the  press 
in  many  communities. 
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WAYNE  COY,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
to  Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Paul  H.  Appleby,  for¬ 
mer  Under-Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Coy  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Hot  Springs  Food  Confer¬ 
ence  and  is  United  States  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  United  Nations  In¬ 
terim  Commission  on  Food  and 
Agriculture.  He  was  secretary 
to  former  Gov.  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief,  administrator  of  the  Indiana 
State  Welfare  Department,  state 
and  regional  administrator  of 
WPA.  assistant  to  Mr.  McNutt 
when  the  latter  was  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  Philippines,  as¬ 
sistant  administrator  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  and 
liaison  officer  for  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Management. 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  secretary- 
director  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  He 

will  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  -  - 

the  death  of  Myer  Hurley,  of  to  become  advertising  manager 

c*  - -  /  TT*.  \  ^_i- 

New  York. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Jess  C.  Denious, 
publisher  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kan.)  Globe,  and  president  of 
the  Kansas  United  War  Fund, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  national  fund  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Robert  G.  Lee,  who  established 
the  first  daily  paper  in  the  cop¬ 
per  country  at  Houghton,  Mich., 
in  1900,  and  has  been  for  53 
years  identified  in  the  newspaper 
and  printing  fields,  has  retired. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
printing  craft  at  the  age  of  12 
in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  after 
establishing  the  daily  at  Hough¬ 
ton,  conducted  newspapers  at 
Tomah  and  Tomahawk,  Wis.  In' 

1921  he  came  to  Chippewa  Falls, 

Wis.,  as  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Daily  Gazette,  and  when  the 
Gazette  was  sold  to  the  Daily 
Telegram,  founded  the  Lee 
Press,  now  operating  as  the  Kay- 
Lee  Press. 

Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller 
Times,  vice-president 


In  The  Business  Office 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MICHAEL  BRADSHAW,  former 

editor  of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette.  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  de¬ 
vote  himself  primarily  to  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  C.  W.  Dressier, 
also  an  associate  editor  on  the 
Post  Gazette,  has  been  freed  of 
other  duties  and  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  political  writing 
and  analysis. 

Edward  J.  Meeman’s  editorial. 
“Just  Tell  the  Folks  at  Home  to 
Stick  Together,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The 
editorial,  inspired  by  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower's  message  urging  those  at 
home  to  stick  together,  has  been 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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if  Midwesterner,  K.  M.  Landis  11,  writes  one  oi  the  most  earthy, 
feet-on-the-ground  editorial  page  columns  found  in  America  today! 

This  3-day-a-week  column,  "From  My  Front  Porch,”  is  filled  with 

the  kind  of  writing  that  makes 
common  sense.  attracts  itet* 
makes  casual  ones 
permament  and  more  deeply  en- 
trenches  vour  regulars! 

S«ad  ter  oreoft  foaey 


tfi  its  sixteenth  .year  of 
service,  this  vital  air  net¬ 
work,  with  associoted 
carriers,  continues  its  im¬ 
portant  work  of  mokifig^ 
jjood  neighbors  close. 
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called,  "among  the  best  of  many 
excellent  statements  appearing 
in  American  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  national  unity." 

Paul  M.  Yost  has  been  assigned 
United  States  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Washington,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Paul  Miller, 
AP’s  assistant  general  manager 
there.  Yost  has  been  with  AP 
since  1939,  previous  to  which  he 
was  reporter,  news  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  ( Pa.  I  Record-Herald,  and 
assistant  news  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

Carroll  W  Parcher  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Glendale 
( Cal. )  News-Press,  succeeding 
Alden  C.  Waite,  recently  named 
publisher  of  the  Alhambra  ( Cal. ) 
Post- Advocate.  Parcher,  who 
has  had  more  than  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montrose  (Cal.) 
Ledger  and  the  Tujunga  (Cal.) 
Record-Ledger.  He  was  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  associate  editor  of 
the  News-Press  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  editor.  Charles  C.  Hu- 
shaw,  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  paper  and  with  it  eight  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor. 

R.  J.  Rankin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S. )  Herald,  is 
spending  a  month  in  the  British 
Isles,  as  a  guest  of  the  British 
information  ministry.  His  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  assemble  material  for 
a  series  of  articles  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Herald  on  how  the 
British  people  are  reacting  to 
their  full  mobilization  for  the 
war  effort. 

Charles  P.  Pearson,  former 
reporter  on  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times,  who  left  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1923  for  position 
with  the  state  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment.  was  admitted  to  the 
Allegheny  County  bar  after 
graduating  from  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School. 

Phil  Conley,  editor  of  the  West 
Virginia  Review,  has  announced 
that  he  will  seek  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  secretary  of  state  on  the 
Republican  ticket  at  the  May 
primary. 

H.  F.  Kretchman.  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Telegram,  and 
Mrs.  Kretchman.  are  the  parents 
of  a  twin  son  and  daughter  born 
Dec.  30. 

J.  F.  McCormick,  copy  desk 
man  with  the  Salt  Lake  (Utahi 
Telegram,  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Jan.  23. 

Sidney  Barson,  court  reporter 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg  affiliate 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  Jan.  30,  at  an  annual  re¬ 
organization  session,  when  the 
chapter  began  its  l()th  consecu¬ 
tive  year.  Clyde  Shue,  Evening 
News  sports  editor,  and  James 
Smith,  police  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  were  named 
vice-presidents;  Phyllis  Gordon, 
Evening  News  reporter,  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  Ruth 
Brown  was  elects  treasurer. 


Jack  B.  Kreuger  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  AP’s  Dallas. 
Tex.,  bureau  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  where  he  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  cable  desk. 

Stig  Wiren  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis. ) 
Evening  News  Welfare  Club,  or¬ 
ganization  of  company  employes. 
Other  officers  are  Emmett  Hov- 
land,  vice-president;  Grace  John¬ 
son,  secretary-treasurer;  Mar¬ 
garet  Schlax,  Howard  Snell  and 
Chester  M.  Zeff,  directors.  Carl 
Larson  is  the  retiring  president. 
Barker  T.  Hartshorn,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  news  editor 
of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily 
News  to  join  the  staff  of  Time 
magazine,  was  feted  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  paper,  at  a  farewell 
party. 

Mason  Blosser,  former  sports 
writer  and  one-time  flnancial 
editor  for  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Daily 
News,  has  accepted  a  job  with 
the  United  Press  as  sports  writer 
at  Columbus. 

Betty  Bogart,  formerly  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O. )  News,  has  been  named 
to  the  Anancial  desk. 

Edward  Tompkins,  former  re¬ 
porter  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
has  left  his  post  as  make-up  man 
with  Newsweek  magazine  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Daily 
News. 

Charlotte  Edwards,  feature 
writer  and  reporter  for  the  Day- 
ton  (O. )  News,  has  left  the  staff 
to  devote  her  time  to  fiction 
writing.  She  will,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  special  features. 

John  D.  Dodd,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. ) 
Press,  industrial  page,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  San  Francisco  and 
joined  the  local  advertising  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Harold  E.  Moore,  associated 
with  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press 
since  his  graduation  from  Utica 
Free  Academy  in  1933,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

Hal  LaPolt,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  this 
week  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Business  Week  in 
New  York  City.  He  will  be 
succeeded  at  the  Press  by  Dick 
Preston. 

Dixie  Nolan  Busier  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar.  She  was 
a  feature  writer  on  the  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Press-Scimitar  in¬ 
clude  Martha  Lacy  Hall,  report¬ 
er,  whose  father,  W.  M.  Lacy,  is 
publisher  of  Pike  County  Herald, 
Magnolia,  Miss.,  and  Mary  Beth 
Hansen,  copy  girl. 

Marion  Ellet.  columnist  of  the 
Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Kansas  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  breakfast 
meeting  Jan.  30,  at  the  Hotel 
Jayhawk  in  Topeka.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Eileen  Reinhardt,  associate 
editor  of  the  Morrell  Packing 
Co.  magazine. 

Cjlene  Ellbrecht  is  a  new  re¬ 
porter  with  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 

Mrs.  Betty  Frazer  has  been 
appointed  acting  Associated 

U 


Press  correspondent  at  Cen- 
tralia.  111.,  succeeding  Tom  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  joins  the  Chicago  AP 
staff. 

Harold  B.  Harrison,  for  u 
years  Indiana  AP  sports  editor 
has  become  sports  editor  for  the 
Ohio  AP,  located  in  Columbus, 

Brad  Smith,  former  Texas  Rio 
Grand  Valley  newspaperman 
who  for  four  years  was  news 
editor  of  Radio  Station  KRGV  at 
Weslaco,  has  resigned  as  edito^ 
manager  of  the  Victoria  (Tex) 
Daily  Advocate  to  return  to  the 
valley  as  assistant  manager  of 
KRGV. 

Bernard  Brister,  former  re 
gional  editor  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Executive  Committee. 
Brister  recently  completed  an 
assignment  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  United  War 
Chest  of  Texas. 

Joe  Molk,  former  news  di¬ 
rector  of  Radio  Station  WOC, 
Davenport,  la.,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Expreu 
reportorial  staff.  Mrs.  Frances 
Bridges  resigned  from  the  staff 
to  join  her  husband  who  is  in 
armed  service. 

Forrest  Smith  has  been  added 
to  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
News  staff. 

Lyall  Smith,  Chicago  Daily 
News  sports  writer,  and  Mn. 
Smith  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  bom  Jan.  22  at  the 
Passavant  Hospital.  Chicago. 

R.  E.  Powell,  county  and  fed¬ 
eral  court  reporter  for  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald  and 
Journal,  has  resigned. 

Dorothy  Huntsinger,  former 
business  office  employe  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald  and 
Journal,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Glen  W.  Naves,  a  member 
of  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal  news  staff,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  the  city  hall  beat  to  replace 
Mrs.  Helen  Posey  Black  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  county 
and  federal  court  beat. 

Harry  M.  Blickhahn,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Santa  (Cal.) 
Sentinel  -  News  and  Alameda 
(Cal.)  Times-Star  news  staffs, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H. )  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

George  H.  Hill,  Boston  news¬ 
paper  and  news  association  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  appointed 
official  photographer  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper  work 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Boston 
Post  in  1919,  has  been  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  and  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  was  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  and  New  England  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  York  Times- 
Wide  World  Photo  Service.  In 
1941,  when  that  service ‘was  sold 
to  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Hill 
continued  in  the  same  position 
under  the  AP  until  he  resigned 
to  take  his  new  position  with  the 
railroad. 

Miss  Alice  T.  Scanlan,  former 
society  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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WHEN  THE  DAY  copies/ 


★  When  the  clouds  of  war  are  swept  away  there’ll 
be  shouting  and  rejoicing;  reunions  and  victory 
celebrations.  But  beneath  all  this  lies  a  solid 
determination,  within  each  of  us,  to  take  up 
where  we  left  off. 

Goss  promises  this  much  .  .  .  When  THE  DAY 
comes  publishers  will  have  better  presses  than 
ever  before.  We  are  learning  many  things  in 
in  our  “all-out”  war  production.  They  will  be 
put  to  good  use  in  peacetime  production. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1  535  S.  PAULINA  ST.  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 
NEW  YORK  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


SOMBTHING  NEW  HAS  BEEN  EARNED 

On  December  30,  1943,  Goss  received  its  fifth  cits* 
lion  in  the  form  of  a  fourth  star  on  the  Navy  Burgee 
.  .  .  this  in  recognition  of  continuous  war  material 
production  since  1939,  The  cooperation  of  Printers 
and  Publishers  has  made  this  record  possible. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

( N.  Y. )  Timet,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  national  information 
division  of  the  labor  press  in 
Washington.  She  is  former  pub¬ 
licity  head  for  the  Buffalo  dis- 
trtet  OPA. 


With  The  Colors 


THOMAS  F.  COSTELLO,  editor 

and  publisher  of  the  Lowell 
( fifass. )  sun  and  president  of 
the  Lowell  Sun  Co.,  was  recently 
sworn  into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  and 
will  report  to  duty  this  month. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  paper 
since  leaving  college  in  1933. 

Pvt.  Robert  H.  Leckie,  23- 
year-old  Marine  and  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
killed  three  Japs  and  wounded 
a  fourth  in  the  initial  fighting  on 
Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain. 
He  was  one  of  a  small  pab:ol  in 
enemy  territory  at  the  time. 

Capt  J.  B.  Cross,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. ) 
Express,  has  been  transferred 
from  Laughlin  Field.  Eagle  Pass, 
Tex.,  to  the  San  Antonio  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  Center  as  public  re¬ 
lations  officer.  He  succeeds 
Capt.  Charles  J.  Giezendanner, 
Jr.,  former  Houston  advertising 
man.  transferred  from  the 
S.A.A.C.C.  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  bureau  of  public  relations, 
Washington. 

George  W.  Bartholomew,  Jr., 
former  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  staff  photographer  who 
has  been  serving  as  combat  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  8th  Air  Force, 
recently  was  promoted,  at  a  bom¬ 
ber  base  somewhere  in  England, 
from  a  staff  sergeant  to  a  2nd 
lieutenant. 

Sgt.  M.  A.  Leach,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  -  Dispatch,  recently 
was  transferred  from  the  Marana 
Army  Air  Field  Public  Relations 
Department  to  Phoenix  to  assist 
with  Air  WAC  recruiting  pub¬ 
licity. 

Robert  Girvin,  former  national 
advertising  manager  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been 
promoted  from  captain  to  major 
in  the  Anny  Air  Corps.  He  is 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Don  Douglass,  formerly  news 
editor  on  the  San  Francisco 
Newt,  is  now  a  sergeant  in  an 
Army  tank  corps. 

Barry  Urdang,  former  promo¬ 
tion  numager  of  the  San  Franc¬ 
isco  News,  and  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  active  duty  and  is 
now  serving  as  an  instructor  at 
the  Army  Air  field  in  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

Lt.  George  McCadden,  for¬ 
merly  with  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  San  Francisco  ( Cal. ) 
bureau,  has  recently  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Chino,  Cal.,  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  direct  Air 
WAC  recruiting  publicity. 

Fred  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Chanute  ( Kan. ) 


Tribune,  has  been  commissioned 
a  Navy  ensign  and  will  take  his 
indoctrination  course  at  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Richard  J.  Wallace,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  reporter, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  at  Camp  Stewart,  Ga., 
where  he  is  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  Post  Intelligence  Branch. 

Hilmon  Pinegar,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  and  aviation  editor  of  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  has  entered  the  Army. 

Sgt.  A1  Cotton,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  made  a 
warrant  officer  with  the  10th  Ar¬ 
mored  Division  at  Camp  Gor¬ 
don,  Ga. 

Sgt.  Tess  Hall,  formerly  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune-Telegram  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  been 
transferred  from  Fort  Slocum, 
N.  Y..  for  WAC  duty  at  the  Los 
Angeles,  POE,  Willmington,  Cal. 

A1  Potter,  night  photographer 
for  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Daily  News, 
is  taking  his  boot  training  at 
Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  where  he  is 
to  remain  as  a  photographer  in 
the  public  relations  office. 

D.  W.  Bewick,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  St.  John 
(N.  B. )  Times-Globe,  has  joined 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
He  is  a  son  of  L.  W.  Bewick, 
business  manager  of  the  Times- 
Globe  and  affiliated  Telegraph- 
Journal. 

Robert  S.  Ward,  member  of 
the  Detroit  Timet  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  has  been  appointed 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy  and  re¬ 
ports  at  Ft.  Schuyler,  Bronx, 
New  York,  for  an  eight-week  in¬ 
doctrination  course. 

Jack  Pickering,  veteran  De¬ 
troit  reporter  and  columnist,  has 
been  called  into  service  by  the 
Army.  Pickering  was  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Detroit  Times. 

Harold  E.  LeVanway  former 
city  editor  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder  Gazette,  is 
now  intelligence  sergeant  with 
an  AA  Battalion  at  Camp  Ed¬ 
wards,  Mass. 

Francis  X.  O'Donnell,  for  10 
years  a  member  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  sports  staff, 
has  joined  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
wrote  a  column  under  the  head 
of  “Dear  Readers"  in  addition 
to  his  regular  sport  stories. 

Jerome  Hansen,  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employe  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  left  for  basic 
training  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Pfc.  Frank  F.  Bauer,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  suburban  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
and  copy  reader  on  the  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Timet,  has  been  shipped 
overseas  from  a  California  port. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  Detroit  Free 
Press  Sunday  editor  now  in  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command,  serving 
in  the  South  Pacific,  has  been 
promoted  to  captain. 

Gary  Hall,  former  employe  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal,  has  been  issued  an 
APO  number  for  overseas  duty. 

Corp.  Harold  E.  Levanway, 
formerly  city  editor,  Greenfield 
( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette,  has 
been  promoted  to  sergeant  in  the 
anti-aircraft  division. 


AP  Pay  Rises 
Order^  by  WLB 

General  wage  increases  or¬ 
dered  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
newspaper  panel  for  Associated 
Press  editorial  employes  in  six 
cities  are  to  be  placed  in  effect 
immediately,  the  WLB  ruled 
Jan.  31. 

The  increases  amount  to  $6  a 
week  for  those  earning  more 
than  $40  and  15%  for  those  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  $40  a  week 
who  have  been  in  the  service 
since  Jan.  1,  1941,  less  any  in¬ 
creases  which  may  result  from 
changes  in  the  contract  mini- 
mums. 

The  board,  acting  upon  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  CIO  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  directed  that  those 
provisions  of  the  newspaper 
panel's  order  which  are  not  be¬ 
ing  appealed,  be  put  into  effect 
“without  prejudice  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  for  review.”  The  cities 
covered  by  the  order  are  At¬ 
lanta,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit. 

a 

INS  Names  Turner 
Regional  Director 

Carl  L.  Turner,  Ohio  managing 
editor  for  International  News 
Service,  with  headquarters  in 
Columbus,  for  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  appointed  regional  di¬ 
rector  for  Ohio.  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  He  will  continue  to 
maintain  headquarters  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  as  he  supervises  INS 
bureaus  in  those  three  states. 

Harold  Lisk,  news  editor  of 
the  Columbus  INS  bureau  until 
he  took  over  the  managership 
of  the  Cleveland  bureau  last 
July,  has  returned  to  Columbus 
as  Ohio  managing  editor.  Charles 
Thobaben  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  bureau. 

Turner  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  United  Press  in 
Kansas  City.  He  later  worked 
on  the  Kansas  City  Post  and 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  join^ 
the  Kansas  City  INS  bureau  in 
1923.  He  served  in  INS  bureaus 
in  Columbus,  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh,  returning  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1933  as  Ohio  managing 
editor. 

■ 

Ryan  Elected 
President  of  NAB 

Chicago,  Feb.  2 — Directors  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  elected  John  Har¬ 
old  Ryan,  Toledo,  now  Assistant 
Director  of  Censorship  in  charge 
of  radio,  as  president  of  NAB, 
serving  until  July  1,  1945.  Action 
came  following  a  report  of  the 
nominating  committee,  recom¬ 
mending  the  election  of  Ryan  to 
succeed  Neville  Miller,  former 
Mayor  of  Louisville,  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  the  past  five  and  one  half 
years. 

Ryan,  who  is  on  leave  from 
his  job  as  general  manager  of 
the  Fort  Industry  Company,  op¬ 
erators  of  six  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  was  to  succeed  Miller  June 
30,  1944.  It  is  likely  that  Ryan 
will  assume  the  NAB  presidency 
about  Feb.  15. 


Inland  to  f 

Study  FM  ■ 

At  Meeting 

^fid-Winter  Conclave 
Scheduled  Feb.  15-16 
At  Chicago's  Sherman 

Chicago,  Feb.  2  —  Post-ww 
prospects  and  current  probloH 
of  newspaper  managements  wlB 
get  equal  attention  during  ths 
Feb.  15-16  Mid-Winter  MwtlS' 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Assv'l 
elation  at  the  Hotel  Shermaa.^ 
President  L.  Mitchell 
publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledgsr, 
reported  today  in  announcte 
the  program. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director 
of  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  will  review 
newsprint  regulations  and  pros¬ 
pects  during  a  special  newspriali 
round-table  headed  by  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Titnesi. 
Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  18. 
Other  current  managemeafi 
problems  will  be  discussed  in  a  / 
round-table  conducted  by  Fred 
Seaton,  publisher.  Hostings . 
(Neb.)  Tribune. 

To  Discuss  FM 

Another  special  round-tabhri 
Wednesday  afternoon  will  con¬ 
sider  the  peace-time  possibilitiaM 
of  FM  broadcasting  for  smaU^ 
cities.  Lewis  W.  Herzog,  mana-J 
ger  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’ll 
radio  station  and  secretary-treaa-* 
urer  of  FM  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
will  talk  and  answer  questions 
on  practical  and  technical  as¬ 
pects. 

Opening  session,  Tuesday 
morning,  will  bring  answers  to 
publishers’  questions  on  wage  . 
and  salary  regulations  by  | 
Robert  K.  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  regional  War  Labor 
Board  and  National  War  Labor 
Board’s  Daily  Newspaper  Panel 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter-American  Aftelis, 
will  be  the  Tuesday  Inland 
luncheon  speaker. 

An  advertising  round-table 
conducted  by  G.  H.  Koenig. 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman,  and 
a  talk  on  merchandising  and  re¬ 
tail  store  advertising  prospects 
by  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  are  also  listed. 

Newspopar  oi  tha  Future 

"The  Newspaper  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture”  will  be  the  subject  of 
John  F.  Lux.  publisher,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News,  'Riesday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Lux  recently  sur¬ 
veyed  publishers  on  their  post¬ 
war  prospects  and  plans. 

(jreorge  N.  Dale,  chairman 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  George  P.  Ellis,  C. 
P.  A..  Associate  of  Wolf  and 
Company,  will  cover  questions 
on  wage  trends,  wage-hour  law 
developments,  taxes,  insurance 
and  related  matters. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  will  present  the 
awards  in  Inland’s  Fifth  Annual 
Typography  Contest,  sponsored 
bv  the  Northwestern  University 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Every  second  of  every  koiir— 
Of  every  day— and  every  niglit— 
In  every  season— 

Flags  kips  are  in  tke  air— 

ASaving  transportation  time— 

And  countless  man-kours— 
Expediting  our  nations  work. 


THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 


American  Airlines 


ROUTE  Of  THE  FIAOSHIP? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Signal  Corps 
PhotogsPIoy 
Battle  Roles 

How  Tlioy  Coverod 
Rondora  bivosion 
Told  in  Yank  Story 
By  JACK  PRICE 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Yank, 
Staff  Sgt.  Mack  Morriss,  staff 
correspondent,  reported  the  work 
of  Signal  Corps  photographers 
during  the  initial  phases  of  the 
Rendova  Island  invasion.  In 
this  engagement.  15  cameramen 
and  technicians  took  part  with 
three  casualties  suffered. 

Sgt.  Morriss  points  out  that 
although  the  Signal  Corps  pho¬ 
tographers  are  neither  combat¬ 
ant  troops  or  newspaper  camera¬ 
men,  they  do  the  work  of  both. 
When  the  firing  ceased,  the  work 
of  the  photographers  really  be¬ 
gan.  It  is  not  enough  that  ac¬ 
tion  pictures  are  made;  the  War 
Department  wants  other  perti¬ 
nent  material. 

Take  Educational  Shots 
An  example  of  the  various 
types  of  photographic  work  done 
by  these  lens  lads  is  reported 
by  Morriss  who  saw  them  tak¬ 
ing  photos  of  a  make-shift  field 
bakery.  Because  most  of  the 
equipment  was  lost  in  action, 
the  bakers  converted  GI  gas 
drums  into  furnaces,  and  knead¬ 
ed  the  dough  by  hand.  The  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  cameramen  photo¬ 
graphed  each  stage  of  this  oper¬ 
ation  which  could  be  used  for 
schooling  or  other  purposes  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

This  type  of  photography  was 
taught  at  the  Photographic 
School  of  the  Signal  Corps,  at 
Astoria,  L.  I.  Photographers 
who  wondered  why  they  were 
instructed  in  the  so-called  com¬ 
mercial  phases  of  the  art  were 
no  longer  puzzled  when  they 
covered  this  assignment. 

Morriss  reported  that  the  pho¬ 
tographers  had  much  trouble 
with  their  equipment  because 
of  the  jungle  humidity  and  other 
conditions.  He  states  that  the 
boys  operated  both  miniature 
and  standard  4x5  Speed  Graph¬ 
ics.  On  several  occasions  he 
noted  that  where  the  photogra¬ 
phers  did  not  have  water-proof 
carrying  cases,  they  were  forced 
to  field-strip  their  outfits  and 
spread  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Held  Work  Deacribed 
The  difficulty  of  showing  an 
enemy  pill-box  or  some  other 
fortification,  in  the  same  picture 
with  our  soldiers  attacking  it 
was  one  which  could  not  be 
overcome  due  to  the  dense  steam 
and  fog  of  the  jungle.  Natural¬ 
ly,  no  fiash-bulbs  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  fear  of  attracting 
sniper's  bullets. 

"The  correspondent  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  working  conditions 
of  the  laboratory  set  up  in  the 
field.  Once  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  running  water  was  solved 
a  portable  unit  was  installed  in 


a  radio  communications  trailer. 
The  water  was  pumped  to  the 
trailer  by  generators  but  when 
this  system  broke  down  the  lab 
men  washed  their  prints  by  dip¬ 
ping  water  into  the  trays  with 
their  helmets. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the 
trailer  bogged  down  in  mud,  the 
men  set  out  and  built  another 
portable  lab  with  spare  parts 
and  odd  pieces  of  equipment 
found  in  the  field,  t^ile  ac¬ 
tion  was  taking  place  on  Ren¬ 
dova  only  five  miles  away,  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  photographic  techni¬ 
cians  set  up  a  laboratory  which 
handled  all  the  pictures  taken 
in  that  sector.  Men  shuttled 
back  and  forth  from  the  lab 
to  the  front  and  a  steady  stream 
of  prints  was  being  finished  and 
sent  back  to  headquarters  where 
they  were  serviced  to  the  States. 

At  one  stage  the  lab  was  out 
of  commission  for  10  days  but 
the  picture  service  to  headquar¬ 
ters  was  not  halted.  Undevel¬ 
oped  films  were  flown  to  the 
central  lab  and  from  there  to 
the  main  office.  Although  Mor¬ 
riss  made  no  attempt  to  describe 
the  real  hardships  faced  by  the 
Signal  Corps  photographers  in 
that  sector  he  did  imply  that 
hard  work  made  it  possible  for 
the  successful  performance  of 
those  men  whose  job  it  was  to 
picture  the  battle. 

New  York  Show 

B.  ALTMAN  &  CO.,  a  New  York 
department  store,  has  opened 
a  display  of  posters  and  war 
photographs  as  an  attraction  for 
War  Bond  buyers  of  the  Fourth 
Victory  Loan  Drive.  More  than 
100  photographs  of  various  bat¬ 
tles  and  front-line  scenes  are 
exhibited  by  Graflex  Corp.  The 
pictures  were  obtained  from  all 
the  services  and  picked  because 
of  their  dramatic  qualities.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  have 
been  a  nice  gesture  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  to  have  permitted  a  credit 
line  to  the  individuals  who  made 
the  photos. 

Query  on  Our  Survey 

WE  RECEIVED  an  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  plan 
of  employment  for  news  pho¬ 
tographers  mustered  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  war.  We  were 
asked  if  the  news  cameraman  on 
a  small  newspaper  doing  com¬ 
mercial  work  on  the  side  would 
not  injure  the  business  of  the 
local  commercial  photographer. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it 
would.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
new  and  broader  field  would  be 
opened  for  both  photographers, 
liirough  the  personal  efforts  of 
the  news  cameraman,  a  greater 
interest  in  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  would  be  develop^ 
wherein  both  would  benefit.  A 
certain  amount  of  competition 
would  result  but  all  business  is 
based  upon  that  factor. 

One  For  Ripley 

ACCORDING  to  a  news  story 
cabled  this  week  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  James  Mac¬ 
Donald,  London  correspondent, 
nature  provided  a  picture  puzzle 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Through 
regular  channels,  two  sailors 
were  assigned  to  a  post  to  do 


photographic  work.  Each  is  a 
photographer's  mate  first  class 
and  both  engaged  in  photogra¬ 
phy  before  entering  the  service. 
They  are  George  H.  Baker  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Lewis  C. 
Cook  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Although  imrelated  to  each 
other  they  are  almost  alike  as 
identical  twins.  In  fact,  they 
never  saw  each  other  until  they 
reported  for  duty  at  Washing¬ 
ton  last  December.  Baker  was 
formerly  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Cook  was  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Portland  News. 
Both  were  assigned  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  and  have  since 
caused  many  laughs.  They  comb 
their  hair  somewhat  differently. 
They  are  within  a  few  months 
of  being  the  same  age. 

When  Cook  is  wanted,  it  is 
usually  Baker  who  is  actually 
needed,  and  vice  versa.  The 
clerical  staff  has  a  problem  iden¬ 
tifying  them  and  many  embar¬ 
rassing  moments  offer  much  en¬ 
joyment  for  the  entire  outfit, 
especially  when  a  female  voice 
on  the  wire  cails  for  Baker  when 
it  is  Cook  she  wants  to  talk  to. 
■ 

Sulzberger  Calls 
For  Sacrifices 
To  Insure  Peace 

Future  wars  can  be  averted,  if 
the  American  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  sacrifices  for 
peace,  as  they  are  now  sacrific¬ 
ing  for  war,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  declar^ 
in  a  talk  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Conference  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  Jan.  31. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
correct  our  thinking  and  drop 
from  our  minds  the  erroneous 
idea  that  peace  is  the  opposite  of 
war,”  said  Mr.  Sulzberger,  “that 
peace  is  static  and  war  is  dy¬ 
namic.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
when  we  steel  ourselves  to  sacri¬ 
fice  for  peace,  as  we  have  now 
steeled  ourselves  to  sacrifice  for 
war — only  then  can  the  victory 
we  shall  win  achieve  a  true 
peace.” 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Central  Conunittee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Mr.  Sulzberger  described 
and  praised  the  organization’s 
work  at  the  war  fronts,  saying 
he  hoped,  however,  that  there 
would  never  again  be  need  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  grow 
to  such  huge  proportions  as  it 
has  now  reached. 

“To  insure  that,”  he  declared, 
“requires  the  cooperative  effort 
of  each  and  every  one  of  our 
citizenry.  .  .  .  We  are  not  knights 
of  old  fighting  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  who  is  the  better 
fighter.  We  are  fighting  for  a 
specific  stake.  .  .  .  Unless  each 
one  of  us  individually  says  ‘this 
war  shall  not  happen  again'  .  .  . 
then  war  will  come  again  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day,  and 
our  great  organization  had  bet¬ 
ter  hold  itself  to  the  vast  scale. 

“We  are  fighting  not  merely 
to  win;  no,  we  are  fighting  to 
ensure  a  world  in  which  we  can 
be  the  kind  of  people  we  are — 


subject  to  faults  and  frtutu 
but  inspired  with  a  navS; 
vision  of  freedom  and  libwt^ 
decency  and  humanity.”  '* 

■ 

Pen,  Pencil  Club 
Gives  Photo  Awordi 

The  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  6U, 
est  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.,’wJtt 
a  membership  composed  oit  Phii. 
adelphia  newspapermen,  tbii 
week  made  its  annual  award 
the  best  news  pictures  taken 
Philadelphia  news-camerniS 
during  the  1943  season 
prizes  were  War  Bonds. 

“Death  Hovered,”  a  scene  ii 
the  disastrous  wreck  of  tb 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  cito 
Congressional  Limited  a  fn 
months  ago,  was  voted  the  bet 
news  picture  of  the  year,  the 
prize  going  to  Vincent  Gongalet. 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

Best  feature  picture  awiri 
went  to  photographer  Chariti 
James,  of  the  Record,  for  hit 
print,  a  circus  shot,  showing  i 
tired  attendant  asleep  at  tito  fat 
of  an  elephant.  Best  war  eftr 
picture  was  “Oh,  and  I’m  neit.'" 
by  Otto  Prinz,  of  the  Inquire 
showing  a  small  boy  awaitiq 
his  turn  to  be  vaccinated. 

Competition  for  first  place  in 
the  sports  division  was  voted  i 
tie  between  “Track  Heavy,"  i 
racing  scene  from  the  Ga^ 
State  track  outside  Camden,  bj 
Myer  Pearlman,  of  the  Recod 
and  “Bad  Break.”  depicting  tlx 
pole  breaking  in  pole  vault  a 
the  Penn  Relays,  by  James  Ik 
Allister,  of  the  Inquirer. 

■ 

AP,  Wyoming  Papers 
Sued  for  $200,000 

A  suit  for  $200,000  has  bee 
filed  in  the  Fremont  county  dir 
trict  court  by  John  J.  SprigfL 
Lander  attorney,  against  ^  Ar 
sociated  Press.  Casver  (Wyo.i 
Tribune-Herald  and  Cheyenu 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Spriggs’  petition  relates  the 
action  is  based  on  a  story  iM 
June  12  concerning  filing  d 
proceedings  by  the  state  bosid 
of  law  examiners  requesting  rr 
vocation  of  his  license  to  prac¬ 
tice  law,  and  on  another  ston 
on  Dec.  29  on  developments  ii 
the  case. 

Spriggs,  who  also  asked  ccA 
and  other  relief,  charged  tbe 
stories  “contained  false,  defainr 
tory,  contemptuous  and  prejr 
diced  statements  and  mattend 
and  concerning  plaintlE’ 
Spriggs  has  asked  the  court  b 
declare  the  state  board’s  actm 
“non-suit.” 

The  Wyoming  State  'fribuac. 
published  by  Cheyenne  Newspr 
pers,  Inc.,  played  the  AP  stotj 
on  Spriggs’  action  on  page  one 
under  a  three-column  head.  Mer 
ritt  C.  Speidel  is  chairman  of  tbe 
board,  Tracy  S.  McCrack® 
president  and  treasurer,  aai 
John  Charles  Thompson,  edit* 
of  Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

OF  71,000  DENTISTS^ 

in  .America,  1,873  wrote  to 
what  newspaper  columnist  lut 
year?  Almost  1,000  clergynx* 
did,  too,  thus  proving  his  “clasi 
appeal. 

(See  page  59) 
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MAGNA  CHARTA 
OF  THE  U.  S. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 

From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
Unit^  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic 
waterborne  commerce  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and  im¬ 
port  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  insofar  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best- 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types 
of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and 
efficient  citizen  personnel.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  the  development  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine.” 

(Public  Act  835) 


MARY’S  TRIP  TO  INDIA 


On  every  U.  S.-flag  ship  that  lifts  its 
bows  to  the  Indian  Ocean  swells, 
Mary  is  a  passenger — in  spirit.  For 
her  job  and  her  salary  depend,  in 
part,  on  her  company’s  overseas 
business. 

Her  company  may  have  built  that 
particular  ship  or  some  of  its  equip* 
ment,  supplied  it,  clothed  the  crew 
or  furnished  a  part  of  the  cargo. 
And  Mary  herself  probably  wears 
or  eats  or  uses  a  number  of  things 
that  this  ship  and  others  have 
brought  in  from  foreign  lands. 


In  such  direct  and  indirect  ways, 
every  American  has  a  personal  stake 
in  our  merchant  marine.  Congress 
recognized  this,  and  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  called 
for  all-American  shipping  sufficient 
to  provide  “service  on  all  routes  es¬ 
sential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
(our)  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce” 

War  emphasized  this  need  as  a 
matter  of  national  defense  —  and 
today  we  have,  for  the  first  time, 
shipping  enough  to  secure  our 


foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  new 
ships  are  operated,  under  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  by 
.  American  Export  Lines,  utilizing 
our  experience  in  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean  trade. 

Now  our  cargoes  and  destinations 
are  chosen  by  military  necessity  . . . 
after  Victory,  they  will  be  selected 
by  the  needs  of  Mary  —  and  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  farmers, 
miners,  office  and  factory  work¬ 
ers  who  will  share  the  benefits  of 
America’s  new  security  of  the  seas. 


American  Export  Linos' 

m  2S  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  / 


m  2S  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  /  J. 

Americmn  Export  Ahlinet,  too,  with  giont  fiyint  boott,  are  rhorteHint  the  supply  Imes  to  our  fighting  men. 
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William  T.  Dewart 
Dies  at  68 

continued  from  page  10 


fliumce,  industry,  merchandising. 

He  never  theorized.  His  opin¬ 
ions  always  were  based  on  fact 
and  experience. 

The  Sun  organization  under 
Mr.  Dewsu^  was  a  family  rather 
than  a  business.  He  was  to  his 
employes,  high  and  low,  a  friend 
and  counsellor.  He  knew  prac¬ 
tically  every  man  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  by  his  first  name,  and 
never  failed  to  remember  birth¬ 
days. 

His  employes  knew  him  as  a 
man  to  whom  they  could  come 
when  they  were  in  trouble  and 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  whatever  help  he  could. 

Mr.  Dewart  never  imposed  his 
judgment  dogmatically  on  his 
associates.  He  always  consulted 
his  key  men  when  questions  of 
a  delicate  nature  arose,  and  stood 
behind  them  whenever  they 
found  themselves  in  difficulties. 

Lunched  with  Cronies 

One  of  the  things  he  was  very 
fond  of  doing,  and  which  he  did 
to  the  very  last,  was  to  take  four 
or  five  of  cronies  in  the  office  to 
lunch.  And  with  them  he  had 
long  talks  on  an  infinite  number 
of  subjects,  everything  except 
business. 

H.  I.  Phillips,  the  Sun's  humor¬ 
ist,  wrote  in  his  “Sun  Dial’’ 
column  on  the  day  following  Mr. 
Dewart’s  death: 

“He  was  the  kindliest  news¬ 
paper  owner  this  writer  ever 
knew.  In  all  the  years  as  a 
column  writer  under  him,  we 
never  knew  a  sharp  word  from 
him.  Any  owner  of  any  news¬ 
paper  receives  innumerable 
complaints — even  slams — against 
what  his  writers  say  from  time 
to  time.  We  have  known  some 
who  hit  the  ceiling,  took  every 
letter  with  alarm  and  never 
failed  to  make  quite  a  disturb¬ 
ance. 

“But  William  T.  Dewart  was 
not  the  type.  To  every  squawk 
he  would  append  a  note  “What 
do  you  think?”  or  something  like 
that.  And  to  every  suggestion 
that  a  certain  topic  would  make 
good  grist  for  the  mill  he  would 
append  one  probably  saying  “If 
you  STO  anything  in  this  go 
ahead.”  There  were  no  com¬ 
mands.  He  had  fire  and  force 
and  character  to  get  where  he 
did  in  life,  but  he  also  had  great 
gentility  of  soul.  All  Sun  men 
have  lost  a  grand  friend.” 

Second  only  to  his  devotion  to 
his  work  was  Mr.  Dewart’s  in¬ 
terest  in  music.  Possessing  an 
exceptional  singing  voice,  he 
sang  for  many  years  with  the 
choir  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church  in  New  York. 

When  he  first  came  to  the 
Munsey  organization  his  hours 
were  from  8  a.  m.  to  midnight, 
but  he  found  time  to  rehearse 
with  the  choir  and  sing  at  the 
church  on  Sundays.  During  the 
lean  days  before  he  began  his 
rise  in  the  business  world,  he 
supplemented  his  meager  earn¬ 
ings  from  mowing  lawns  and 
working  in  a  button  factory  by 
singing  in  choirs  and  quartets. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon,  shortly 
before  Mr.  Munaey  died,  the 
publisher  was  entertaining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dewart  and  other 
guests  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
where  they  passed  through  the 
door  through  which  Ethan  Al¬ 
len’s  Green  Mountain  Boys  had 
charged  in  that  famous  episode 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

“Doesn’t  it  just  tear  the  heart 
out  of  you.”  said  Mr.  Munsey, 
“to  think  of  the  pride  and  cour¬ 
age  of  those  New  England  boys?” 
After  dinner  that  evening,  still 
moved  by  the  experience,  Mr. 
Munsey  asked  Mr.  Dewart  to 
sing  his  favorite  hynuis:  “Rock 
of  Ages,”  “Abide  With  Me”  and 
“Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.” 

Mr.  Dewart  sang,  beautifully. 
And.  several  months  later,  at 
Mr.  Munsey’s  fimeral,  he  had 
those  same  hymns  sung. 

Although  throughout  the 
period  in  which  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Sun, 
Mr.  Dewart  also  maintained  his 
interest  in  the  other  Munsey 
enterprises,  administration  of 
the  newspaper  was  always  one 
of  his  chief  concerns.  The  late 
Frank  M.  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
Sun,  wrote  in  a  history  of  the 
newspaper: 

Had  "Nos*  for  N*ws" 

“Mr.  Dewart’s  long  connection 
with  The  Sun  and  his  intimacy 
with  its  men  and  its  views,  stim¬ 
ulated  by  his  own  high  ideals, 
and  an  uncanny  gift,  which 
years  ago  would  have  been 
called  a  nose  for  news,  guaran¬ 
teed  the  continuation  of  Sim’s 
quality.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  not 
perfectly  acquainted.  He  holds 
in  reserve,  subject  to  instantan¬ 
eous  demand,  a  familiarity  with 
editorial  policy,  news  handling, 
advertising,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“His  regard  for  the  principle 
of  cooperation  between  all  the 
departments  of  the  Sun,  in  which 
he  is  ever  ready  to  participate 
with  an  open  mind,  is  the  great¬ 
est  inspiration  of  his  associates.” 

Mr.  Dewart  was  married  on 
Apr.  21,  1908  to  Mary  Louise 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  the  late 
Commodore  Thomas  H.  Wheeler, 
of  me  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Surviving  him,  besides  his 
wife  and  his  son  William  T.,  are 
another  son,  Thomas  Wheeler, 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Sun  and  a  Navy  lieutenant, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frederick 
B.  Gleason.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
He  leaves  also  a  brother,  Hugh, 
vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Mohican  Stores,  the  Mohican 
Co.,  the  Massachusetts  Mohican 
Co.,  and  the  Mohican  Hotel  Co., 
and  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Winslow,  of  New  London,  Conn, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Drury,  of 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dewart  was  a  life  fellow 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  a  member  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  Union  League,  Union, 
Lotos.  Advertising  and  Empire 
State  Clubs,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Round  Hill  Club,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  where  he  maintained  a 
country  home. 

Mr.  Dewart  won  many  honors 
during  his  lifetime,  including: 
Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  1928:  Order  of  the 
White  Rose  of  Finland.  1934; 
Doctor  of  Letters,  Union  College. 


Funeral  services  were  held  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York, 
Jan.  31.  Among  the  1,500  per¬ 
sons  present.  Insides  members 
of  the  family,  were  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  former  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Reid.  Roy  Howard,  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  of  prominence  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  and  public  life. 


Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 

continued  from  page  64 


$3,000;  its  machinery  alone  to¬ 
day  would  be  probably  30 
times  that  amount,  and  during 
W.A.W.’s  lifetime,  its  goodwill, 
built  upon  his  contributions  to 
its  pages,  would  have  been  fabu¬ 
lously  high  for  a  city  of  Em¬ 
poria’s  size.  Mr.  Munsey  might 
have  learned  much  journalism 
from  the  technique  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  editor  who  was  quoted 
wherever  the  English  language 
is  printed  and  spoken,  and  who 
made  his  city  and  its  newspaper 
the  best  known  for  their  size  in 
the  land. 

That  fame  dates  in  most  minds 
from  the  famous  “What’s  the 
Matter  With  Kansas,”  published 
on  Aug.  15,  1896,  but  Mr.  White 
preferred  to  be  remembered  for 
one  published  many  years  later, 
on  the  tragic  death  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary.  In  a  footnote  to  one 
of  his  collected  editorials,  Mr. 
White  wrote  of  this  piece: 
“Probably  if  her  father  has  any 


sort  of  lasting  fame  beyond  tkt 
decade  following  his  death  it 
will  come  from  this  edlto^ 
I  shall  go  as  far  as  I  go, 
is  very  likely  only  a  little  dk. 
tance,  along  the  path  whti* 
Mary’s  hand  may  lead  me.  Thst 
also  is  enough  fame  for  me" 

Typical  of  his  modest  genim, 
too,  was  his  observation  durio* 
the  dark  days  a  few  years 
“I  have  seen  the  past  and  I  do 
not  fear  the  future.”  Well,  tht 
brave  soul  knows  the  future 
now,  after  a  decent  and  useful 
life  of  more  than  the  nonul 
duration — a  life  in  which  faith 
in  God,  his  fellow  men,  and  la 
the  destiny  of  his  country  mu 
never  fiagging.  Well  may  ht 
stand  for  those  who  succeed 
him  as  the  paladin  and  iih<ni«| 
knight  of  the  American  free 
press.  ■ 

Ne-tvs  Ban  Lifted 
After  Papers  Protest 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3 — Stale 
Police  Superintendent  Gafber 
rescinded  today  his  restricthe 
order  on  felony  news  follow!^ 
newspaper  protests.  He  had 
ordei^  all  news  of  felonies  in¬ 
vestigated  by  state  police  be  rr 
leased  only  from  Albany  head¬ 
quarters.  In  the  past  such  newt 
has  been  obtained  by  neve 
papers  and  press  associations  di¬ 
rectly  from  troopers  concerned 
or  their  immediate  superiors. 

Captain  Gaffney  said  certak 
“unfortunate  instances,”  which 
he  did  not  cite,  motivated  the 
change.  His  order  of  Jan.  2t 
directed  that  information  tun¬ 
neled  through  headquarten 
shall  be  ascribed  to  the  state 
police  as  a  group,  rather  than 
to  any  individual  members. 
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Grass  Roots 

Somewhere  there  is  a  trained  writer  with  agricul¬ 
tural  background  who  believes  in  farmers  as  the 
economic  and  moral  foundation  of  society. 

Perhaps  he  is  now  writing  clear,  interesting, 
and  concise  prose  for  a  farm  magazine  or  small 
town  newspaper. 

If  in  addition  he  is  selecting  and  editing  the 
copy  of  others  and  knows  how  to  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper  from  concept  to  final  edition — 
has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  chief 
branches  of  farm  production  and  marketing  — 
knows  something  of  rural  personalities  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  has  an  insight  into  national  affairs, 
he  will  be  interested  in  this  advertisement.  c- 

For  a  man  with  these  talents  there  is  a  good 
immediate  opening  with  unusual  post-war  pros¬ 
pects.  Write  fully,  confidence  respected,  giving 
present  occupation  and  salary  desired.  Box  1107 
Editor  and  Publisher.  ; 
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SE  ^  P4i^ME. 


I  know  what  I’m  up  against. 

I  know  what  the  odds  are. 

I  know  what  they  mean  by  “lost  at  sea.” 
But  I’m  going  to  make  it . . .  nothing  can 
stop  me! 

Sure,  when  this  war’s  over  there’ll  be 
crowds  and  cheers  and  ticker  tape  and 
confetti.  Sure,  there’ll  be  handshakes  and 
pats  on  the  back  and  good  wishes.  Sure, 
but  what’s  bringing  me  back  is  bigger 
than  that .  .  . 

I  want  what  I’ve  been  fighting  for  ...  a 
fighting  chance! 


Maybe  some  folks  would  say  I  was  crazy, 
if  they  could  hear  me  talking  out  loud 
this  way ... 

Maybe  they’d  laugh  and  say,  “Listen, 
buddy,  get  wise . . .  the  trouble  with  guys 
like  you  is— you  keep  trying  to  do  it  the 
hard  way  . . .’’ 

'  Well . . . 


It  wasn’t  easy  learning  how  to  swim,  but  I 
did  . . .  and  now  I  won’t  drown.  It  wasn’t 
>f  easy  to  stick  it  out  when  the  going  got 
tough,  but  I  did  .  .  .  and  now  nobody  can 
make  me  quit.  It  wasn’t  easy  finding  out 
how  to  steer  a  course  by  the  stars  and  the 
^  sun,  but  I  did  . . .  and  now,  even  from  out 
nd  here,  I’m  going  to  find  my  way  home! 

The  girl  I’m  going  to  marry  wasn’t  easy 
to  win  .  . .  because  she’s  the  finest  girl  in 
the  world. 

^  The  job  I’m  coming  back  to  wasn’t  easy  p 
to  get .  .  .  because  it  was  the  swellest  job  bi 
any  guy  ever  had. 

COJ 

The  future  I’m  after  is  so  big  nobody’s 

ever  going  to  hand  it  to  me  on  a  silver  u)Ui 

platter! 

That’s  why  I  want  a  fighting  chance ...  a  we'll 
chance  to  move  up  ...  an  opportunity  to 
go  ahead.  nPhat’s  why  I  want  to  plan  a 
future  of  my  own  in  a  land  and.a  world  NASI 
where  every  man  is  free  to  make  the  most  Ktnotka 


of  his  ability . . .  where  there’ll  be  plenty 
of  work  days  and  plenty  of  pay  days  . . . 
with  no  limits  on  how  high  you  can  rise 
. . .  how  far  you  can  go. 

That’s  the  America  I  left  behind  me. 

That’s  the  America  I’m  fighting  for. 

That’s  the  America  I  want  when  I  get  back. 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator  we're  building  Pratt  A 
Whitney  enginen  for  the  Navy’s  Vought  Corsairs 
and  Grumman  Hellcats  .  .  .  Hamilton  Standard 
propellers  for  United  Nations  bombers . .  .governors, 
binoculars,  parts  for  ships,  jeeps,  tanks  and  trucks 
.  .  ,  readying  production  lines  for  Sikorsky  heli¬ 
copters.  All  of  us  devoted  100%  to  winning  this  war 
...to  speeding  the  peace  when  our  men 
will  come  back  to  their  Jobs  and  homes 
and  even  better  futures  than  they  had 
before  ...  to  the  day  when  together 
we'll  build  an  even  finer  Kelvinator, 
an  even  greater  Nash!  TT-  'ViJlriii'II 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Ktnosba  •  Mihraukt*  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


Newsprint  Is 
$168  Per  Long 
Ton  in  Australia 

Melbourne  Newspaperman 
Obtained  Commitments 
For  Shipments  in  1944 

Canadian  newsprint  now  costs 
$168  per  long  ton  in  Australia, 
about  $80  of  that  representing 
shipping  and  insurance  coats,  ac* 
cording  to  William  Dunstan, 
genera]  manager  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald.  Mr.  Dunstan 
was  in  New  York  this  week  on 
his  way  home  after  visiting 
England  as  a  guest  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ministry  of  Information. 
While  in  the  United  States  he 
has  been  the  guest  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  visiting 
many  government  officials  and 
several  important  war  plants. 

While  in  this  country  Mr. 
Dunstan  performed  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  for  Uie  newspapers  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  which  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  1943  with  72V^%  less 
newsprint  than  during  pre-war 
years.  Because  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  war  situation  in  the  South 
Pacific  shipments  of  newsprint 
have  been  on  the  embargo  list 
for  15  months  and  Australian 
newspapers  have  been  drawing 
paper  supplies  out  of  inventory 
and  using  the  production  of  the 
Tasmanian  mill  which  amounts 
to  about  22.000  long  tons  per 
year.  To  ease  the  situation,  Mr. 
Dunstan  received  commitments 
while  here  for  shipment  of 
175.000  long  tons  of  newsprint 
to  Australia  during  1944. 

Print  Fewer  Pages 

Whereas  the  Herald  used  to 
print  an  average  of  198  pages  in 
six  days,  it  has  been  printing 
46  pages  in  six  days  which  is 
two  less  than  8  pages  per  day. 
Advertising  has  been  practically 
non-existent,  he  stated,  because 
of  the  lack  of  consumer  goods 
and  many  shops  have  closed 
down  because  they  had  nothing 
to  sell.  On  the  other  hand  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  permitted  to 
rise  showing  an  increase  of 
20,000  in  1943. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  consumption  of  newsprint 
in  the  Unit^  States,  Australia. 
England  and  Canada.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan  revealed  that  per  capita 
use  in  the  U.  S.  before  the  war 
was  54.3  pounds.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  57  pounds,  he 
stated,  because  of  loss  of  popu- 
ulation  to  foreign  spots.  Aus¬ 
tralian  consumption  pre-war 
was  53.4  pounds  per  capita,  has 
been  15.2  pounds  and  under  the 
new  quota  figures  in  1944  will 
go  to  18.6  pounds.  England’s 
pre-war  figure  was  47  pounds 
per  capita,  is  now  12.6  pounds 
and  will  be  16.8  pounds  under 
the  new  quota.  Canada  was 
using  33  pounds  per  capita  and 
up  until  the  new  quota  of  28 
pounds  this  figure  has  remained 
th^.*  same,  Mr.  Dunstan  said. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Dunstan 
on  his  trip  are  R.  A.  Henderson, 
general  manager  of  the  Sydney 
Herald,  and  J.  F.  Williams, 
managing  director  of  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Courier  Mail. 
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William  Dunstan 


Profits,  Circ'n 
Up  in  Australia 

American  publishers,  scratch¬ 
ing  their  heads  over  wartime 
newsprint,  staff,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  problems,  will  be  interested 
to  hear  how  enterprising  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspaper  managements 
have  survived  their  tremendous 
difficulties  and  achieved  in¬ 
creased  circulations  and  profits. 

Newspapers  “Down  Under” 
have  been  working  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  make  American 
conditions  seem,  by  comparison, 
a  bed  of  roses.  Until  recent 
months  they  have  been  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  Japanese 
invasion.  They  are  working 
with  staffs  slashed  by  nearly 
60%:  newsprint  and  other  vital 
supplies  r^uced  to  the  barest 
minimum;  paying  the  heaviest 
taxation  of  any  United  Nation, 
except  possibly  Great  Britain. 

Associated  Newspapers  Ltd. 
of  Australia,  provides  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  triumph  of  enter¬ 
prise  over  wartime  difficulties. 
The  company  publishes  an  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  the  Sydney  Sun,  also 
the  Sunday  Sun,  and  the  week¬ 
lies,  Fix,  Woman,  Pocket  Book. 
World's  News,  and  Radio  and 
Hobbies.  The  Sun,  which  began 
the  past  financial  year  with  net 
sales  of  195,000,  finished  it  with 
215,524 — which  is  one  of  the 
country’s  biggest  circulations  in 
the  daily  field.  The  Sunday 
Sun,  which  increased  during  the 
year  from  322,391  to  335,934,  has 
the  greatest  Sunday  circulation 
in  Australia. 

Under  pressure  of  war  condi¬ 
tions  ( newsprint  consumption 
has  been  reduced  by  72^!%)  all 
publications  have  been  slashed 
in  size.  For  example,  the  Sun 
often  appears  now  as  an  eight- 
pager,  as  compared  with  its  pre¬ 
war  top  of  56  pages.  Other  pub¬ 
lications  have  reduced  the  page. 

The  gross  profits  of  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.  to  September 
1943,  were  £316,611  (equal  to 
$1,538,729  at  par)  which  was 
£103,721  higher  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Net  profit,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  drastic  wartime  emer¬ 
gency  taxes  (amounting  to  no 
less  than  £129,669  or  $630,191) 
and  depreciation  was  £186,942 
(equal  to  $908,537  at  par). 
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Y^hen  your  AIR  EXPRESS  shipments  are  ready,  reach  for  the 
It  phone.  Don’t  wait  for  "routine”  afternoon  pick-ups.  Pack 
as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  and  SHIP  when  re  ady!  That’s  the 
way  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  Air  Express  service.  It 
avoids  end-of-the-day  congestion  when  Airline  traffic  is 
at  its  peak.  Your  shipments  move  faster,  are  delivered 
faster. 

And  to  cut  costs  —  AIR  EXPRESS  shipments 
should  be  packed  compactly  hut  .securely, 
to  obtain  the  best  ratio  of  size  to  weight. 


A  Money-Saving, 

*  High-Speed  Tool 

For  Every  Business 

As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  recently  been  reduced.  Shippers  nation¬ 
wide  are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air 
Express  charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on 
"hours”,  not  days  and  weeks  —  with  3-miie-a-minute  service 
direct  to  hundreds  of  U.S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited” — an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-2, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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Duck  Shooting’  in  Italy 


rendered  without  a  struggle  when  one  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  emerged  from  the  surf  with  machine  gun  blazing. 
As  the  illustration  above  shows,  the  “Duck”  is  now 
equipped  to  do  some  shooting  on  its  own  behalf. 
Armed  with  a  swivel-mounted,  50-caliber  machine 
gun,  it  can  help  fight  oflF  enemy  attacks  from  any 
direction.  Watch  the  news  stories  and  news  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  many  fighting  fronts  and  you’ll 
notice  that  the  “Duck”  is  usually  out  in  front  in  most 
Allied  amphibious  operations. 

r  LET'S  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK 


'  Out  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and 

Italy  have  come  many  striking  ex- 
amples  of  the  value  and  versatility 
of  CMC  Truck  &  Coach  Division’s  ton  Amphib¬ 
ian  Truck.  General  Montgomery  and  his  staff  are 
reported  to  have  ridden  into  Sicily  in  a  “Duck.” 
Both  the  British  Eighth  Army  and  American  Fifth 
Army  used  them  by  the  hundreds  to  establish  beach¬ 
heads  and  supply  their  forces  on  the  Italian  main¬ 
land.  A  hundred  Axis  soldiers  are  said  to  have  sur¬ 


*******  buy  more  war  bonds 

CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  '  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Home  of  Commercial  CMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coaches  .  .  .  Volume  Producer  of  CMC  Army  Trucks  and  Amphibian  "Ducks” 
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German  Defeat 
Raises  Problem 
Of  Censorship 

V^nUioms.  of  ANPA.  Asks 
Editors  to  Give  Views 
On  Coda  Cfacmges  to  Price 

Noting  that  several  publishers 
and  editors  have  raised  the 
question  of  status  of  the  news¬ 
paper  censorship  code  after  de¬ 
feat  of  Germany  but  with  the 
expectation  of  a  long  war  with 
Japan,  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  suggested  this  week  that 
the  newspapers  present  their 
views  on  the  problem  to  Byron 
Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship. 

At  present,  Mr.  Williams 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  matter,  some 
publishers  and  editors  holding 
that  a  great  many  changes  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  Code  follow¬ 
ing  Germany’s  defeat,  others 
maintaining  that,  since  security 
is  the  primary  and  only  reason 
for  the  code,  it  ought  to  prevail 
until  Japan  is  defeated. 

The  conditions  that  have  been 
iwinted  out  as  demanding  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  are: 

1.  Necessity  for  security  in¬ 
cluding  various  subjects  such  as 
references  to  Army  units  and 
names  of  ships  will  continue  as 
forces  are  transferred  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Pacific. 

2.  The  question  of  letting  vir¬ 
tually  all  things  be  printed  will 
have  to  have  important  consider¬ 
ation  and  no  one  at  this  time 
can  work  out  in  advance  the 
handling  of  situations  that  are 
expected  to  arise  in  the  future. 

Last  week,  following  an  offi¬ 
cial  warning  by  the  Office  of 
Censorship  that  with  the  war 
entering  a  critical  stage  still 
greater  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  newspapers  to  protect  vital 
information,  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Press  Division  of  the 
censorship  office  endorsed  and 
repeated  the  warning,  and  stat^ 
its  belief  that  the  American 
newspapers  have  given  “100  per¬ 
cent  support  and  backing  ”  to  the 
censor^p  ofllce. 

Members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  are:  Roy  Roberts,  Kansat 
City  (Mo.)  Star.  Kingsley  L. 
Rice,  Technical  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  Newt,  W,  L.  Daley,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Assn.,  Waking- 
ton,  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  W.  S.  Gilmore, 
Detroit  Newt,  Dwight  Marvin, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  John  H. 
Sorrells,  Scripps-Howard,  Don 
Anderson,  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
a 

Drops  Qossiiied 

Effective  Jan.  29,  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Timet  is  eliminating  all 
classified  advertising  from  all 
editions  of  Saturday  issues.  The 
move  was  made  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  newsprint  quota  wiUi- 
out  Jeopardizing  editorial  and 
news  standards,  according  to  the 
management. 
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TO  SELL  DAILY 

Sapulpa,  Okla. — ^The  late  John 
Young,  owner  of  the  Sapulpa 
Herald,  left  the  paper  to  a  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Farris,  under 
the  terms  of  a  will  admitted  to 
probate  in  County  Court  last 
week.  Mrs.  Farris,  wife  of  a 
Sapulpa  dentist,  plans  to  offer 
the  Herald  for  sale. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ad 
Holds  Record 
In  Readership 

Latest  Continuing  Study 
Shows  War  Theme  Still 
News.  Ad  Favorite 

Record  readership  for  national 
advertising  was  attained  by  a 
1550-line  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  ad,  “When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Dec.  2  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star,  according  to  the 
67th  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.  Featuring  a 
photograph  of  a  wounded  serv¬ 
iceman  being  removed  from  a 
ship  beneath  the  headline  in 
which  “Marching”  was  crossed 
out,  this  ad  attracted  73%  of  the 
men  and  68%  of  the  women 
readers.  Copy  stressed  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  campaign  for  adequate  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  war  vet¬ 
erans. 

High  readership  was  also  re¬ 
corded  for  the  2170-line  Sunoco 
ad,  which  placed  second  among 
both  men  and  women  with  rat¬ 
ings  of  71%  for  men  and  43% 
for  women.  Among  men  readers 
this  ad,  which  told  the  story  of 
Dynafuel  in  the  war  effort  and 
used  an  effective  border  of  sil¬ 
houettes  of  combat  planes,  also 
out-ranked  those  in  previous 
studies,  and,  therefore,  holds  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  men  among  all  | 
national  ads. 

Tops  Index 

As  in  study  66,  covering  the 
St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch,  a 
Wheaties  cartoon  advertisement 
topped  the  index  with  a  341 
rating  for  men  and  a  250  mark 
for  women.  Though  it  did  not 
equal  the  St.  Paul  rating,  the 
current  ad  still  places  second  on 
the  index  for  all  ads  to  date. 

Retail  store  ads  in  the  local 
classification  received  the  great¬ 
est  attention  from  both  men  and 
women  as  they  have  frequently 
in  past  studies. 

Again  in  the  general  news 
story  classification,  women  read¬ 
ers  showed  a  definite  preference 
for  war  stories  with  a  local 
slant,  but  of  the  ranking  five  for 
men  only  one  “local  war”  story 
rated. 


NEW  COLUMN  SIZE 

Effective  with  the  issue  of 
Feb.  2,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  column  depth  for 
display  advertisements  of  310 
agate  lines  instead  of  30S  lines 
as  heretofore.  The  page  size  be¬ 
comes  2,480  lines.  Advertising 
copy  should  be  prepared  315 
agate  lines  in  depth  to  allow  for 
mat  shrinkage.  Column  width 
remains  at  12  ems. 


The  Hurry 


CcbIU 


A.  Lons  Distance  more  and 

^  day---"* 

over  crowded 

Long  Disuoce  operator 

;“;_“PleaseUmitJonrcdlto 

That’S  to  MP  every. 
^dT^l’etter  serv.ee. 


IDITOR  &  FU  ILISHBR  for  Pebniary  S. 


One  of  an  earlier  fleet  of  Kelletts,  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 


A  Kellett  takes  off  vertically,  lands 
practically  anywhere.  Air  speeds— 
ftom  practically  0  to  120  MPH. 


1944  marks  the  fifteenth  year  during 
which  Kellett  has  been  producing  rotary 
wing  aircraft.  Each  year  the  path  of 
progress  in  this  branch  of  aeronautical 
science  has  been  extended  by  additional 
Kellett  in-the-air  accomplishments. 

All  wartime  production  of  Kellett’s 
advanced  types  of  rotary  wing  ships  is  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces— details  may  not  be  given  now. 

But  among  many,  even  pre-v/zi  indi¬ 
cators  of  postwar  opportunities  to  save 
time  and  cut  costs  for  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture,  is  this  historic 
Kellett  record:  completing  2,607  flights 


in  a  single  year,  on  a  daily  timetable, 
between  airport  and  the  Philadelphia 
post  office  roof,  month  after  month,  in 
all  seasons. 

When  the  war  has  been  won,  Kellett 
looks  ahead  to  opportunities  for  its  ex¬ 
panding  corps  of  forward-looking  en¬ 
gineers  to  apply  their  accumulated  rotary 
wing  experience  to  producing  aircraft 
for  patrolling  elearic  power  lines  and  oil 
pipe  lines,  spraying  and  dusting  crops 
and  orchards,  oil  and  mineral  prospect¬ 
ing,  forestry  fire  prevention,  transporting 
mail  and  passengers  directly  to  urban 
centers.  Kellett  Aircraft  Corporation,  Up¬ 
per  Darby  (Philadelphia),  Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 

OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


lOITOR  ft  P  UILI  SHIR  for  Fcbniqry  S,  1*44 
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EFEL  Asks 
Probe  of  Daily's 
Mailing  Rights 

Owner  Takes  New  Tack 
Against  Denver  Post 
Over  Program  Issue 

S«cond-clau  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Denver  Post  have 
been  challenged  in  a  new  roimd 
of  the  fight  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Gene  O’Fallon,  oper¬ 
ator  of  Radio  Station  KFEL  in 
Denver. 

The  Postmaster  General's  of¬ 
fice  at  Washington  is  investigat¬ 
ing  whether  O’Fallon’s  com¬ 
plaint  warrants  ofificial  action. 

Lost  First  Trial 

O'Fallon  lost  a  recent  fight  in 
the  Denver  district  court  to  force 
the  Post  to  gratuitously  list  the 
programs  of  his  station  along 
with  the  free  listings  of  KOA, 
KLZ,  and  KVOD,  the  respective 
NBC,  CBS,  and  Blue  Network 
stations  at  Denver. 

District  Judge  George  Lux- 
ford  ruled  that  the  Post  could 
not  be  forced  to  Ust  the  KFEL 
programs  if  the  newspaper's  edi¬ 
tor  did  not  consider  them  “news¬ 
worthy.”  O’Fallon  has  appealed 
the  Luxford  ruling  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado. 

O’Fallon,  in  a  letter  to  Post¬ 
master  General  Frank  C.  Walk¬ 
er,  asked  for  an  investigation  of 
the  Post’s  second-class  mailing 
privileges  on  the  basis  of  Walk¬ 
er’s  ruling  in  the  Etquire  case, 
in  which  the  postmaster  general 
held  the  magazine’s  material  was 
“not  in  the  public  interest.” 

O'Fallon  asked  Walker  if  it 
was  in  the  “public  interest”  for 
a  newspaper  to  list  “soap  operas” 
of  local  stations  and  eliminate 
the  listings  of  war  effort  pro¬ 
grams,  many  of  them  sponsored 
by  the  government,  as  broadcast 
by  KFEL,  an  ouUet  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System. 

0*Fallon*s  Complaint 

O’Fallon’s  complaint  to  the 
Postmaster  General  reads,  in 
part:  “If  mailing  permits  are 
governed  by  publication  in  the 
‘public  interest,’  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Denver  Post  refuses  to 
include  in  its  free  listing  of  ra- 
“'y  programs  of 
KFEL  or  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
System. 

“The  only  reason  I  bring  this 
to  your  attention  is  because  this 
discrimination  of  the  Post  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  various  war  effort 
programs  of  KFEL  and  the  Mu¬ 
tual  network  which  are  broad¬ 
en  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  and  Marine  Forces 
and  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

“At  the  times  such  programs 
are  scheduled,  the  editorial  col- 
unms  of  the  Post  virtually  seek 
to  divert  listeners  by  giving  free 
listings  to  soap  operas  and  other 
non-war  effort  programs  of  other 
stations  and  networks  which  are 
broadcast  in  periods  competing 
with  the  war  effort  programs  of 
KFEL.” 

O’Fallon  listed  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  ( War  Bonds  and 
income  tax  divisions).  War  Pro¬ 


duction  Board,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Red  Cross.  American 
L^ion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Maritime  Commission. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Department  of  Interior  among 
the  “government  and  public 
agencies  which  avail  themselves 
regularly”  of  KFEL’s  facilities 
and  said  these  groups  were  “dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  omission 
from  the  Denver  Post  program 
listings.” 

O’Fallon’s  letter  added:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  discrimination  against 
the  war  effort  programs  should 
be  considered  separately  on  its 
own  merit — no  animosity  be¬ 
tween  media  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  impede  the  nation’s  war 
effort. 

“We  would  appreciate  having 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
discrimination  would  have  any 
bearing  on  the  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  extended  by  your  branch 
of  the  government.” 


News  Reports 
Success  With 
Unde-inked  Run 

New  York  Doily  Ran 
1.000.000  Copies  on  News¬ 
print  Containing  Scrap 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
reports  that  the  printing  qual¬ 
ity  of  newsprint  containing  five 
to  10%  of  unde-inked  scrap 
paper  is  “excellent”  and  that  it 


is  equivalent  to  100%  new  pulp 
paper  in  every  respect. 

The  News  the  night  of  Jan. 
29  ran  a  million  copies  of  its 
Saturday  Manhattan  edition  on 
newsprint  containing  scrap.  The 
paper,  produced  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  mill 
at  Gatineau  under  regular  paper 
making  conditions,  amounted  to 
109  rolls,  or  approximately  75 
tons.  Half  the  tonnage  con¬ 
tained  5%  scrap  and  the  other 
half  10%  scrap.  Six  rolls  of 
the  regular  paper  were  rvm  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  com¬ 
parison. 

The  News  reports  that  only 
three  breaks  were  experienced 
in  the  run  and  these  were  not 
attributable  to  the  paper.  Two 
were  mechanical  reasons  and 
one  was  due  to  a  bad  core,  it 
was  stated.  This  record  is  said 
to  be  better  than  average  at 
the  News. 

International  produced  300 
tons  of  this  paper  for  the  News 
and  the  rest  of  the  tonnage  is 
being  used  in  regular  editions 
along  with  the  ordinary  news¬ 
print  (E  &  P,  Jan.  1,  page  7.) 
About  200  tons  of  it  have  been 
used  to  date  by  the  News. 

News  officials  state  that  al¬ 
though  the  paper  containing 
scrap  is  a  shade  darker  than 
the  ordinary  paper  readers  and 
advertisers  did  not  notice  any 
difference.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact.”  one  News  official  said, 
“most  of  the  people  around  the 
plant  didn’t  know  the  difference 
until  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them.” 


Hoyt  Article 
Cleared  by  Censor 

continued  from  page  1} 

leaders  were  fearful  lest  the 
Japanese  punish  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  hostages  for  any  critieiau 
levelled  at  the  Sons  of  Heavto 
by  the  American  press.  1  don’t 
agree.  If  we  tell  the  story  o( 
Japanese  bestiality  frankly  and 
boldly,  and  as  a  part  of  etch 
day’s  news,  as  I  trust  we  will  be 
gin  to  do  before  this  ( the  Amer 
ican  Magazine  article)  comes  to 
press,  I  think  the  Japanese  will 
treat  their  captives  even  better. 
With  the  war  going  against  them, 
they  will  fear  to  do  otherwise.” 

The  publisher  said  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  weaknesses: 

“It  is  simply  that  there  art 
too  many  men  in  the  army  and 
navy,  sustained  by  too  many  like 
men  in  civil  life,  who  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ^ 
people  informed.  They  do  not 
understand  the  nature  and  psy¬ 
chology  of  Americans.  Denux- 
racy  is  built  on  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  news  ...  as  it  happena 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  get  the 
facts  through  the  news,  day  by 
day,  atrocity  by  atrocity?  What 
if  it  does  upset  our  comfort? 
...  if  we  can  get  the  truth  diy 
by  day  by  radio,  read  it  in  our 
newspapers  and  magazines,  heir 
it  from  the  rostrum  and  the 
housetops,  we’ll  silence  the  bah 
ble,  sober  the  feather-miixlsd, 
and  we’ll  fight  like  hell.” 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZETTE 

Worcatlar,  AAatsachusallt 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jartay  City,  Naw  Jariay 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamaetown,  N.  Y. 

THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Rano,  Navoda 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 

Bridgaport,  Connacticut 

THE  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  restyled  to  save  newsprint  with¬ 
out  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others  were 
restyled  to  save  production  costs;  but  all 
wished  a  news  presentation  as  modern 
and  distinctive  as  the  editorial  content  — 

"A  package  worthy  of  its  content." 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left  — 
and  many  more  —  were  restyled  by  the 
man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  said/'is  one 
man  who  really  knows  what  to  do  with 
newspaper  space"  . . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRafalgar  7-6885 

EDITOR  ft  FURLiSHERfer  Febmory  5.  1N4 
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*‘CoiMwy*t  (h«  iUiucrat  ion  for  lKI«  adv€rti$ement,  unu  pumt^d  for  Moor^ 
McCorwiadt  Li'fiei  by  the  distinfMuheii  American  orttic*  Edward  A.  Wiboii. 


A  ODAYi  the  ships  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleets  which  once 
<lid  so  much  to  foster  good  will  between  the  United  States  and 
the  important  nations  of  South  America’s  East  Coast,  are  sailing 
routes  far  removed  from  those  they  covered  in  times  of  peace. 
Their  officers  and  crews,  once  concerned  with  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  the  nuuntenance  of  highest  service  standards, 
now  live  with  danger  every  hour— facing  the  grim  hazards  of 
war  with  determination  and  courage.  But,  despite  these  changes, 
ships,  officers  and  men  are  still  performing  as  Good  Neighbors 
—Good  Neighbors  to  all  the  United  Nations. 


has  entailed  many  sacrifices.  Our  normal  schedules  have  been 
disrupted,  our  ability  to  serve  old  friends  curtailed.  We  regret 
these  lapses,  but  we  do  not  apologize  for  them.  For  we  know 
—as  every  American  knows— that  today  we  have  one  job  to 
do  which  supersedes  all  others.  We  must  get  our  men  to  the 
fighting  fronts.  We  must  unake  sure  that  they  receive  the 
materials  and  supplies  and  equipment  with  which  to  fight. 


Some  day  peace  will  come  again.  It  will  be  a  good  peace — a 
true  peace — a  peace  built  upon  the  principles  we  believe  inJ 
When  that  day  arrives,  travel  between  the  Americas  will  be* 
come  one  of  the  great  influences  in  the  building  of  a  glorious 
new  world.  The  sacrifices  we — and  all  Americans — make  today 
are  small  compared  with  the  promise  of  that  future. 


Ships  are  vital  implements  of  global  battle,  and  every  vessel 
of  the  American  Republics  Line  is  pledged  first  of  all  to  the 
mighty  task  of  winning  this  war.  Fulfillment  of  this  obligation 


UNTIL  ViaORY  COMES  BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  THEN ...  CRUISE  BY  LUXURIOUS 
AMBUCAN  REPUBLICS  UNERS  TO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO;  SANTOS;  MONTEVIDEO;  BUENOS  AIRES. 


"‘Sew  and  Save  Week” 
Good  Ad  Copy  Theme 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  68  in  a  Mrios) 

SUPPOSE  the  paper  shortage 

problem  becomes  more  seri¬ 
ous?  Suppose  the  day  arrives 
when  you  have  to  really  ration 
space  to  your  local  advertisers 
— all  of  them,  not  just  a  few  of 
the  big  ones?  Who,  if  anyone, 
should  have  “priority”  on  space? 

As  we  see  it,  any  advertising 
campaign  that  remotely  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  war  effort  should 
be  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  use  your  space,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  advertiser. 

If  such  a  practice  develops, 
the  subject  under  discussion  to¬ 
day  —  “Home  Sewing”  —  would, 
in  our  estimation,  be  one  classi¬ 
fication  that  should  be  given  the 
breaks  for  the  reasons  that  fol¬ 
low. 

Iniomts'  Waor 

Last  week  we  were  told  by  an 
authority  that  the  birth  rate  this 
year  will  probably  reach  22  per 
thousand.  In  1920  it  was  23.7. 
In  1933,  it  dropped  to  16.6  per 
thousand.  There  seems  to  be 
a  correlation  between  prosper¬ 
ity,  easy  money  and  our  birth 
rate. 

Now,  with  the  great  increase 
in  our  national  birth  rate,  we 
have  another  factor  to  consider. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young 
mothers  are  not  very  well  in¬ 
formed  about  making  clothes  for 
themselves  or  their  babies  or 
small  children.  And  practically 
every  store  in  the  country  that 
caters  to  women  today  is  short 
of  many  items  that  could  have 
been  bought  just  two  years  ago. 
in  dozens  of  sizes,  styles  and 
qualities. 

From  Feb.  19  to  26,  thousands 
of  stores  all  over  the  country 
will  join  hands  in  a  “National 
Sew  and  Save  Week.”  Who¬ 
ever  thought  up  the  name  of  this 
week  gets  a  cheer  from  ^Is  cor¬ 
ner.  It  tells  the  story;  and,  in 
addition,  the  word  “save”  ties 
up  with  our  all-out  war  effort 
at  this  time. 

Suggested  Local  Campaigns 

The  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  tells  us  that  1,785,695  lines 
of  advertising  were  run  in  1943 
by  stores  in  practically  every 
state,  featuring  the  facilities  and 
materials  needed  for  the  home 
sewer.  In  their  advertising  they 
say  that  this  record  can  be 
tripled  this  year,  if  newspapers 
use  the  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  and  material  the  Bureau 
has  prepared  for  the  active  soli¬ 
citation  of  this  new  business.  We 
will  go  a  little  farther  than  the 
Bureau,  and  say  that  this  idea 
of  home  sewing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  emerg¬ 
ency  campaigns  that  may  be  un¬ 
dertaken  this  year.  It  will  help 
to  keep  linage  figures  up;  and. 
at  the  same  time,  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  material 
you  may  use  to  promote  “Na¬ 
tional  Sew  and  Save  Week,” 
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keep  in  mind  that  much  of  it 
may  be  used  until  the  war  is 
over.  Several  campaigns  can  be 
developed  for  many  different 
classifications,  campaigns  that 
may  be  sold  on  a  weekly  sched¬ 
ule  or  os  the  old  formula  of 
three  ads  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year. 

Just  what  is  needed  to  get  the 
machinery  started?  First,  a 
quick  survey  of  the  stores  and 
service  establishments  in  your 
market  that  have  to  do  with  the 
home  sewing  idea. 

Anyone  who  undertakes  to 
learn  home  sewing,  and  who 
hopes  to  have  any  luck  with  the 
project  must  have  these  “tools.” 
1st — The  right  materials  for  the 
garment.  2nd — The  right  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  garment  that  is  to 
be  made.  3rd — A  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  or  the  rental  or  loan  of 
a  machine.  4th — Borne  simple, 
basic  instruction  about  bow  to 
make  the  first  garment.  5th — 
The  accessories,  such  as  a  good 
pair  of  shears,  plenty  of  thread, 
needles,  tape  measures,  a  good 
iron,  buttons,  and  a  book  on 
home  dressmaking  that  may  be 
obtained  from  any  good  book 
store. 

Tools  Noodsd 

You  may  think  that  this  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  about  the 
tools,  unnecessary;  but.  if  you 
were  to  visit  1,000  average 
homes  in  your  market,  you 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
few  women  have  the  “tools”  and 
accessories  necessary  if  they  are 
to  make  garments  that  will  be 
serviceable  and  also  have  style. 

In  additional  to  the  materials 
needed  by  the  “Home  Sewer” 
there  are  the  service  shops  in 
your  market  who  fix  irons,  sew¬ 
ing  machines  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  shops  where  pleating, 
hemstitching  and  other  finish¬ 
ing  jobs  are  done  for  the  “Home 
Sewer.”  In  New  York  City,  we 
have  more  than  300  of  these 
establishments.  All  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments  in  your  city  are 
prospects  for  small,  consistent 
campaigns  in  your  paper. 

Here  are  the  four  basic  copy 
angles  for  any  campaign  you 
decide  to  prepare  for  any  of 
the  stores  or  service  establish¬ 
ments  you  solicit.  1st — You  can 
sew;  it’s  not  difficult  to  learn. 
2nd — The  things  you  make  can 
be  just  as  stylish  as  ready-made 
garments.  3rd — The  things  you 
make  will  wear  longer  and  clean 
better.  4th — Every  hour  you 
spend  doing  your  own  sewing, 
relieves  some  man  or  woman 
for  an  additional  hour  of  war 
work. 

Now,  a  few  suggestions  about 
these  copy  themes.  Believe  it 
or  not,  most  women  hesitate  to 
start  to  make  an  apron  or  eve¬ 
ning  dress,  because  someone  has 
told  them,  "Oh,  you  can  never 
learn  to  sew.  It’s  very  difficult.” 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
woman  who  can  see  and  who 
can  cut  a  piece  of  mateiial  with 


a  pair  of  shears,  can  learn  to 
make  anything.  After  a  few 
months  of  working  first  on  sim¬ 
ple  garments,  then  ones  that  re¬ 
quire  more  skill,  she  can  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  point  where  she  can 
make  anything. 

’The  second  theme  will  in¬ 
trigue  any  woman.  Tell  her  to 
follow  the  pattern  she  chooses, 
then  add  a  touch  of  her  own 
designing  ideas.  Tell  her  that 
she  can  always  be  sure  that  no 
one  will  ever  appear  anywhere 
with  a  dress  exactly  like  hers 
and  she  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  seeing  her  pet  dress 
on  a  stranger. 

Finally,  you  can  inject  into 
your  copy  the  idea  that  “Home 
sewing  helps  win  the  war.”  It 
really  does.  Today  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  “critical  labor  areas” 
in  this  country.  Workers  can¬ 
not  shift  from  one  plant  to  an¬ 
other  without  a  permit.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  material,  machinery 
and  accessories  needed  for  mak¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  garments  are 
now  diverted  to  war  supplies. 
Every  time  the  home  sewer 
takes  a  few  hours  out  for  home 
sewing,  she  relieves  the  critical 
labor  shortage  problem  just  that 
much.  Multiply  one  woman  by 
tens  of  millions  of  women  and 
you  have  a  saving  of  hours  that 
is  colossal. 

Note: — If  you  haven’t  yet 
written  the  National  Needleci^t 
Bureau,  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  the  free  material 
they  have  prepared  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  suggest  you  do  so  to¬ 
day.  Pick  out  a  few  of  the  shops 
and  service  establishments  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and 
sell  them  a  weekly  schedule. 


OPENS  NEWS  SERVICE 

William  (Bill)  Aitken.  Tor¬ 
onto  and  London  newspaper 
man  who  was  recently  in¬ 
valided  out  of  the  RAF  after 
16  months  in  the  hospital,  has 
opened  the  British  and  Colonial 
News  Service  in  London.  Aitken 
was  in  the  service  four  years 
and  was  acting  squadron  leader 
when  he  suffered  a  broken  back 
in  a  plane  crash.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram,  the  Canadian  Press, 
and  the  London  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard.  ’ITie  new  agency  will  deal 
in  general  and  specialized  news. 


In  Radio  Tie-up 

’Three  informative  radio  pro¬ 
grams  on  subjects  of  public  in¬ 
terest  are  currently  being  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  Stations  KFI, 
KECA,  Los  Angeles.  The  broad¬ 
casts,  each  scheduled  once  week¬ 
ly,  concern  Federal  income  tax 
returns  and  venereal  disease, 
and  a  forum-type  “Court  of 
Public  Opinion.” 


TO  WHAT  COLUMNIST 

did  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  ap¬ 
peal  for  permission  to  use  his 
newspaper  column  in  their  per¬ 
sonnel  training? 

(See  page  59) 


ID 


Convert  Copy 
Now,  Bureau 
Tells  Industry 

Convert  now  .  ,  .  from 
time  institutional  advertii^  ta 
advertising  that  frankly  gte 
cusses  industry’s  own  poaHi^ 
problems  with  the  public  . . ,  h 
the  message  being  told  leadjiM 
manufacturers  in  a  new  Bunai 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  prcsm* 
tation. 

While  the  presentation,  “la. 
dustry  Can  Convert  Now,”  con. 
mends  the  job  which  the  fomar 
type  of  advertising  has  done 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  p^. 
arily  concerned  with  exampln 
of  recent  advertising  of  the  type 
the  bureau  recommends  for  the 
transitional  period  between  the 
first  two  war  years  and  the  post¬ 
war  era. 

Cites  Post-wai  World 

“For  two  years,  in  institutioul 
advertising,  indtistry  has  beeo 
doing  a  magnificent  job,  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  of  the  part  it  it 
playing  in  the  war — and  the 
public  has  responded,”  the  bu^ 
eau  declares.  “But  the  pubUe 
still  knows  nothing  of  the  enoe 
mous  post-war  task  facing  indw 
try.” 

Of  helicopters,  fantastic  auto¬ 
mobiles,  television  and  countiia 
other  new  products  promised  for 
tomorrow’s  world  the  public  hii 
heard  and  seen  much.  But,  the 
bureau  warns,  “the  public  knom 
too  little  of  the  practical  impor 
sibility  of  realizing  these  prom¬ 
ises  —  or  of  even  maintainini 
present  living  standards  aft« 
the  war — unless  the  people  evi¬ 
dence  the  appreciation  of  indue 
try’s  post-war  problems  that 
they  have  shown  for  industry'i 
wartime  accomplishments.” 

According  to  the  presentatloa, 
one  of  the  dangers  to  post-war 
industrial  progress  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  public  to  confuit 
war  profits  with  industry’s  es¬ 
sential  reserves  and  thus  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  getting  public  support 
for  environments  favorable  to 
such  progress. 
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g0lipMvef:  Within  their  perfectly  streamlined  fuse- 
Iiya  Marauders  carry  an  annihilating  load  of  bombs . . . 
mm,  in  fact,  than  carried  by  some  heavy  bombers.  They 
mi^anleash  several  blockbusters,  scores  of  fragmentation 
boabs,  or  hundreds  of  incendiaries,  depending  upon  their 
Mttion.  Such  bombpower  enables  (hem  to  blanket 
tuftt  areas,  to  overwhelm  enemy  ground  defenses. 


How  Martin  Maravders 

rellod  up  a  90  to  6  score 
in  New  Guinea 


fmptwer;  Lethal  tail  turret  of  Marauder  contains  two 
oftha  maoy  heavy  guns  mounted  on  this  aerial  arsenaL 
Nenr  Marauders  have  over  twice  the  hrcpower  of  the 
DOM  which  rang  up  the  90-to-6  score  over  New  Guinea. 
Gun  turrets  designed  and  manufactured  by  Martin  .  .  . 
Anerica's  first . . .  are  standard  not  only  on  Martin  ships 
but  on  nuny  other  .American  planes. 


|URING  the  dark  daysofl942  a  group  weight  of  armament,  carried  at  rocket- 
of  Martin  Marauders  was  rushed  to  like  speed,  make  the  Martin  Marauder 
1-pressed  Australia.  These  deadly  me-  no  ship  for  grandma  to  fly  .  .  .  but  in  the 
n  bombers  blasted  Jap  installations,  hands  of  America’s  best  pilots  it's  the 
eked  Jap  airfields,  sank  Jap  ships,  hottest,  hardest-hitting  thing  on  wings! 
fed  Jap  ^ound  troops.  When  the  Jap  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star 

rernaut  finally  shuddered  to  a  stop,  ^hat  it  takes  to  fly  pow- 

/as  found  that  the  Marauders  had  ships  like  the  Martin  Marauder, 

med  90  Zeros  in  aerial  combat  against  now’s  the  time  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
ss  of  only  6  Martins.  white  star  of  the  U.  S.  Army 

SECRIT  OF  THE  MARAUDERS’  SUCCESS  Air  Forcc.  When  you  ask  for  the  Air 

V  were  the  Marauders  able  to  score  Force,  you’re  asking  for  action.  And 
i  an  overwhelming  victory?  The  an-  you’ll  get  it!  What’s  more,  you’ll  get 
r  is  power  .  .  .  terrific  bombpower  to  complete  training  in  the  trade  of  tomor- 
pletely  demolish  their  objectives  in  row  .  .  .  aviation.  So  for  action  today 
swift  devastating  attack  .  .  .  and  and  opportunity  tomorrow,  sign  up  now 
lering  firepower  from  every  angle  to  with  the  Army  Air  Force! 
apa^  enemy  interceptors  seeking  to  Glenn  L.  Martin  Ck).,  BALn)ioaE-3,  Maryland 

chdrway.  Such  heavy  bombload  and  THI  ULENN  L.  HABTIN-NBRBASEA  COMPANV-OMAitA 


already  is 


remaking  tomorrow's  world.  Map- 
Da  has  designed  giant  airliners  of  125  tons,  is  planning 
others  of  250  tons.  Carrying  scores  of  passengers,  provid- 
iag  every  comfort,  these  great  luxury  liners  will  make 
London 


overnight  hop  from  New  York:  Rio,  a  siagk 
day's  flight:  Australia,  a  weekend  jaunt.  Tomorrow — for 
<»a>fort,  speed  and  safety,  lly  Martini 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicate  Heads  See 
Good  Volume  in  ’44 


By  SAMUEL  ROVNER 


AS  INDICATED  here  previously 

(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  22.  p.  48)  the 
syndicate  managers,  basing  their 
predictions  on  1943  volume,  es¬ 
timate  that  1944  looks  most 
promising.  In  the  past  year, 
features,  competing  for  space 
with  significant  news  of  the 
war  and  of  domestic  develop¬ 
ments,  were  severely  tested.  The 
men  engaged  in  distributing 
them  were  fearful  that  contin¬ 
ued  curtailments  in  newsprint 
would  seriously  affect  the  fea¬ 
ture  field,  but,  as  the  further  re¬ 
ports  below,  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  survey,  show,  the  ma¬ 
terial  proved  itself. 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Henry  M. 
Snevily,  manager,  was  one  of 
those  which  expected  1943  to 
turn  out  poorly.  Instead  it  had 
an  extremely  good  year,  though 
it  was  not  their  biggest. 

News  Columns  Cut 

“We  found,"  said  Mr.  Snevily, 
“that  with  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  becoming  more  exacting  in 
making  choices  for  their  re¬ 
stricted  white  space,  they  often 
cut  or  condensed  straight  news 
to  avoid  dropping  the  popular 
features.  Naturally,  we  had  to 
cut  down  on  everything,  such 
as  length  of  columns,  size  of 
comic  panels,  and  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  cartoons,  and  we  can  do 
further  cutting  if  necessary;  but 
the  chief  reason  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  features  is  their  unques¬ 
tioned  reader  appeal. 

“The  comics,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  the  greatest 
popularity  among  the  features, 
but  we  found  increasing  demand 
also  for  war  subjects,  such  as 
serialized  books,  stories  of  ships, 
and  feature  treatment  of  battle- 
front  action;  and  columns  on  the 
practical  arts." 

Mr.  Snevily  thought  there 
might  be  an  easing  of  the  paper 
situation  after  the  first  quarter 
of  1944,  but  in  any  case,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  volume  will  continue 
satisfactory. 

Arthur  Crawford,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  looks  for  a 
boom  in  the  field  in  the  •com¬ 
ing  year  if  the  war  in  Europe 
is  ended,  as  some  observers  pre¬ 
dict. 

"As  far  as  our  syndicate  is 
concerned,"  Mr.  Crawford  stated, 
“I  believe  we’ll  be  able  to  meet 
whatever  problems  may  arise 
in  1944,  although,  of  course,  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
they  may  turn  out  to  be." 

“We  often  get  requests  for 
changes  and  special  services, 
and  we  do  whatever  we  can 
within  reason.  Our  daily  comic 
strips  are  supplied  in  4-,  5-  and 
6-column  size,  our  Sunday  pages 
in  half  and  full  tabloid  size. 
Naturally,  with  the  present 
shortage  of  materials,  the  great¬ 
est  demand  now  is  for  the  small¬ 
er  sizes. 


“As  for  new  developments  in 
features,  I  don’t  believe  there 
will  be  many  before  the  war 
is  over.  But  when  that  time 
does  come,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  numerous.  Newspaper  read¬ 
ers  will  want  new  material  that 
will  take  their  minds  off  war 
and  its  horrors.  There’s  a  trend 
in  that  direction  already.” 

“Comics  have  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  market  today.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the 
way  comic  strips  have  been 
growing  in  the  advertising  field. 
Every  day,  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  learning  the  at¬ 
tention-getting  quality  of  the 
comics,  and  they  are  finding  that 
it  pays  to  advertise  —  with 
comics.” 

M.  J.  Wing,  of  AP  Features, 
reported  1943  was  that  syndi¬ 
cate’s  best  year  to  date.  “Comics, 
war  maps,  columns — all  did 
much  better  than  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,”  he  said. 

“With  serious  manpower  dif¬ 
ficulties,”  Mr.  Wing  went  on, 
“and  the  necessity  for  condens¬ 
ing  and  curtailing  constantly,  we 
were  not  especially  optimistic 
about  the  outlook  •early  in  the 
year,  but  results  of  the  year’s 
activities  proved  that  good  fea- 
tiu«s  will  always  be  in  great 
demand. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  1944  also  will  be  a 
very  good  year.  If  the  war  ends 
in  Europe  this  year  there  will 
be  an  expansion  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  field,  without  question. 
However,  I  do  not  look  for  a 
tremendous  boom." 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of 
NEA  Service,  who  reprarted  that 
1943  was  one  of  the  biggest 
years  in  the  syndicate’s  history, 
attributes  the  continued  great 
volume  in  the  face  of  serious 
manpower  and  material  short¬ 
ages  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  matter  that  was  called  “fea¬ 
ture”  before  the  war  has  be¬ 
come  vital  news. 

Feotiuea  Now  Vital  News 

“Cooking  and  household  hints, 
for  instance,”  said  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son,  “no  longer  can  be  called 
features  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
News  about  food  and  rationing 
is  important.  Medical  and  home 
nursing  columns  are  now  vital, 
with  a  shortage  of  nurses  and 
doctors.  In  the  past  year  we 
saw  a  tremendous  increase  in 
response  to  our  pattern  news. 

“We  have  had  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  as  everyone  else  and  have 
had  to  make  reductions  to  meef 
them.  Comic  strips  are  now  4- 
and  5-column  size.  Writing  and 
editing  of  textual  features  has 
been  tightened  to  the  limit.  We 
have  reduced  our  layouts,  and 
some  2-column  panels  have  been 
cut  to  one  column. 

“Further  reductions  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  newspapers 
themselves.  We  probably  could 


cut  some  more,  but  then  we 
might  risk  displeasing  a  dozen 
clients  to  satisfy  one.  ’The  stuff 
can  be  cut  by  those  who  want 
it  shorter,  but  it  can’t  be  blown 
up  by  the  others. 

“Manpower  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem.  NEA-Acme 
has  lost  more  than  100  men  to 
the  armed  services,  including 
two  managing  editors,  and  many 
artists  and  writers.  But  we  have 
been  able  to  get  women  on  the 
staff  to  replace  them,  and  they’re 
doing  a  splendid  job  as  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors.” 

He  expects  1944  to  hold  the 
pace  in  feature  service  volume. 
“Comics,  of  course,  are  an  es¬ 
tablished  institution,”  he  said, 
“and  the  good  ones  will  continue 
to  demand  space.  Interesting 
new  features,  particularly  the 
escapist  kind,  will  be  popular. 
’The  war  seems  to  have  brought 
on  a  nostalgia  for  the  things  we 
had  when  there  wasn’t  a  war.” 

“I  don’t  believe  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  whether  it  comes  this  year 
or  later,  will  bring  an  overnight 
upsurge  in  the  syndicate  field. 
The  upturn  will  be  gradual. 
Even  with  more  newsprint  avail¬ 
able,  I  don’t  see  why  the  news¬ 
papers  would  want  to  return  to 
a  6-column  comic  strip,  for  in¬ 
stance.  ’The  artists  have  got 
over  the  hump  of  adjusting  their 
work,  and  they’ve  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  in  fitting  it  into  smaller 
spaces.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  more  tightly  written  bal¬ 
loons,  the  material  has  im¬ 
prove.” 


UFS  Names  Rutman 
LAWRENCE  RUTMAN  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  United  Feature  Syndi- 
_  CATE,  George  A. 


Carlin,  general 
manager,  an- 
I  ^  nounced  this 

f  week.  Rutman 

has  been  with 
W  UFS  sales  de- 

^  ^  partment  for 

seven  years.  He 
was  previously 
in  advertising 
work.  He  was 
born  38  years 
T  380  Boston 

L.  Rutman  Mass.  He  studied 

at  the  University  of  California, 
’Tufts  College,  and  Northeastern 
Law  School,  and  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Lambda  Upsllon  fraternity. 
Rutman  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  on  a  farm  at  Quak- 
ertown,  Pa. 


KFS  Signs  Sokolsky 
GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY,  whose 
column  “'These  Days”  appears 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  for  distribution  of 
his  material  to  newspapers  out¬ 
side  New  York.  King  also  has 
signed  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington  radio  commentator,  for  a 
weekly  column  of  about  1,200. 
words. 


Winchell  Suit  Dismissed 
FEDERAL  Judge  John  P.  Barnes, 
of  Chicago  District  Court, 
dismissed  this  week  the  $1,000,- 
000  suit  brought  against  Walter 
Winchell,  the  Jergens  Co.,  his 
radio  sponsor,  and  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  by  G^rge  Washington 


Robnett,  who  alleged  he  ^ 
been  libeled  by  the  New  YaS 
Mirror-KFS  columnist  in 
discussions  of  the  book  "Xj2r 
Cover.”  Ruling  that  the  ^ 

plaint  failed  to  substantiate 
charge  of  libel,  the  court  giZ 
the  plaintiff  30  days  in  wfaidi 
to  file  an  action  again. 


FCC  to  Study  New 

Radio  Applications 

’The  Federal  Communicafiiei 
Commission  announced  Jan.  M 
it  would  consider  applieeSiM 
for  new  or  enlarged  facilitiee  iir 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  wf 
der  a  new  procedure  worked  oat 
with  the  War  Production  BoaSL 

New  applications  have  set 
been  considered  since  Febrose 
1942,  except  that  provision  e« 
made  last  August  for  local  ite 
tions  of  100  watts  to  increases 
to  250  watts  and  for  the  buildfa 
of  new  local  stations  of  100  ts 
250  .watts. 

Under  the  FCC’s  new  poU^ 
statement,  consideration  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  mate 
powerful  stations  or  the  eiq^aa- 
Sion  of  existing  stations.  In  ad> 
dition,  FCC  said  that  stattoos 
whose  requests  for  expanska 
have  been  rejected  since  Febm- 
ary,  1942,  might  petition  for  r^ 
instatement  of  their  applicatioM 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

WPB  emphasized  that  it  wu 
not  relaxing  its  policies  on  the 
use  of  materials,  labor  and  plant 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
radio  equipment. 


AIDED  BOND  SALES 

’The  Holdrege,  (Nebr.)  Doilir 
Citizen  Jan.  24  carried  no  nem 
or  advertising,  filling  its  pagei 
with  pictures  of  553  of  the  7S0 
Phelps  County  men  in  the  armed 
forces  as  a  part  of  the  fourth 
war  loan  drive  campaign. 
only  headline  read,  “553  of  the 
more  than  750  reasons  wl^ 
Phelps  Coimty  should  buy  more 
War  Bonds.” 


Golden  Anniversary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sterlinf 
Grable,  Feb.  12,  will  celebrate 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniveir 
ary  at  their  residence,  761  West 
Kirkham  Road,  Webster  GrovcE 
Missouri.  Mr.  Grable  is  wideii 
known  as  President  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Company  of  St 
Louis. 
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That  iadefinable  something . . . 


★  ★  ★ 

Few  months  go  by  in  which  the  writer  does  not  receive  from  some  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or 'trade  journal,  many  letters  commending  him  on  the 
advertising  copy  he  runs  both  in  trade  journals  and  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Today,  there  came  a  letter  from  a  nationally  known  publisher, 
complimenting  us  on  the  copy  which  appeared  in  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
Nov.  6th  issue.  The  writer  says :  “Your  copy  in  EIditor  &  Publisher  jor 
the  6th  of  November  is  a  bit  of  inspired  copy.  I  congratulate  you  upon  it. 
It  will  have  wide  reading.” 

Another  nationally  known  publisher  wrote :  “There  is  an  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  in  every  piece  of  copy  you  write.  It  bites  you.  IVhat  is  it?” 


★  ★ 

j  Well — I  don’t  know  just  how  to  answer  this  good  friend.  Nor  do  I  want  to  bite  him.  What  that  “indeiitmble  something  ”  is, 
you’ll  learn  if  you  keep  reading.  I  have  had  no  experience  as  an  ad  writer  in  a  professional  sense.  I  have  never  worked  for 
!  an  advertising  agency.  Every  piece  of  copy  I  write  has  some  grammatical  error  in  it.  Most  of  my  copy  is  mechanically  im- 
I  perfect.  Certainly  any  experienced  advertising  man  can  write  much  better  copy  than  I  write.  It  will  look  much  better,  and 
will  be  much  more  orthodox.  But  the  trouble  is  though,  it  won’t  pull  anywhere  near  the  replies  my  copy  pulls.  You  couldn’t 
have  built  The  “PSYCHIANA”  Movement  by  “orthodox”  copy.  Our  message  is  not  “orthodox,”  neither  is  our  advertising. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way — some  years  ago,  there  came  into  my  life  a  concept  of  Almighty  God  which  nearly  bowled  me  over.  I  saw  in 
a  flash  that  all  the  Power  there  is  in  the  Realm  of  God  is  instantly  available  here  and  now,  to  all  men  who  have  enough  desire 
to  spend  just  a  little  effort  to  find  this  amazing  Power.  In  other  words,  the  whole  human  race  has  been  living  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  most  staggering  Power  this  world  can  ever  know.  And  this  Power — THE  POWER  OF  GOD — is  available 
here  and  now  to  all.  It  is  useless  to  look  to  the  skies,  or  to  any  God  who  lives  in  the  skies,  when  all  the  Power  God  has,  oper¬ 
ates  here  and  now,  RIGHT  DOWN  HERE  ON  THE  EARTH.  Moreover,  each  man  can  control  the  flow  of  that  Power, 
and,  being  the  Power  of  God,  it  is  absolutely  limitless  in  its  ability  to  perform,  not  “in  the  skies.”  but  right  here  on  the  earth 
where  we  so  sadly  need  it. 

So — in  my  advertising,  I  just  tell  the  American  people  in  the  simplest  words  I  know,  of  this  amazing  new  Spiritual  Discovery. 
And,  suspecting  that  some  such  Power  exists,  when  they  see  my  copy  they  write  in  and  we  tell  them  what  we  have.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  That’s  all  I  know  how  to  do.  That’s  all  I  can  do.  That’s  all  I  live  for. 

★  ’A'  ★ 

THAT  “INDEFINABLE  SOMETHING”  WHICH  SHINES  OUT  OF  EVERY  PIECE  OF  COPY  I  WRITE  IS  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD.  YOU  WILL  ACTUALLY  FEEL  IT’WHEN  YOU  READ  WHAT  I  AM  WRIT¬ 
ING  NOW.  IF  YOU  FOLLOW  THE  URGE,  YOU  WILL  ASK  FOR  OUR  LESSONS.  THEY  ARE  SENT  FREE 
TO  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 


The  "PSYCHIANA"  Religion 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

UlLISHIRfer  FebrMry  S.  1*44 
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PROMOTION 


Here’s  Advice  on  How 
To  Evaluate  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THERE  are  days  when  we  are 

convinced  that  the  most  hap¬ 
pily  employed  men  in  the  world 
are  the  window-cleaners.  The 
aoui  of  the  window  cleaner — for¬ 
tunate  man — is  nourished  by  a 
aense  of  real  accomplishment 
every  few  minutes.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  a  window  that  is  ob¬ 
viously  dirty.  A  few  deft  strokes 
of  brush  and  squeegee  and  the 
window  sparkles — solely  and  un¬ 
mistakably  through  his  effort  or 
skill. 

What  an  enviable  lot  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  poor  promo¬ 
tion  man!  He  slaves  and  wor¬ 
ries  and,  except  for  whatever 
sense  of  approval  he  can  gen¬ 
erate  in  his  boss,  he  rarely 
knows  whether  he  is  achieving 
anything  or  not.  He  goes 
through  life  washing  invisible 
windows  and  wonders  if  he  is 
getting  them  clean. 

A  Quastion  Posad 

These  melancholy  reflections 
have  been  induced  by  a  letter 
we  received  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  national  advertising 
manager  of  a  newspaper  that 
had  turned  out  what  we  thought 
was  an  imusually  good  market 
folder.  Acknowledging  our  com¬ 
ment,  he  poured  forth  the  rhe¬ 
torical  question  that  promotion 
people  so  often  ask  themselves, 
“After  all,  what  did  the  folder 
actually  get  us?  Did  it  bring 
us  any  business?  Our  linage  is 
up,  but  that  is  a  general  trend 
and  we  might  have  done  just 
as  well  without  the  promotion.” 

“Brother,  we  can’t  answer 
your  questions.  That  is,  we  can’t 
supply  an  answer  you  could  give 
to  an  accountant  to  check  over 
and  audit.  But  this  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  inefficiency  nor 
misdirection  in  your  promotion. 
It  lies  rather  in  the  very  fact 
that  newspaper  promotion  is 
largely  an  act  of  faith.  You  do 
promotion  because  the  principle 
is  sound  and  because  over  a 
period  of  time  you  can  glimpse 
its  accumulative  effect,  even 
though  you  never  know  what 
good  any  single  job  does  for 
you. 

“Let’s  take  your  market  fold¬ 
er,  which  we  still  insist  was  un¬ 
usually  good.  Ingenuity  and 
skill  and  care  went  into  its  mak¬ 
ing.  When  it  came  off  the  press 
you  were  mighty  proud  of  it 
and  you  put  it  into  the  mails. 
Alas,  nothing  happened. 

“No  echo  came  back  from  this 
job  on  which  you  spent  so  much 
time  and  money.  No  telegram 
saying^:  REMARKABLE  MAR¬ 
KET  TOLDER  STOP  RESERITE 
1,000  LINES  EVERY  MONDAY. 
Maybe  your  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  reps  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  folders,  promising  to 
make  good  use  of  them.  But  no 
subsequent  report  attributes  any 
business  to  the  assistance  you 
supplied. 
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“Discouraging,  isn’t  it?  But. 
friend,  that’s  the  way  promotion 
has  to  be.  You  didn’t  offer  six 
ties  for  a  dollar  or  a  set  of  books 
for  a  small  down  payment.  Re¬ 
member,  all  you  set  out  to  do 
was  to  make  an  impression  on 
a  few  gray  brain  cells  in  adver¬ 
tising  heads  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  You  produced  your  job  in 
the  best  way  you  knew  how  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  result. 
From  there  on  you  must  have 
faith  in  your  own  judgment 
and  ability  and  in  the  efficacy 
of  good  advertising. 

“What  you  must  do  now  is 
to  keep  on  producing  these  jobs, 
even  though  their  individual 
effect  may  be  imperceptible  to 
you.  For  out  of  repetition  and 
consistency  there  finally  does 
emerge  definite,  although  im¬ 
ponderable,  evidence  of  results. 
You  see  the  promotion  influenc¬ 
ing  the  work  and  planning  of 
your  selling  staff.  Someone  in 
an  advertising  agency  comments 
that  your  stuff  is  well  done.  One 
or  two  promotion  men  in  dis¬ 
tant  cities  write  for  samples  of 
your  campaign.  Maybe  you  go 
to  a  convention  and  discover  to 
your  surprise  that  your  work  is 
known,  approved.  From  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  little  straws  like  these 
you  finally  learn  that  your  pro¬ 
motion  is  being  seen  and  read, 
that  it  is  doing  its  work. 

“Even  then  you  don’t  come 
close  to  a  dollars  and  cents  eval¬ 
uation  of  your  output.  You  can 
never  separate  the  contribution 
of  the  promotion  department 
from  that  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  or,  for  that  matter, 
from  the  impact  of  the  general 
trend  of  advertising  volume. 
You  just  know  that  you’re  an 
important  member  of  the  team. 
Good  advertising  techniques 
work  for  others.  They  work  for 
you,  too.” 


"Nol  Nol" 

“NO!  NO!”  says  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Evening  Herald-Express 
in  a  smart,  new  folder,  “we 
choose  to  lose  advertising  linage 
to  retain  and  strengthen  the 
largest  daily  circulation  in  the 
entire  west.”  Pointing  out  the 
twin  temptations  of  crowding 
the  paper  with  advertising  at 
the  expense  of  news  content  or 
of  freezing  circulation  to  permit 
more  pages  for  advertising,  the 
Herald-Express  states  that  it  has 
shunned  both.  News  content 
and  circulation,  it  says,  both 
take  precedence  over  linage 
which  is  being  stringently  ra¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  meantime,  says  the  Her¬ 
ald-Express,  “Media  Records 
linage  figures  no  longer  reflect 
advertisers’  preference  in  Los 
Angeles.  W  e  have  omitted  more 
than  enough  advertiahig  to  have 
given  us  substantial  gains.” 


u>  the  Mmi 

THE  San  Francisco  Examiner 

makes  good  use  of  a  bulletin 
ieaued  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  by  reshaping  it  into  a 
leaflet  of  its  own,  “How  Big  Is 
an  Audience?”  It  is  a  compari¬ 
son  of  newspaper  and  radio  at¬ 
tention-values  based  on  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  and  CAB  reports  and  is 
particularly  valuable  because  it 
is  so  succinct  and  direct. 

Memphis  keeps  at  it.  From 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  Scimitar  comes  another 
in  the  frequent  and  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  fine  folders.  This  one 
sells  the  market,  “the  South’s 
largest  trade  area.”  Have  you 
noticed  how  often  these  Mem¬ 
phis  jobs  appear? 

Pushing  New  York 

ANOTHER  cooperative  venture 

to  promote  New  York  as  a 
market  and  newspapers  as  the 
spearhead  for  any  invasion  of 
that  market  by  nuinufacturers 
has  been  starts  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  The 
group  has  requested  the  New 
York  Promotion  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  to  recommend  a  com¬ 
plete  program,  embodying  basic 
research  on  the  market,  contin¬ 
uing  studies  of  brands  in  both 
the  consumer  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  fields  and  various 
promotional  angles. 

The  promotion  group  has 
named  a  committee  of  three  to 
explore  the  best  method  for 
achieving  this  end.  which  might 
be  the  employment  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  a  research  organ¬ 
ization  or  a  university  to  handle 
the  entire  job.  Sherm  Storer. 
Daily  News,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  includes  Elsa 
Lang,  Herald  Tribune,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Enright,  Times. 

Union  Papers 

THE  National  CIO  News,  official 

weekly  publication  of  the  Cip. 
is  going  after  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  has  jumped  into  promo¬ 
tion  to  help  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
jective.  There  are  11  editions 
in  the  group,  each  an  official 
publication  of  a  union  or  coun¬ 
cil  of  unions.  Although  national 
advertising  has  been  carried  be¬ 
fore  both  frequency  and  volume 
discounts  are  now  being  offered 
as  incentives  to  advertisers. 

A  rather  comprehensive  fold¬ 
er  has  been  issu^  describing  the 
labor  market,  its  economic  im¬ 
portance  and  the  special  loyalty 
the  labor  press  commands.  These 
facts  are  accompanied  by  a 
rather  long  presentation  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  have  been 
appearing  in  the  labor  press. 

S.  C.  STEWART  NAMED 

S.  C.  Stewart,  news  director 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegram,  was  elected  recently 
as  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  editors  and  publishers 
group  In  Colorado.  He  replaces 
Ray  Lanyon,  publisher  of  the 
Longmont  Times.  Floyd  Mer¬ 
rill,  editor  of  the  Greeley  Daily 
Tribune,  was  named  vice-chair¬ 
man.  liie  meeting  was  held  at 
Denver,  with  Noland  Norgaard, 
AP  war  correspondent  home  on 
leave,  being  a  featured  speaker. 
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LAMA  Names  Shook 
Its  President 

L.  G.  Shenk,  advertiaiiy  a^. 
ager  of  the  Lancaster  Mem. 
papers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  wet  chs- 
ed  president  of  the 
Advertising  Managers’ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
sey,  Delaware,  and  MaxTiM 
at  the  meeting  of  the 
held  Jan.  25-2S,  at  ttw 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Pfailaiii. 
phia.  He  succeeds  Howinl  C 
Berky,  advertising  ^ 

the  North  Penn  Reporter,  t  — 
dale.  Pa. 

George  G.  Steele,  retail  ^ 
vertising  manager  of  die  PMk- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletim,  im 
elected  vice-president 
E.  Hess,  advertising  manager  d 
the  Tamaqua  Evening  Coerie 
was  elected  secretary-treMww 
George  R.  Stewart  of  the  WeA 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer;  Nehis 
Blair  of  the  Record -Arm 
Greenville,  Pa.,  and  C.  L. 
Chester  Times,  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors. 

■ 

ANPA  Membership 
At  New  High,  633 

President  Linwood  I.  Noye 
announces  the  election  of  nint 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Newr 
paper  publishers  Association 
during  January.  ’This  brings  the 
total  membership  to  the  highest 
in  history — 633  newspapers.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  President  Noyes 
in  December  included  38  newr 
papers  elected  since  the  annual 
convention  in  April,  1943. 

The  following  newspapers 
(with  circulation)  have  been 
elected  to  ANPA  membership: 

Salinas  ( Cal. )  Califorma. 
7,764:;  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chront^ 
23,367;  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Triir 
une,  8,311;  Hammond  (Ind. 
Times,  32.270;  Council  Blufi 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil,  15,278;  Mill- 
mile  (N.J. )  Republican,  4.18!: 
Chambersburg  ( Pa. )  Public 
Opinion,  9,607;  Columbia  (S.Cl 
Record,  32,447;  Green  ^ 
(Wis. )  Press-Gazette,  28,550. 

■ 

Correction 

Through  a  printer’s  error  in  a 
news  story  about  the  Boiac 
( Ida. )  Statesman  Newspapers  on 
page  44  in  the  Jan.  29  issue, 
the  publisher  was  identified  as 
Margaret  Cobb  Wilshire.  Mar 
garet  Cobb  Ailshie  is  publisher 
of  the  Statesman  papers. 
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and  that  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines  live  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  lives  as  workmen  everywhere. 

The  bituminous  producers  gladly  accept  this  assign¬ 
ment  to  keep  you  informed  and  up  to  date  on  their 
business.  They  consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty  as 
good  citizens,  good  employers,  and  producers  of 
America’s  No.  1  source  of  heat  and  enei^. 


early  everybody  has  ideas  and  opinions  about 
bituminous  coal  and  the  men  who  mine  it.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  have  questions  they’d  like  to  ask  about 
the  industrv. 


We  are  eager  to  answer  such  questions,  because  we 
are  glad  to  tell  you  about  our  industry.  Its  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  are  an  open  book. 

You  will  find,  as  we  answer  your  questions,  that  the 
operators  are  taking  their  responsibilities  seriously, 

■BITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  «M>  Psbniary  ft  T««« 
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Ccanpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

appearing  in  New  York  papers. 
Put  as  “thoughts  of  a  soldier 
over  there  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fourth  War  Loan,”  the  copy  de¬ 
clares  that  ballyhoo  and  drum¬ 
beating  shouldn’t  be  necessary 
to  sell  bonds  to  the  people  living 
comfortably  back  here.  The  ad 
is  sponsor^  by  the  Joseph  Katz 
Co.,  New  York  and  Baltimore 
advertising  agency. 

The  1,000-line  Aluminum  Co. 
OP  American  ad  which  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  now  uses 
the  comic  strip  technique  to  en¬ 
courage  readers  not  only  to  buy 
bonds,  but  also  to  keep  them. 
In  addition,  it  lists  the  seven 
things,  such  as  buy  only  what 
you  need,  which  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  is  asking  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  do.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  ^ss, 
Cleveland,  is  the  agency. 

The  Wins  Advisory  Board, 
San  Francisco,  has  scheduled 
120-line  insertions  to  run  at 
regular  intervals  until  the 
middle  of  April  in  about  300 
newspapers.  Copy  continues  to 
emphasize  improving  wartime 
meals  by  using  wine  in  cook¬ 
ing.  J.  Walter  Thompson,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  agency. 

Sitting  back  in  your  armchair 
while  carried  on  a  smashing 
bombing  raid  over  the  Nazi 
ball-bearing  works  at  Schwein- 
furt,  Germany,  is  the  novel  ex¬ 
perience  possible  in  reading  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  by  Warren  Telechron 
Co.,  Ashland,  Mass.,  based  on 
“Toughest  Timing  Jobs  of  the 
War.”  A  thrilling  1,000-word 
story  illustrated  with  results  of 
the  raid  by  U.  S.  airmen  takes 
the  reader  through  the  combat 
in  which  700  Fortresses  and 
7,000  of  our  airmen  participated. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

With  the  suggestion  that 
“Keep  ’em  moving”  be  the 
“Botue  Cry  for  1944,”  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.  is  current^ 
conducting  a  magazine,  radio 
and  trade  paper  campaign  urg¬ 
ing  people  to  speed  up  the  re¬ 
turn  of  soft  drink  and  beer 
bottles  to  dealers,  because  war 
restrictions  have  reduced  the 
number  of  bottles  available.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  is  the 
agency. 

Charles  Ammen  Co.,  Ltd.,  Al¬ 
exandria,  La.,  manufacturers  of 
Ammen’s  Powder,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

A  general  list  of  newspapers 
is  being  used  by  Wilson  &  Co., 
Chicago  packer,  through  U.  S. 
Advertisi^  C  o  r  p.,  Chicago 
agency. 

Advertising  for  Howard  Air- 
CRAFT  Co.,  Chicago  and  St 
Charles,  Ill.,  is  being  directed 
through  the  Chicago  office  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

MacFarland,  Aveyard  h  Co.. 
Chicago,  is  using  newqiwpers  in 
selected  markets  on  Omar  Mills, 
Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  featuring 
Ranch  House  Pancake  Flour. 

Newspapers  in  three  Texas 
cities  are  being  used  for  a  test 
campaign  on  Kraft’s  Powdered 
Milk,  a  product  of  Krait  Cheese 


Co.,  through  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago. 

L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
schedule  on  Mickelberry’s  Sau¬ 
sages,  a  product  of  Mickelberry’s 
Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  using  newspapers  in 
selected  cities  on  Armour’s  Lard, 
product  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Detroit  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the 
institutional  advertising  of  Chry¬ 
sler  CoRP.,  Detroit 

’The  firm  of  Frank  R.  Steel 
Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  changed  to  Fremont 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1,  with  Fremont  R. 
Gordon  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Among  AdvertisingFolk 

AR’THUR  HURD,  recently  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  Newsweek, 
has  joined  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  in  charge  of  media  research. 

George  C.  Adams  has  beeii  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  for  the  War 
Finance  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  effective 
Feb.  7.  For  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  been  associated  with  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Regis  O’Brien  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Advertising  Club.  Other 
officers  are:  James  E.  Shaw, 
yice-president;  Howard  R.  Raitt, 
secretary;  Charles  D.  Zacher, 
treasurer.  New  directors  are: 
Capt.  Vincent  J.  Connors, 
Chester  T,  McCawley,  Walter 
H.  Ferguson,  Peter  L.  Morell 
and  Alan  F.  Schnell. 

Howard  J.  Huene,  of  McCann 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
contact  staff  of  the  Wendell  P. 
Colton  Agency’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice. 

C.  Frederic  Bell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  on 
Tootsie  Rolls  and  Tootsie  V-M 
with  Duane  Jones  Co. 

Herbert  F.  Zimmerman,  traffic 
manager  at  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as 
an  apprentice  seaman  and  re¬ 
ports  for  duty  in  February. 

Don  Ruf,  who  has  done  free¬ 
lance  work  and  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  art  department 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  the 
J.  R.  Hamilton  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Gilbert  G.  Rooker,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  advertising  man,  former¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  Toronto 
(Ont)  Globe  and  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
was  recently  elected  commander 
of  the  Spokane  Post  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Legion,  B.E.S.L. 

H.  B.  Clarke,  who  has  serviced 
nationally  important  accounts  in 
New  York  and  New  England, 
and  Roy  A.  Dempsey,  recently 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  formerly 
publisher  of  Hi-School  magazine, 
are  new  account  executives  with 
Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Lewis  Snyder,  formerly  with 
’Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  has  joined 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  a 
copy  writer. 

L.  H.  Foster,  formerly  with 


Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.’s  wholesale  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  departments,  has  been 
appoint^  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Fair  Store, 
Chicago  department  store,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clyde  Bedell,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

William  Wolfe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Philad^- 
phia  office  of  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives. 

Donald  W.  White,  for  over  5 
years  in  the  promotion  and 
market  research  department  of 
the  McCall  Corp,  publishers  of 
McCall’s  and  Redbook  mag¬ 
azines,  has  resigned  to  join 
Young  &  Rubicam,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  where  he  will  as¬ 
sist  John  Van  Horson  of  the 
merchandising  department. 

Richard  Nicholls  has  been 
named  director  of  radio  for 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  effective 
March  1.  He  has  been  director 
of  the  radio  department  of  Morse 
International  for  eight  years. 

William  J.  Moll,  executive  of 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  will 
address  the  banquet  session  of 
the  1944  convention  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  at  the 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  11.  Moll  recently  complet¬ 
ed  a  series  of  national  post-war 
surveys  which  he  conducted  for 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Joe  Moran  and  Harry  Acker¬ 
man  have  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  directors  of  radio  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc. 

William  I.  Orchard,  of  Batton, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
is  offering  a  two-semester  course 
on  advertising  copy  at  Columbia 
University  beginning  Feb.  8. 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  of  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  and  John 
S.  Davidson,  director  of  the 
firm’s  radio  department  since 
1937,  have  been  named  vice- 
presidents. 

Joseph  B.  Bloom,  previously 
with  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  has 
become  sales  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Glida  Audrey  and 
Paula  Margon  cosmetics  for 
Glemby  Co.,  Inc. 

Harold  L.  Whittaker,  assist¬ 
ant  vice-president  of  the  Bre- 
voort  Savings  Bank,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association. 


Lester  J  .Malletts,  lormsit 
with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
named  radio  and  me^  dir^ 
for  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc. 

Charles  L.  Hunter,  previon. 
ly  with  the  Caples  Co.,  hit 
joined  Albert  Woodley  Co. 

Lillian  Cohen,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  named  advertffi 
manager  of  the  Lehigh  Na^ 
tion  Coal  Co.  She  succeeds  E.  L 
Willson,  who  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  company,  no« 
serving  as  Pennsylvania  regioa- 
al  manager  for  the  Solid  Fudt 
Administration  for  War.  Mia 
Cohen  is  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Advertiaini 
Women. 

Shelton  R.  Houx,  Evanstao. 
Ill.,  formerly  sales  represent 
tive  with  WBBM,  Colnmiii, 
Broadcasting  Company,  Chicaga 
has  joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc. 

Francis  McIlhenny  Stulr 
has  joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Soa 
Inc.,  as  a  representative  and  will 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
office.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Phipps  properties  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Robert  F.  Harrel,  co-author 
with  Walter  B.  Pitkin  of  “Voo- 
tional  Studies  in  Joumaliam.’ 
and  formerly  with  the  advertb 
ing  and  general  information  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Tde 
phone  Co.,  has  joined  the  co|i; 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  ^ 
Inc.,  in  Philadelphia  offices. 

Ralph  Minton,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledfer 
promotion  staff,  and  seriously  i 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  joioei 
the  Stewart-Joi^an  advertisini 
agency  in  a  consultant  capacity 

Hobe  Morrison,  former  Phiii- 
delphia  newsman  lately  asn 
dated  with  the  Yoimg  &  Rub 
cam  advertising  agency  in  Net 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  d 
Variety  magazine. 

■ 

25th  Anniversary 

’The  McCarty  Co.,  Los  Angela 
one  of  the  oldest  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  west  of  CUr 
cago,  is  celebrating  its  silvn  in- 
niversary  this  month. 

■ 

Agency  Changes  Nome 

The  name  of  Lamport,  Fox  4 
Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  advertir 
ing  agency,  was  changed  to 
Lamport,  Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk,  Inc. 
effective  Feb.  1. 
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•  Th*  only  journal  9iv!n9  tho 
naw(  of  advartiMn,  advarfia- 
ing,  publifhin9,  printin9  and 
commorcial  l^oadeaating  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  saUs  cam* 
paigns  or  ara  intorastad  ia 
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True  "GRADE  LABELLING 


THE  BEST  LABEL  in  any  market — any 
time — is  one  that  bears  a  friendly  and 
familiar  name. 

Wise  and  far-seeing  manufacturers  are 
keeping  their  names  and  their  institutions 
before  the  public,  even  though  many  post 
war  products  are  still  in  the  blueprint 
stage. 

The  importance  which  they  attach  to 
building  and  maintaining  prestige  in  the 
rich  and  concentrated  market  of  the 


Empire  State  is  apparent  in  the  increase 
in  institutional  and  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  in 'the  local  newspapers  which 
will  carry  the  news  to  their  millions  of 
readers  when  the  new  products  reach  the 
market — will  tell  them  when,  where  and 
for  how  much  they  can  be  bought. 

Ask  any  one  of  our  representatives  to 
give  you  more  details  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  selling  tomorrow’s  market 
today. 


Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  ( M ) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 
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*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 
*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 


*Ncw  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
*0s8ining  Citizen  Register  (E) 


•Peekskill  Star  (E) 

•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 

(E&S) 

•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

•White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


legend — (E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers.  estchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination. 
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AU  Out  Effort 
On  Waste  Paper 
Asked  by  WPB 

Gen.  Somervell.  Adm. 

Brinser,  LoGuordia  Seek 
More  Press  Aid 

Seventy-five  per  cent  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  waste  paper  salvage 
quota  set  by  the  War  Production 
Board  will  not  be  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  successful  conduct  of  the 
war,  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somer¬ 
vell,  conunanding  general  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  told  a 
group  of  newspaper  publishers, 
meeting  Feb.  3  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  under 
auspices  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  as  chairman  of  the  waste 
paper  collection  committee  of 
the  ANPA,  that  in  no  week  since 
the  campaign  started  in  Novem¬ 
ber  has  the  total  waste  paper 
collected  reached  the  quota  of 
155,000  tons  a  week  set  by  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  chairman, 
as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
the  needs  of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  spoke  briefiy, 
thanked  the  counties  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  aid  they  had  given 
the  WPB  in  past  salvage  drives, 
notably  that  for  steel  scrap  two 
years  ago,  He  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  goal  would  soon 
be  reached  in  the  paper  collec¬ 
tion  campaign, 

“Our  national  economy  is 
based  upon  paper  to  an  extent 
that  few  of  us  realize,”  Mr. 
Nelson  told  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence.  “Papet  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant.  in  our  daily  lives  as  air  and 
water,  and  you  will  hear  from 
the  representatives  of  the  armed 
forces,  as  you  have  seen  from  the 
exhibits  in  the  outer  room,  how 
important  paper  is  to  victory. 
We  must  have  a  sutained  and 
continuing  effort  for  the  salvage 
of  every  possible  pound  of  paper. 
That  will  mean  the  re-education 
of  every  person  in  the  country, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  equal  to  the  task.” 

Gen.  Somervell  sketched  the 
great  preparations  needed  for 
the  embarkation  and  supply  of 
a  single  division,  which,  he  said, 
called  for  the  shipment  of  150,- 
000  tons  of  several  hundred 
thousand  different  articles.  This 
movement,  he  said,  must  be  ac¬ 
curately  timed,  so  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  unloaded  in  the 
order  that  they  will  be  needed 
by  the  landing  troops — a  process 
which  requires  months  of  pains¬ 
taking  planning.  Practically  all 
of  the  tremendous  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials  needed  by  the  armed 
forces  requires  paper,  either  for 
its  composition  or  for  containers. 
He  suggested  that  newspapers 
canvass  large  institutions  like 
stores  and  apartment  houses — 
find  out  how  much  paper  went 
into  each  daily,  how  much  was 
salvaged,  and  consider  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  input  and  outgo  as  a 
measure  of  the  failure  or  success 
of  their  salvage  efforts. 

Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
warned  the  publishers  that  war 


cannot  be  made  painless  for  the 
civilian  population  and  declared 
Uiat  many  conveniences  of  peace¬ 
time  existence  must  be  foregone 
for  the  sake  of  victory.  He  char¬ 
acterized  as  “sinful”  the  waste  of 
paper  involved  in  wrapping  par¬ 
cels  in  retail  stores  and  coim- 
seled  that  it  should  be  made 
fashionable  to  carry  home  un¬ 
wrapped  merchandise.  He  also 
advis^  newspapers  to  raise 
their  prices  from  3c  to  4c,  re¬ 
funding  the  extra  cent  if  the 
purchaser  returned  to  the  news¬ 
dealer  the  copy  of  the  previous 
day's  paper.  These  returned 
newspapers,  he  said,  could  be 
picked  up  by  the  same  trucks 
which  make  deliveries,  thereby 
greatly  simplifying  the  collection 
problem. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  paper  is  involved  in  Navy 
operation  was  given  by  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Harry  L.  Brinser,  inspector 
of  Navy  material.  Plans  for  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri,  launched  at  New 
York  last  week,  r^uired  175 
tons  of  paper,  he  said.  A  lead¬ 
ing  firm  of  New  York  naval 
architects,  engaged  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  small  navy  craft,  used  290 
tons  during  the  past  year.  Those 
figures,  for  one  shipbuilding  cen¬ 
ter,  must  be  multiplied  many 
times  to  get  the  national  war 
picture,  he  said. 

Raymond  Clapper 
Killed  in  Pacific 

continued  from  page  7 


pie  habits.  Clapper  wrote  for 
the  average  man,  “for  ihe  peo¬ 
ple  I  know  out  in  Kansas,” 
where  he  was  born.  He  tried 
always  to  keep  before  him,  when 
he  was  at  work,  the  maxim 
“Never  overestimate  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  knowledge  nor  underesti¬ 
mate  their  intelligence.” 

His  ability  to  talk  to  the  aver¬ 
age  American  in  his  own  idiom 
was  recognized  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  U.  S.  A  comment 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail  said: 
“Clapper  is  America’s  No.  1  col- 
unmist.  His  articles  carry  more 
weight  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  in  the  U.  S.  Clapper  is 
•the  foremost  moulder  of  public 
opinion  in  America.” 

Clapper  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  eastern  Kansas,  May  30,  1892. 
His  family  moved  a  few  years 
later  to  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
where  he  went  to  high  school. 

Got  Hording  Scoop 

At  20,  he  eloped  with  Olive 
Ewing,  17-year-old  daughter  of 
a  grocer  for  whom  he  had 
worked.  After  their  marriage 
both  continued  their  education 
at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
young  Ray  doing  odd  jobs, 
among  them  that  of  campus  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Star.  Later  he  got  a  regu¬ 
lar  job  with  the  Star,  but  in  1916 
went  over  to  the  United  Press 
bureau.  He  remained  with  UP 
until  1933. 

He  went  to  Washington  in 
1918,  where  he  worked  under 
the  late  Robert  J.  Bender,  who 
initiated  him  into  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  politics.  His  training 
was  good,  for  in  1920,  during 
the  Republican  convention  in 
Chicago,  he  scored  a  beat  by 


predicting  the  nomination  of 
Warren  G.  Harding.  His  Kan¬ 
sas  background  helped  no  little, 
for  it  was  Senator  Curtis  of 
Kansas,  whom  he  had  known 
back  in  Kansas  City,  who  gave 
him  the  tip  when  the  Senator 
emerged  from  the  “smoke-filled 
room”  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 

The  scix>p  established  him  as 
a  political  reporter,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  he  covered  every 
Presidential  campaign  for  UP 
and  later  for  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

In  1929  Clapper  was  made 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  U.P.,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1933,  when  he 
joined  the  Washington  Pfist. 
Two  years  later  he  accepted 
Scripps-Howard’s  offer  for  a 
daily  column.  His  column  was 
bought  in  1937  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  appearing 
in  184  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Clapper  had  a  new  house  built 
several  years  ago  in  the  Spring 
Valley  section  of  suburban 
Washington.  A  boxlike  affair 
of  whitewashed  brick,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  him. 
Once  when  he  showed  it  to  his 
fellow  Kansan  Alf  Landon,  the 
latter  said:  “It  looks  New  Deal- 
ish  to  me.”  Later  on,  he  decided 
that  perhaps  the  house  bright¬ 
ened  the  landscape  somewhat 
less  than  he  had  thought,  and 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  inform 
visitors  before  they  entered  “It’s 
nice  inside.” 

Sought  Facta 

Clapper  always  dug  deep  for 
the  facts,  and  his  columns  bore 
the  mark  of  authority.  Even 
shrewd,  experienced  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Washington  often  used 
his  material  for  background. 
Where  he  got  his  information 
was  a  mystery  to  his  readers, 
but  his  colleagues  knew  him  as 
having  one  of  the  widest  ac¬ 
quaintances  among  officials  high 
and  low. 

Although  he  loved  nothing 
better  than  a  conversation 
( which  often  became  a  politi¬ 
cal  forum)  with  his  w'fe  and 
his  children,  Janet,  20,  and 
William,  17,  he  spent  most  of  his 
evenings  out.  iviingling  with 
newspapermen  and  public  offi¬ 
cials  at  parties  was  considered 
by  him  as  part  of  his  work. 

Clapper,  in  latter  years,  de¬ 
voted  nearly  all  of  his  time  to 
his  daily  column.  Writing  it 
was  easy  for  him,  requiring  only 
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an  hour  or  two,  but  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  effort  in  gath¬ 
ering  the  material.  To  give  h 
his  full  attention,  he  cut  hU  flve- 
days-a-week  broadcast  schedule 
for  Mutual  to  once  a  week,  dis¬ 
continued  lecturing,  and  ^te 
only  occasional  articles  for 
magazines. 

When  he  started  his  column 
on  the  Post,  Clapper  was  hungry 
for  fan  mail.  Among  the  first 
few  letters  was  one  from  a 
schoolboy,  Bobby  Bobson,  who 
said  he  and  his  schoolmates  read 
the  column  regularly.  Highly 
pleased.  Clapper  told  his  family 
about  it,  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
met  with  embarrassed  silence. 
Janet  finally  confessed  she  had 
written  the  letter.  “It  took  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails  for  a  long 
time,”  Clapper  said. 

In  his  last  column,  datelined 
“Aboard  an  Aircraft  Carrier 
Somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  Feb. 
3,”  Clapper  told  of  preparatiooi 
I.or  the  Marshall  Islands  push. 

Aboard  the  carrier,  he  wrote, 
as  enemy  targets  are  studied 
from  maps  and  photographs,  and 
as  the  men  are  briefed  before 
the  action,  “there  is  not  the  hi^ 
tension  you  might  expect  . . . 

“Pilots  are  slouched  down  in 
chairs,  their  favorite  position  be¬ 
ing  with  both  feet  up  on  top  d 
the  high  back  of  the  chair  in 
front.  They  act  much  like  i 
bored  classroom  taking  a  lecture 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible, 
rather  than  combat  men,  some 
of  whom  will  not  come  bmk 
from  the  missions  under  dh- 
cussion. 

’’World  Apart" 

“You  have  a  sense  of  living  in 
a  world  apart  from  what  you 
knew  at  home  and  there  is  a^ 
most  no  talk  of  life  back  in  the 
States  now.  You  live  only  min¬ 
ute  by  minute  through  a  routine 
that  carries  you  smoothly,  like 
drifting  down  a  river  toward 
battle  day.” 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  Syr 
tern  planned  a  memorial  pro¬ 
gram  for  Clapper  in  his  u^ 
spot,  10  to  10:15  p.m.,  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Feb.  3.  Among  those 
announced  as  speakers  were: 
Senator  Alben  Barkley:  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn:  Sam  O’Neal,  prer 
ident  of  the  National  Press  Club; 
Earl  Godwin;  Roy  Roberts, 
ASNE  president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  newspaper  on  which  Clapper 
got  his  start;  H.  V.  KaltenbOT 
and  Major  George  Fielding  Eliot 

36.6% 

of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
subscribers  read  their  issues 
from  cover  to  coverl 

SO  REPORT  700  Eoitok  & 
Pi'BLisiiER  subscribers  when 
personally  interviewed  by 
field  representatives  nnder 
the  direction  of  Charles  L- 
Allen,  assistant  Dean  and 
Director  of  Research,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University. 
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niany,  beginning  with  obtaining 
ci  permission  for  Leavelle  to 
irrite  Dyess’  story.  The  ruling 
It  that  time  was  that  Dyess  could 
only  tell  his  story  to  authorized 
military  personnel.  Maxwell 
called  Trohan,  who,  in  turn,  con¬ 
tacted  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  D 
Surles,  head  of  the  Army  public 
relations  department,  Gen  Surles 
consulted  with  Gen.  Strong  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  for  Lea¬ 
velle  to  write  the  story  on  the 
strength  of  his  credentials  as  a 
recognized  war  correspondent. 

In  nearly  three  days  of  talk¬ 
ing,  Leavelle  had  most  of  the 
story  from  Dyess  before  he  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital 
Leavelle  returned  to  Chicago 
and  wrote  the  live  chapters,  cov¬ 
ering  the  death  march  of  Bataan 
and  most  of  the  shocking  parts 
of  the  entire  story.  Dyess  had 
old  Leawlle  these  facts  before 
issued  an  or- 
forbidding  Dyess  to  divulge 
ms  experiences  after  the  fall  nf 
Bataan  and  details  of  his  escape. 
Surles  Bona  Publication 
lifaxwell  and  Leavelle  went  to 
W^ington  and  saw  Gen.  Surles 
who  told  them  that  a  blaS 
ban  was  on  all  atrocity  and 
escape  stories  for  the  protection 
1  repatriates  coming  home 
4^**®  Gripsholm.  They 
offered  to  submit  the  five  chao- 
Gen.  Surles,  who  de- 
clined,  stating  there  would  be 
no  point  in  his  reading  the  story 
returned  to  Chica^ 

^  wrote  the  rest  of  the  sto^ 
fbe  form  it  is  now  appearing 
th®  Tribune"^ 
^k°T  °J'ess’  folks  his  com- 
record,  to- 
a  pictures  of  his  col- 
IMP  '^arleton  Col- 

Stephensville.  Tex  anH  m*/* 

tur^  of  Dyess  as  Armyiv?ator. 

P  ‘be  time  the  Swedish  liner 
Gripsholm  docked  safely  in  New 

editor  <s  publisher 
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Pi^**‘A«n  York 

tion  ’  £?rinual  conven¬ 
er.  5  ^  Syra- 

Prei^  A  *^-I^.Inland  Daily 
CSS  Assn.,  midwinter  con- 
^«nce.  Hotel  Sherma'n,  Ch^ 
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/‘rbhshers  Assn.,  an- 

ual  press  conference.  School 
jf^Journalism.  Eugene.  Ore- 
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Springfield.  Mass. 

per^Piih^??  Texas  Newspa- 
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^1  request  for  the  release  of  the 

Departmern 
said  the  American  people  were 

hi°g  appall- 

■The  ^  Japnese  atrocities. 

lid  u*'®"  enlisted  the 

Star  Roberts,  Kansas  City 

S  thT"A**"®  ®®*“°*'’  president 
.ot  the  American  Society  of 

o/'^the*’®  chairman 

rvaav.  Newspaper  Advisory 

SslSn  Di- 

Elm»r®*’n  ‘be  help  of 

Elmer  Davis,  OWI  head  who 
was  unsuccessful  in  getting  ^he 
story  released.  Col.  DyeS 
turned  to  Washington  and  had  a 
ct^erence  with  Gen  Arnold 
^bo  told  Dyess  that  he  was  pow- 

reiea^  of  the  story,  with  the 
pepartment  stating  that  na- 
^  ^“rity  was  involved, 
ine  War  D6partment 

that  it  was  feared 
the  story  would  result  in  re- 
prisals  against  American  fight- 
•ng  men  who  remained  alivi  in 
Jap  prison  camps.  The  reply  of 
that“th°e*^®  “sertion  was 

vvantei^  fh ‘be  camps 
wanted  the  people  back  home 
to  know  what  was  happening 

th^Offief^7  o^"®®’  ‘llrector  of 
Censorship,  issued 
a  directive  to  newspapers  early 
in  December,  stating  that  his 
tbe  highest  authority 
censorship,  the 
PHn^c  'y®®  submitted  to 
rices  office  to  be  scrutinized 
for  anything  that  might  en¬ 
danger  national  security. 

11,  ‘™c>  results  of 

^  Tribune  research 
staff,  showing  that  hundreds  of 
escape  and  atrocity  stories  had 
been  printed  with  full  militarv 
approval  in  newspS^ 
Pers,  magazines  and  books  was 
submitted  to  the  Offl^of  ’ce“ 
sorship.  The  atrocity  stories 
rnfm,  '‘op'^ented  as  to  name  of 
publication,  date,  page,  etc  and 
were  grouped  as'^to  jVps^n^ 
German  or  Italian.  This 
OWT^anH  ®  ffso  presented  to  the 
°  all  others  concerned. 

.  5*^  ^®c.  22,  Col.  Dyess,  who 

P  38  fighter  plane.  The  Tribune 
gain  pressed  for  permission  to 
release  the  story  and  Price  In- 
Denat?  inasmuch  as  the  War 
atrocity  and 

in  anl*i^®^"^  ®bould  concur 
ThY  be  might  make. 

»rte?  Ja"r'2f’'S3  Sf 
notified  the  Tribune  that  Dyess’ 
story  would  be  released  for  pub- 
Sunday  papers 
with  a  joint  Army-Navy  release 
covering  Japanese  atro?itS  ll! 
ing  released  to  morning  and 
af^now  papers  of  Jan.  28. 

me  Tribune  charged  the  100 
sTory^irih  ‘b«  Dyla 

”®^y  at  the  rate  of  $23  per 

K  ^®  Associated  Press  for 

sluth^”  A°"  ‘‘'®  ‘o 

South  American  newspapers 

groups  of  British  newspa- 
be  bidding  for 
the  story,  along  with  newspapers 
,^“ban  newspaper 
rights  have  also  bera  sold. 


the  worry  clinic 

By  Dr.  George  W.  CRANE 


^t^ry  tells  w*  inside 

store  heads.  He  ‘^baln 

^  ..Jr.  teJSlSSn’rSl.'SU 

you^I*  wa?*to  '"T*® 

the  exciiM  that'll  m  under 

riitionarro  ^STyl  Va^SSS 

«.h  .i'S'  ““ 

pany  apparently  never  heard 
your  famous  ‘Compliment  Club.’ 

CHAIN  STORE  PSYCHOLOGY 
at  thY  times 


“e"  "'®‘‘  b, 

“The  trouble  lies  In  th» 

a.7«a,*-2?  ?d''B 

you  used  to  de^ribe^ 
th^  *®  ‘bey  pass  It  down 

^“°kber  stunt  which  they  null 
fbave  the  District 

Sunday  m^ 
kwP”  *  church  time  to  upbraid 
all  his  store  managers  for^  their 


hatred  b»«’„  mention  the  we  ^  t*  Imagine  the  plefr 


big  business  needs 
PSYCHOLOGY 


men 

manager  was  awav  on  vo«i?ii®  ‘be  — 

s^t^o^ ‘b®  “toreUere  ?“«®boJ 

“A  sales  contest  was  lannehted  *  maaazlne  artiei.  - - 

in  our  rtga  Anri  T  K»k  A  *^Dnch6<j 

SI  ylu  taow  wU°th}h*^*®‘“*^ 

said?  the  home  office 

«««SU3;S1£;  SLX“'- 


k’  foolish 

per  cent*S°prtffit  of^anv*  t‘*be«t 
our  district  but 

tory  letter  upbrelffi^nf.^®P- 

two  minor  itemS  on 

exceed  the  budget  “y  ^  L 


o  vv,«e.  “  A  aon  t  write 

-n.T?®-  American  public  appar- 
6ntly  cl06fln  t  droain  abmit*^  tK® 
“*thod8  used  on  u 
minor  business  executives 

Slman^^^^l^^  ^bots  treat  us  like 

-.‘.‘k  to  be  in  sympathy 

^‘tb  unions,  but  whra  I 

8^  the  poor  psvchology  used  by 
big  bi^neea  leaders,  l  can  readllv 
unions  have  flourlsbeZ 

havl 

muntorf”**  ‘b*  ‘*‘®**‘'  toward  com- 
»  evld«it  in  this 

(®  by  Th*  Htpkitu  Syndicatt,  Ine.) 


The  - — i-kgstIOE  with  WOMEN 

ur.  Crane  has  ratMi  irtDci*v» 

USSL"  ‘bree  inde- 

PJ^ti^e’  plus  his  five  collere  de^rL*  this  normal  m«ie 

tpllowlng.  "®  b“  both  a  “class-  foUowlng  as  welliTl; 

courses  on  **MajTlajFe  SJf  biuietins  In  their  new 

pr.^le.n»  In  AmeriSl  w  f«»kest  wrtti? 

‘"..®  from  coast  to  m*®*"  have  complained  to  him 

His  other  ”topnltch*^Mtn!re,**^B8T*Vftim**“‘®^  Syndicate.  Inc 
hjwdled  by  the  Tribute  ^s  84.di4lY^  "®*»«  Sl^E.-  li 
fi^turw  appear  In  the  same  newKM^^!?^  ^^Hrotimes  both 

^^Ton  B£AC0N  vIOURnai  Twa  RR  the  Toledo  BEiADe  Anji 
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Hoaxed  by  "Hero," 
Weekly  Reveals 

The  Terrebonne  Preu,  a  week¬ 
ly  published  in  Houma,  La.,  fell 
hard  for  a  hoax  about  a  bogus 
hometown  hero,  but  whafs  more 
to  the  point,  it  admitted  its  mis¬ 
take  in  a  front-page  story. 

In  a  number  of  front-page  ar¬ 
ticles  over  a  period  of  three 
months,  the  newspaper  told  of 
the  exploits  of  its  “Baby  Com¬ 
mando"  at  the  Pacific  war  fronts, 
including  for  good  measure 
many  pictures  of  the  boy  from 
childhood  up,  of  his  parents,  his 
wife,  and  his  “m^als"  and 
“campaign  ribbons,”  and  com¬ 
ments  by  his  former  teachers 
and  employers. 

The  newspaper  was  not  the 
only  one  taken  in.  The  local 
Rotary  Club  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  gave  parties  in  honor  of 
the  18-year-old  boy  who  was 
“one  of  five  men  in  2.000  who 
came  back  able  to  fight  again.” 

The  rude  truth  descend^  on 
the  Press  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Marine  Corps  officials,  and 
a  pre-release  account  of  the 
hoax  from  the  March  issue  of 
Leatherneck,  Marine  publica¬ 
tion,  which  permitted  the  Press 
to  salve  its  wounds  by  break¬ 
ing  the  story. 

That  the  Press  did,  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  Jan.  28,  confessing  in  a 
streamer  head  and  a  two-column 
story  on  the  front  page  that  it 
bad  been  hoodwinked.  In  the 
same  issue  it  printed  an  edi¬ 
torial  beaded:  “Boys  Will  Be 
Boys,  but  Sometimes  They  Will 
Carry  It  Too  Far,”  in  which  it 
sought  to  ease  the  family’s  heart¬ 
ache  by  attributing  the  boy’s  es¬ 
capade  to  a  desire  to  be  the  hero 
be  imagined  he  was. 

“It  was  an  exaggerated  case 
of  ‘boys  will  be  boys’  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  lot  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  that,”  said  the  edltoriaL 
“It  brought  heartaches  to  his 
parents,  embarrassment  and  hu¬ 
miliation  to  friends  and  to  all  of 
us  here  who  were  proud  that  a 
man  with  such  a  record  had 
come  from  Houma.  But  can  we 
blame  the  youngster  too  much? 
He  played  so  hard  at  the  job  of 
being  a  hero  in  his  mind  that 
he  began  to  believe  it  himself.” 
■ 

Heoly  to  Speak  at 
War  Copy  Meeting 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  on  leave 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New 
OrleariM  Times  -  Picayune  and 
new  domestic  director  of  the 
OWI,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  a  special  Wartime 
Copy  meeting,  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting,  scheduled  for 
Feb.  10  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
is  to  carry  through  to  the  men 
and  women,  largely  copywriters, 
who  create  advertisements  the 
specific  ways  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  can  help  the  war  effort. 

Also  included  on  the  program 
is  a  talk  by  former  Sgt.  Bill 
Caldwell,  now  a  copywriter  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  who  has  Just  been  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  Army  after  see¬ 
ing  service  with  both  British 
and  American  forces.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  T.  S.  Repplier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  will  show  slides  on  how 
war  themes  develop;  Carleton 
Spier,  BBD  &  O,  will  direct  a 
shop  talk  session;  and  the  film, 
“War  Department  Report”  will 
be  shown. 

Mr.  Spier  is  also  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  planned 
the  affair. 

a 

Vining  Returns  to 
Newsprint  Post 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  3 — Paul 
Kellogg,  acting  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  has  resigned,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  election  of 
Charles  Vining  as  president. 
During  Mr.  Vining’s  recent  ill¬ 
ness  his  duties  were  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  firm  of 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg,  manage¬ 
ment  engineers. 


Veteran  Editorial 
Writer  Retires 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1 — After 
turning  out  more  than  55,000 
editorials  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Edgar  Cary  Markham, 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  today 
closed  his  typewriter  for  the  last 
time.  Specialized  in  educational 
topics,  Markham  had  yielded  a 
strong  infiuence  on  opinion. 

Cousin  of  Edwin  Markham, 
noted  American  poet  who  wrote 
“Man  With  the  Hoe,”  he  began 
his  daily  grind  of  filling  two  or 
more  editorial  columns  six  days 
a  week  on  November  5, 1913.  ’The 
cloak  of  anonymity  which  sur¬ 
rounds  most  editorial  writers 
slipped  from  him  only  once,  and 
that  was  in  1942,  when  he  was 
awarded  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  medal  for  ser¬ 
vice  to  education. 


‘DEATH  TAKES  THE  HOUDAYS' 


’The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  will  receive  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council’s  award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Safety 
for  its  original  cartoon  “Death 
Takes  the  Holidays,”  drawn  by 
cartoonist  Lang  Armstrong  and 
produced  in  connection  with  the 
Council’s  nationwide  Christmas 
safety  contest. 

Mr.  Armstrong  will  receive  a 
Safety  Ace  award  and  $300  in 
war  bonds. 

Five  other  cartoonists  .will  re¬ 
ceive  honorable  mention  awards 
from  the  Council.  ’They  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  William  Crawford,  New¬ 
ark  (N.J,)  Evening  News;  Daniel 
Bishop,  St.  Louis  Star-Times; 
Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun; 


and  Vincent  A.  Svoboda,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle. 

Selection  of  the  winning  car¬ 
toons  was  made  by  Robert  Fuoss, 
managing  editor,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Henry  La  Cossitt, 
managing  editor  of  Collier’s; 
Peter  Piening  of  Time,  and  art 
director  of  Fortune;  Chet  Shaw, 
managing  editor,  Newsweek;  and 
Robert  U.  Brown,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Editor  &  Publisher,  at  a 
luncheon  Jan.  26  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

More  than  40  daily  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  original  cartoons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  campaign, 
while  many  others  used  a  car¬ 
toon  drawn  for  the  Council  by 
Herblock,  former  NEA  Service 
artist  now  in  the  Army, 


Large  Press  I 

Corps  in  Pacific  I 

_ continued  from  page) 

H.  D.  Quigg  and  Malcolm  l 
Johnson,  the  last  two  coverim 
for  the  combined  U.  S.  press 
der  the  “pool”  arrangement  AP- 
Erickson.  William  L.  Worden,  aI 
Dopking,  Eugene  Bums,  P|g 
Beam.  INS:  Howard  Hanjw 
man,  Philip  G.  Reed  and  Jek 
R.  Henry.  Robert  Trumbi* 
New  York  Times  staffer,  alaeb 
in  on  the  show. 

Tragedy  struck  during  tki 
first  days  of  the  story  when  R». 
mond  Clapper,  Scripps-Howaig 
Newspapers  veteran  column^ 
assigned  to  a  carrier,  was  killii 
in  a  collision  in  mid-air  over  tkt 
Marshalls,  bringing  to  16  tki 
number  of  U.  S.  correspondcig 
who  have  died  in  line  of  duty. 

Arrangements  for  coordin^ 
ing  press  coverage  of  the  Anag, 
Navy  and  Marine  forces  in  thi 
campaign  were  supervised  by 
Capt.  Waldo  Drake,  Pacific  fled 
public  relations  officer  and  for 
mer  Los  Angeles  Times  writst 

Press  relations  officers  witk 
the  Seventh  Army  Division  wen 
Major  Hugh  Lytle,  former  AP 
Honolulu  bureau  manager,  and 
Major  Roy  Craft,  ex-San  Frur 
cisco  Examiner  reporter. 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  Dickson,  Wor 
cester.  Mass.,  artist-illustrator, 
and  Capt.  William  McCahiU,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  were  with  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division. 

Also  assigned  to  aid  the  cor 
respondents’  coverage  were  U 
V.  F.  Lyon.  U.  S.  N.  R.,  former 
Los  Angeles  advertising  roan, 
Marine  Lt.  John  Popham,  for 
mer  New  York  Times  reporter, 
and  Lt.  M.  M.  Jacks  of  'Tucsoo, 
Ariz.,  with  the  Seventh  Amy 
Air  Force. 

Arthur  Burgess,  AP  correr 
pondent,  has  returned  from  ibe 
South  Pacific  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  illness  and  has  been  ar 
signed  to  the  Seattle  bureaa 
Burgess  will  be  remembered  lor 
his  coverage  of  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  battles  in  the  Pacific  war 
zone.  Contracting  a  tropkd 
fever,  he  returned  to  the  U.  & 
and  then  went  out  again,  only 
to  suffer  a  recurrence. 

Dan  McGuire,  imtil  recently 
sports  editor  and  assistant  caUe 
editor  of  the  U.P.  in  San  Frar  ' 
cisco,  has  joined  the  U.P.’s  war 
staff  in  Honolulu.  A  native  of 
Kansas  City,  McGuire  formerly 
was  sports  ^itor  of  the  Berks- 
ley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette. 

William  Dickinson  has  arrived 
in  Australia  as  'manager  for  the 
U.P.,  succeeding  Brydon  Tavei, 
who  was  killed  recently  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  New  Guinea. 
He  covered  air  war  in  Londoa 

Leonard  E.  Welch  is  en  route 
to  the  Pacific  war  zone  as  a  cor 
respondent  for  the  Des  Moinst 
Register  and  Tribune.  He 
wiU  represent  the  Minneapom 
Tribune. 

An  old  standby  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war — the  conv(ff 
story — made  its  appearance  thii 
week  in  the  New  York  Tines. 
Sidney  Shalett,  Times  corr» 
pondent,  wrote  of  his  exp«r 
ences  aboard  a  U,  S.  warship  on 
convoy  duty. 
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(j^bttuarp 

C.  FRED  COOK,  71,  a  member 

of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Star 
staff  for  43  years,  died  Jan.  26  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He 
joined  the  Star  staff  as  secretary 
to  the  editor,  soon  moved  to  the 
editorial  staff  and  successively 
served  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
news  manager,  and  reference 
librarian. 

Owen  Oliver,  77,  former  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  retired  in  1942  after  60 
years  as  a  newspaper  man,  died 
Jan.  27.  He  had  worked  also  on 
the  Winfield  I  Kans. )  Courier, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald. 

William  Lewis  Edmonds,  81, 
vice-president  of  the  Wausau, 
Wis.,  Record-Herald  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wausau  Record- 
Herald,  died  Jan.  21  following  a 
stroke  suffered  several  days  be¬ 
fore. 

Willoughby  A.  Fox,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  ( Mich. ) 
Era  for  50  years,  died  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  Mich.,  Jan.  16.  He  had  re¬ 
tire  last  year. 

J.  Joseph  Lawrence,  82,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Herald-Statesman, 
died  recently  at  a  Yonkers  hos¬ 
pital.  He  began  his  career  in 
1881  as  a  printer  on  the  States¬ 
man  and  was  successively  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room,  city 
editor  and  member  of  the  man¬ 
aging  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Charles  Andrus  Taylor,  65, 
sports  writer  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  died  Jan.  27 
at  his  home. 

Allen  Bonner,  28,  member  of 
the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  in  New 
York,  Jan.  24.  A  native  of  Mon- 
ticello.  Ark.,  Mr.  Bonner  began 
his  newspaper  work  as  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  and  later  joined  U.P.  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edward  Elmer  Jenkins,  70, 
vice-president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  ( Utah )  Telegram  from  1920 
until  the  Telegram  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Kearns  Corp.  in 
1930,  died  Jan.  18  at  his  Los  An¬ 
geles  home. 

2nd  Lt.  G.  Gordon  Alford,  23, 
AAF,  was  killed  when  a  B-26 
medium  bomber  of  which  he  was 
pilot  crashed  near  Sioux  City, 
la.,  in  a  night  combat  training 
flight  on  Jan.  25.  He  had  been 
stationed  at  the  Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  army  air  fleld.  Lt.  Alford 
had  been  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune,  of  which  his 
father,  Eugene  L.  Alford,  is  the 
publisher. 

John  W.  Hodge,  73,  for  30  years 
church  and  poetry  editor,  and 
head  of  the  proof  desk  for  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  died  last 
week  at  his  home. 

M.  F.  Cunningham,  75,  former 
publisher  of  the  Hailey  Times. 
died  in  Boise,  Idaho  last  week. 
He  had  served  with  newspapers 
in  Moscow,  in  Boise,  where  he 
wa'  for  many  years  city  editor 
of  the  Idaho  Statesman. 


Yank  Now  Has 
Twelve  Editions 

To  Editor  and  Publisher; 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  1,  1944, 
you  carried  a  story  about  mili¬ 
tary  publications  with  particular 
reference  to  Yank  and  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

We  appreciate  your  attention 
and  are  proud  to  be  reported  in 
your  publication  which  is  read 
by  so  many  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  fleld.  We 
feel  obliged,  however,  to  bring 
your  attention  to  certain  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  article  which 
would  leave  the  reader  with  an 
inadequate  understanding  of  our 
overseas  operations. 

Yank  publishes  12,  not  six, 
editions,  and  is  by  far  ttie 
largest  operation  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  world¬ 
wide  publication  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  serving  the  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S. 
all  over  the  globe. 

In  this  respect,  it  differs  from 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  is  real¬ 
ly  three  separate  organizations, 
unrelated  to  each  other  except 
that  they  all  have  chosen  the 
same  name  for  various  reasons. 
The  editions  of  these  three  or¬ 
ganizations  appear  in  Europe 
and  Africa. 

Yank’s  12  editions  are:  Hie 


domestic  edition,  published  m 
NeW  York;  the  Alaska  and 
Greenland  edition,  published  in 
New  York  for  troops  in  those 
areas  with  an  emphasis  on  ma¬ 
terial  specifically  affecting  Alas¬ 
ka  and  Greenland;  the  British 
Edition,  published  in  London; 
the  Down  Under  Edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Australia  for  personnel 
of  the  Southwest  Pacific;  the 
Pacific  Edition,  published  in 
Hawaii  for  personnel  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  theater;  two  Carib¬ 
bean  editions,  one  published  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  one  in  Trini¬ 
dad;  the  Pan-American  Edition, 
published  in  Panama;  the  China- 
Burma-India  Edition,  published 
in  India;  the  Middle  E^t  Edi¬ 
tion.  published  in  Cairo,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  Service  Command 
Edition,  published  in  Teheran, 
Iran. 

All  the  overseas  editions  vary 
according  to  the  particular  needs 
of  their  respective  areas  but  all 
contain  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  theparent  edition  in 
New  York.  Tlius  all  editions 
generally  resemble  each  other 
and,  while  providing  local  news 
in  each  area,  give  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  a  common 
understanding  of  what  the  fight¬ 
ing  men  of  the  United  Nations 
are  doing  everywhere. 

Jack  W.  Weeks, 

Captain,  P.R.O. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  lina 
4  timet— .40  par  lina  par  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  par  lina 
2  timet — .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  fimat — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 

FORhtS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  lina.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  it  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted” 
notice,  their  record  it  placed  in  the 
filet  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  there  it  no  fee  for  .Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advarHsert  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’waj  at  42nd  St. 

New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Special  Notice 

DBAS  EDITOB  *  PUBLISHER— Boys 
in  the  South  Pacific  tune  in  on  Tokyo 
radio  and  read  their  home  town  news¬ 
papers.  Well,  yon  can’t  buy  time  on 
Tokyo,  but  there's  plenty  of  space  in 
the  non-metropoliian  newspapers. 
Thanks,  L.  M.  Nichols,  Record,  Bris¬ 
tow,  Okie. 


Special  Netica 
(Coat'd) 

NEW  IDEAS  or  artieles  on  restaurant 
operation,  employe  training,  wartime 
measures,  boiokkeeping,  inTOntories, 
checking,  etc.,  wanted  for  restaurant 
publication.  Must  be  practical,  down- 
to-earth,  usable.  Pay  on  acceptance. 
Query  ns  for  further  information. 
American  Restaurant  Magasine,  5 
South  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  Ill. _ 


Newipapen  Waated 

sRSsfAKflAirDOWNPATjmiTT^ 
financially  responsible,  capable  news¬ 
paper  executive  for  daily  doing  between 
$100,000  and  $400,000.  Box  1068, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THREE  NEWSPAnB  MEN  want  to 
lease  or  buy  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Thoroughly  competent  to  handle 
any  proposition.  Financially  responsi¬ 
ble.  Want  going  concern  where  future 
is  assured.  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

MachaRicol  EqaipnaRt  Waatad 

DUPLEX  OB  OOSS  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS,  printing  8  pages.  State  age, 
serial  number  and  best  price.  Box  019, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WAinrED 

Ooas  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Giv  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Macliqaicol  EqaipoiaRt  For  Sola 

FOB  SAIA:  24- page  Goss  Web  Press, 
8  decks;  2  plates  wide,  21%  inch 
sheet  cut.  For  newspapers  and  three- 
color  circulars.  With  or  without  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment.  Thomas 

W.  Hall  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

B,  HOE  A  00.  PRESS.  Straight  Line 
Pattern  Deck  Type  Double  Quad  four 
plates  wide.  64'PMe  capacity.  22% 
inch  cutoff.  Eight-inch  cylinder  stag¬ 
ger.  Key-set  knife  ink  fountains.  Two 
extra  full  length  color  fountains.  Hoe 
2-page  portable  color  fountain.  7/16- 
inch  plates  46  bevel.  Double  folder, 
new  style  knife  tmxes.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  76  H.  P.  drive  connected  through 
10-inch  Link  Belt.  20  H.  P.  Auxiliary 
drive.  Complete  set  Goodrich  and 
Dayco  rollers.  Overhauled  in  1687. 
V-block  hand  tensions.  State  Register 
Pub.  Co.,  Springfield,  III. 


Nawtpapar  Brokors 

CAPABLE  HANDLINOT  bnyl#£~a 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weekliM  Z 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  tiC 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashvllia  ^ 
W.  H.  GLOVER  C07~VBS® 
OALIF.  Confidential  data  on  nseS 
per  properties  west  of  Ohicaco. 
NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHTTseSTiMS 
praised.  Confidential  handling.  lT 
Likely,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  l.f 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  xT 
Established  1014.  Newspapen  kemk 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

HalpTWaat^  ^ 

Administrative 

MANAGER.  Capable  of  assnmi^ 
responsibility  daily  and  twe  Im 
weeklies  for  duration  of  war.  Ptow 
manager  subject  to  draft.  Most  be  a- 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  pobkdk 
including  labor  relations  and  Isberia 
tract  negotiations.  Must  be  thore^ 
familiar  with  all  government  reals 
tions  and  their  application  to  nst^s 
per  publishing.  Must  be  draft  eii^s 
Salary  $60  per  week.  Writs  exmi 
once  and  references.  Box  1081,  luj 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  SALES  AND  (XBniii 
BCANAOER  for  commercial  pit«^ 
plant  in  midwest  city  20,000.  Ok 
establishment,  good  reputation.  Ida 
and  commission  contract  poiattk 
Write  Box  1088,  Editor  A  PnbBeks 

Halp  Waatad 

Advertisiuf 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT,  Tea 
man,  four  or  five  years  adveifiib 
newspaper  experience,  or  both,  fer^ 
lie  relations  department  of  largt  stm 
ixation  with  headquarters  in  Nseet 
New  Jersey.  Assist  in  preparalimk 
advertising  copy,  direct  mail,  ia4» 
lated  publicity.  Permanent  pallia 
with  assured  future  for  the  riglilnu 
For  interview,  give  full  details  the 
yourself  inolnding  salary  dsatask  b 
start  and  enclose  recent  photo.  Imlia 
confidential.  Box  1071,  Editor  $  hi 
lisher. 

ADVEBTtUEO  8ALB81IAE  te 

paper  in  town  of  10,000.  Wi 
equipped  plant  including  rotary  |na 
Times-Bnlletin,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN.  Ifjs 
are  experienced  copywriter  aa4  la 
record  for  selling  space,  yon  oak 
into  permanent  opening  on  this  I4t 
mid-west  paper,  city  of  50,000.  Is 
opportunity  for  proiducer.  All  pod 
ulars  inclndiiu;  draft  status  and  pa 
first  letter.  B^ox  1088,  Editor  A  N 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  SOLIOITOB,  ALSO  Uli 
SIFIED  MANAGER  for  medium  ps 
evening  paper.  Real  opportnaitr  h 
two  capable  men  who  know  bee  • 
write  copy,  make  layouts  and  MU 
Prefer  men  from  midwestem  papa* 
10,000  to  15,000  circulation,  ha 
sample  layouts,  salary  expaetoi  a 
Box  1082,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EZFERIENOED  NEWSPAFEB  W 
PLAT  ADVERTISING  SATiTWIH 
PREPERABLT  FROM  MID-Wlfl 

A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  to  bson 
associated  with  Fort  Wayne,  Indhmi 
only  growing  morning  Daily  sad  8* 
day  Newspaper  for  men  who  hswkd 
thorough  background  and  exporiMi 
writing  advertising  copy  and  oM 
among  retail  and  department 
vertisers.  Excellent  working  ^ 
tions  in  an  essential  industry,  win 
at  once  to  Joumal-Gasette  CioaM 
giving  COMPLETE  information  tad  s 
facts  on  your  experience. _ 

GIRL  FOR  AD  SOLIOITOB— RJJ 
nois  town  of  10,000.  Mostly  clsiaM 
some  display.  Write  age,  refs^.OJJ 
fications,  and  starting  salary.  Bai  W 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

GOOD  ADVER'nSING  STATf 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 

PROGRESSIVE  newspaper  in  a  in* 
ing,  deep  South,  non-war  city  of  Mt 
000  has  staff  position  open.  ExoBj* 
working  conditions  and  living  enrta 
ment.  Splendid  opportunity  and  islts 
for  right  man.  Write  informatios  I 
Box  920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OPENIMO  AD  SALEfiMAN-WWig 
est.  Mich,  paper,  salary,  commioiaj 
pleasant,  permanent.  Write  all.  " 
1109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Htip  Wanted 
AdTerti«i«|  (Co«<*J) _ 

I^nknin  OPPOBTUinTY  for  staff 
S^ith  some  copy  ability  Mryicing 
w  line  accounts  and  creating  new 
Position  permanent  with  nns  as- 
■  ^tion  in  modern  plant  in  New  York 
g..  daily,  city  of  50,000.  Good  sal- 
„  Write  fully  regarding  experWnce, 
nLrences.  sue.  draft,  family  and  sal- 
jT  Box  1047,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 
SiSnBD~  EZFEBIENOED  ADVXE- 
wgXNO  SAXESMAN  for  Northern  Illi- 
uis  daily,  permanent  with  good  oppor- 
uity  must  know  advertising  writing 
2  IsVont,  good  starting  salary.  Box 
1105.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Help  Wonted 

Cartoonist 


jfrpwTRWCTO  ILLUSTRATIVE 
JJaTOONIST  man  or  woman  to  work 
is  Chicago  drawing  established  syndi- 
Ktsd  comic  strip.  State  draft  status, 
inerience.  salary  requirements.  Box 
lOM.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Help  Wanted 

Circnlatioa 


fltD,  WELL  ESTABLISHED,  large 
ud  growing  Florida  daily  is  looking 
lor  s  man  to  become  city  circulation 
Biasger  due  to  reorganisation  in  an 
opanding  organisation.  This  man  is 
uw  either  circulation  manager  of  a 
isrspaper  of  around  30  to  50  thousand, 
m  a  sapervisor  or  top  flight  district 
■aasger  on  a  larger  newspaper  where 
kis  opportunities  are  limited.  He  is  a 
pod  executive  and  thoroughly  versed 
is  the  modem  method  of  securing  and 
rstsiaing  circulation,  personable  and 
oiors  working  with  boys.  This  is  a 
rsre  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to 
itep  into  a  key  position  in  a  large  or- 
naisation  in  a  very  desirable  climate. 
Please  give  full  information,  ineluding 
dnft  status,  in  first  letter  and  enclose 
recent  photo  if  possible.  Box  1045, 

Editor  a  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Familiar  with 
Wing  Nailer.  Man  able  to  make  type 
esrreetions  preferred.  Permanent  posi- 
tioB.  Ideal  small  city  in  Northwest. 
liMte  experience,  references,  salary  ex- 
pested,  etc.  Box  1044,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Gto. _ 

timD  — OIXOULATION  SUPEB- 
TnOM.  Sontkeastem  newspapers 
ksvs  opining  for  eirenlation  men  as 
itperrisors,  Exortlent  starting  salary 
piss  ear  allowances  to  experienced 
aen.  Write  to  Box  1038,  Editor  A 
Psbiisker  giving  past  experience,  draft 
itatsa,  and  references. 


Halo  Waatad 

Editorial 


A  THOBOUOHLY-TRAINED.  EX^- 
BUHUJU)  REPORTER  for  general  as- 
lignments  and  society  desk.  Excellent 
position  on  high-grade  weekly  gronp 
near  Detroit.  Not  a  wartime  job,  but 
s  permanent  post  with  an  aggressive 
orgsaisstion.  Tell  all,  send  photo  if 
yes  have  one.  Box  1034,  Editor  & 
mbiisher. 

UMBM AW.  Fast-growing  Texas  morn- 
iag  paper  has  opening  for  copyresder. 
Css  use  person  of  limited  experience 
os  small  daily  or  even  on  weekly  if  he 
has  good  education  and  training.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  unexcelled  opper- 
tsnities  for  advancement.  Enclose 
pbeto,  give  complete  edneation  and  em¬ 
ployment  record,  but  no  former  employ- 
sis  ^11  be  contacted  without  your  per- 
awion.  Box  985,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
i^ITOE-BEPORTER— Excellent  posi¬ 
tion  maybe  open  in  near  fntnre  for  a 
thoronghly  seasoned  man ;  weekly  chain 
of  six  newspapers  near  Detroit.  This 
is  a  high-grade  job  for  a  high-grade 
man.  I^esent  editor  here  for  10  years, 
may  have  to  leave  soon  because  of  ill 
health.  Want  someone  interested  in 
permanent  position.  Tell  all  and  send 
a  photo  if  you  have  one.  Box  1035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

weeienoed  reporter  wanted 
for  expanding  weekly  newspaper  in  Los 
«gelee.  Interesting  work  with  chance 
for  advancement.  Non-Duration  job 
open  at  once.  Salary  $40.  Send  full 
particulars,  photo.  Westwood  Hills 

Press,  Los  Angeles  24. _ 

EXPBRTENOED  editor  for  large 
snbnrban  weekly,  man  or  woman.  Per¬ 
manent  job  with  real  fntnre  as  we  own 
several  excellent  weeklies.  Starting 
salary  $40  per  week.  Box  1108,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Wamtad 

_ Editorial  (G»mt' J) _ 

AOOURATE,  DEPENDABLE  WRITER 

with  agricultural  background  to  do 
news  releases  and  handle  interpretive 
news  writing  for  agricultural  trade 
papers.  Such  a  man  may  now  be  with 
AP  or  UP.  Permanent.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  A-1  man.  '  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Ag  Research,  Box 
488,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  AND 
FEATURE  WRITER 

FOR  HOUSE  ORGAN  of  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  Essential  workers 
need  release  statement.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1058,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ICORNINO  AND  EVENING  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  in  Northwest  have  permanent 
positions  for  competent  wire  editor, 
also  sports  man  and  reporters.  Box 

1008,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  in  Ohicago 
has  opportunity  for  energetic,  all- 
around  desk  man  qualified  for  rewrites 
and  features  who  keeps  eye  on  job  not 
clock.  Discerning  editorial  judgment 
essential,  experience  and  college  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Starting  salary  $60- 
$80.  State  full  details  including  draft 
status  and  submit  samples.  Box  1103, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  WANTED.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  general  reporter.  One  that 
could  handle  sports  desk  if  necessary. 
Pleaaant  working  conditions,  best  of 
climate.  $85.00  starting  salary.  New 
Mexico’s  greatest  newspaper.  Clovis 
News  Journal,  R.  Hindley,  Publisher. 
REPORTEE-EDITOR  for  outstanding, 
aggressive  weekly  newspaper  in  Ore¬ 
gon’s  rich  Willamette  valley.  Must  be 
experienced,  well-qualified.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Telephone  Register, 

McMinnville,  Oregon. _ _ 

wwT.mftmAPW  EDITOR  to  head  copy 
desk  -on  evening  daily,  20,000  cir¬ 
culation,  permanent  j^ition.  Also 
experienced  reporter.  Some  copy  read¬ 
ing  ability.  Commercial-News,  Dan- 

ville,  Ill.  _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  for  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Apply  Ted  Tndain,  Mgr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
#AWTBD:  UOMPjiTENT  NEW8PA- 
PER  ICAN  for  editorial  work  (mainly 
desk,  page  make-up)  on  leading  farm 
newspaper  in  Pac.  Northwest.  Some 
farm  knowledge  preferred  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  State  experience,  starting 
saUry.  NORTHWEST  FARM  NEWS, 
Box  055.  Bellingham,  Washington. 


H*lp  Waited 

_  Moctaaical _ 

COMBINATION  PRESSIIAN-STERE- 
OTTPER.  Duplex  tubular.  Morning 
paper  ex.  Sunday,  clrc.  15,000.  Good 
wages,  ideal  living  conditions.  Wire, 
phone  or  write  Shandy  Hill,  Pottstown, 

Pa.,  Mercury. _ _ 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN-S’TEREO- 
TTPER  FOREMAN  by  small  afternoon 
Daily.  Permanent.  Box  1063,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

LINOTTPE  OPERATOR — N.  Illinois 
aft.  daily.  Best  working  conditions. 
Straight  matter.  Writing  giving  refer¬ 
ence,  qualifications,  draft  status,  salary 
expected.  Box  008,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OPERATOR-PRINTER,  fast  on  ad 
machine  and  ad  composition.  Most  be 
draft  deferred.  Modem  city  of  10,000, 
circulation  5,000.  Pleasant  living, 
mild  climate  in  famous  Willamette 
Valley.  Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Ore. 
PBE88MAN-STBREOTTPBR  for  long 
established  Macs,  newspaper.  Hoe 
press.  Permanent  position  with  good 
working  conditions.  State  draft  status, 
experience,  family,  wages  exj^eted  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1065, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

STEREOTTPER  ASS’T  PRESSMAN— 

Duration  job  that  may  have  permanent 
feature.  Duplex  tubular  and  flat  cast¬ 
ing.  N.  Illinois.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  qualifications,  draft  status,  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Box  807,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — COMBINATION  STEREO- 
TYPER  AND  PRESSBCAN  for  24-page 
Hoe  Press.  Wire  or  phone  Delta  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 


H*lp  Waatad 
_ Mcehaaical  (Coat"d) 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTTiral 
FOR  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  Connacticut 
city ;  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press,  nor¬ 
mally  10  to  16  pages,  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Best  working  conditions.  Give 
age,  experience,  family,  draft  status, 
wage,  references.  Box  1000,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Ultarary  Agaacy  Sarvica  _ 

FEATURE  WRITERS — Magasine  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunities  in  National 
Publications.  Bertha  Klansner,  Liter- 
ary  .\gency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

SItaatieag  Waatad 

_ Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  past  draft  age 
with  twenty  years  experience  newspa¬ 
per,  advertising  agency,  publicity,  mer¬ 
chandising,  plan,  layout,  copy  prodne- 
tlau  interestod  in  pormanent  advertis- 
inj?  connection  with  future  opportuni' 
ties.  _  Box  1066,  Editor  A  I^bli^er. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 45, 'pres¬ 
ent  position  over  12  yrs.  ass’t  local- 
nat’l  mgr.  in  closed  corporation,  quali¬ 
fied  to  move  up,  24  yrs.  experience 
North  A  Sooth,  selling,  copywriting, 
nat’l  promotion,  organisation,  admin¬ 
istration,  detail.  $75  week,  less  with 
bonus.  Box  1005.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN^=A^ 
38 — Capable  solicitor  and  copywriter 
— 14  years  newspaper  experience  vari¬ 
ety  of  accounts.  Considered  "Top” 
man  doe  to  ability  create  sales  copy 
and  sell  it.  Knows  how  to  make 
friends  and  keep  them.  Experienced 
in  personnel  and  management.  Desires 
position  in  New  England.  Box  1008, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

DISPLAY  SALES  MGR.  now  in  14th 
year  on  large  N.  Y.  Oity  paper.  De¬ 
sires  executive  position  smaller  towu. 
Box  060,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BfAN, 
over  draft  age,  20  years’  experience  in 
advertising  writing  and  selling,  desires 
permanent  position  on  paper  in  city  of 
50,000  or  over.  Experienced  on  all 
types  of  retail  accounts.  Industrious 
worker,  with  versatility,  ideas  and  im¬ 
agination.  Good  record  of  linage  pro¬ 
duced  and  maintained.  Excellent  ref- 
erences.  Box  866,  Editor  A  I^bliaher. 

SHaafiaat  Waatad 

Circolatinii 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Age  88. 
draft  exempt;  not  interested  in  Dura¬ 
tion  Position.  18  years’  experienee  on 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Publica¬ 
tions.  Full  knowledge  of  A.B.O.  Spe¬ 
cialised  in  Home  Delivery  Systems  and 
Promotion  and  Carrier  I^oblems.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Referencea  and  Record.  Bex 
1026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY^IROULAT^ 
age  36,  draft  exempt.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  excellent  record  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  in  town  of  85,000, 
will  consider  change  as  Circulation 
Manager  on  medium  sised  daily.  Box 
088,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  CITY  A  COUNTRY 
CIRCULATOR  available  at  once — 20 
years  experienee  —  age  38  —  perfect 
health — well  educated — not  a  "float¬ 
er’’.  11  years  with  present  firm.  Box 
1085,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
THOROUGHLY  ’TRAINED  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  CIRCULATION  MAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Circulation  Man'ager.  College 
graduate;  sixteen  years  successful 
newspaiier  experienee;  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Can  famish  excellent  character 
and  business  references.  Will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  March  first.  Box  100.3, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sifaafioas  Waatad 

Editorial 

CALL  FOR  SMAi^HETROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAI^RSI  N.  Y.  area  preferred. 
Girl  Friday  seeks  journalistic  opening. 
College  educ..  Associated  Press  expe- 
rience.  Box  1080,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER,  desk  or  fes- 
tures.  New  York,  Philadelphia  area. 
25  years  experienee,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine.  Law  grad.  Draft  exempt.  Now 
employed.  Box  1006,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  LIBRARIAN,  trans 
lator  and  secretary  with  a  flair  for 
writing  wants  to  be  useful  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world.  Box  1101,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaatieas  Waatad 

_ Editorial  (Coat'd) _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN  de- 
sires  permanent  editorial,  publicity  or 
public  relations  job.  Experience  on 
dailies,  weeklies.  Reporting,  sports, 
layoui  heads  rewrite.  22.  college, 
married,  4-F.  No  managing  editor  tri¬ 
weekly.  State  salary.  Box  1080,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CAPABLE.  Fully  experienced  young 
woman  reporter  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  progressive  daily.  Six  years  gen¬ 
eral  news,  features,  rewrite,  photog¬ 
raphy,  excellent  recommendations.  Box 

1102,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

KEEP  ’EM  LAUGHING 
DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  humorous  and 
timely  column  with  a  proven  reader 
appeal.  $2  per  insertion  to  non-con¬ 
flicting  papers.  4  weeks’  free  trial. 
Published  samples.  Box  873,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

DESK  SCAN,  telegraph,  city  managing 
editor.  Small  or  medium  daily.  Cap¬ 
able  writer.  Available  March  15.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  chance  for  advanee- 
ment.  Bqx  888,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EXPERT,  world- 
traveled  polyglot,  author  of  three  well- 
known  books  on  Europe,  two  years  on 
foreign  desk  of  national  newsmagazine, 
seeks  a  change.  86,  3A.  Box  001, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily,  or 
trade  publication.  Oolite  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  twenty  years  experience.  Reserve 
officer,  three  years  active  servioe. 
Honorably  discharged.  Box  1001,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  on  big  city  daily  must 
move  to  milder  climate  because  of 
wife’s  health.  Want  to  leave  about 
April  1.  Thirty  years  experience. 

Box  1087,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  TECHNICIAN — Wants  position 
calling  for  broad  experience  in  direct¬ 
ing  news  and  photegraphic  atoff  ae  city 
or  managing  editor.  Eighteen  years 
experienee,  including  nine  as  executive. 
Skilled  in  Sunday  features  and  make¬ 
up.  Under  forty,  draft  exempt.  Un¬ 
excelled  references.  Box  1106,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

B^POBTXB — San  Francisco  Area  Pre- 
ferred.  12  years  general  enerienee. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  036,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experieneed  city  daily, 
rural  weekly  temperate,  talented  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  college.  Box  1110,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

VERSAnLB-AMRITIOUS  GIRle  22. 

journalism  grad,  busineas  mgr.  college 
daily;  wants  newspaper,  publishing, 
advertising.  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHootioag  Waatad 

_ Mochaaical _ 

EXPERIENOBD  PRESSROOM  FORE- 
MAN  available.  Age  46,  married,  ref¬ 
erences.  Wire  Charles  Wilkins,  151 

Sims.  Vallejo,  Oalil. _ 

HAVING  FOREMAN  TROUBIES7— 
Capable,  draft-exempt  man  wants 
change;  prefer  midwest,  southwest; 
will  interview;  references.  Fox,  1646 
So.  Knoxville,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Sifaotloas  Waatad 

PkotograpAer 

RAJAH  STUDIO  PHOTOOBAPHT— 

Still  life,  illustrations,  fashions,  por¬ 
traits.  For  advertising  agencies.  Fin¬ 
est  craftsmanship.  Reasonable.  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Oity. 


Sltaatioog  Wootod 

PoUse  Rdalieas 

BXFERiENCBD  BUSINESS  WOMZN 
wants  research,  public  relations,  post¬ 
war  planning  or  advertising  agency. 
Intelligent;  common  sense;  sound  back¬ 
ground.  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Bex 
1066.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE 

TOP  FUGHT;  impressive  public  rria- 
tions  record  covering  20  years  experi¬ 
enee  with  nationally  known  corpora¬ 
tions;  now  officer  of  "big  board" 
company;  assistant  to  top  officers  in 
management  affairs ;  skilled  writer  with 
excellent  newspaper  background;  over 
draft  age;  sound  reasons  for  consider¬ 
ing  change.  Box  1070,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IDITOR  a  publisher  far  Fabraory  5,1*44 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

NOT  MORE  than  three  or  four 

times  during  the  seven  years 
that  this  feature  has  appeared 
under  our  by-line 

T  n  *  voted  to  apprecia- 

tlon  of  a  j^umal- 

Will  Live  jjgg  jjjt  jjjg 

typewriter  for  the 
last  time.  It  would  be  easy  to 
let  this  page  drop  into  remi¬ 
niscence,  and  the  temptation  is 
often  hard  to  resist  —  but  we 
don’t  consider  that  a  couple  of 
thousand  words  devoted  to  the 
life  of  William  Allen  White  can 
fall  into  that  class. 

Mr.  White  was  a  living  entity 
in  our  journalism  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

His  Influence  on  the  thinking 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  come  into  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  will  prolong  it  for 
at  least  an  equal  time,  and  prob¬ 
ably  further  into  the  future,  for 
the  good  that  is  done  by  great 
newspapermen  is  not  “interred 
with  the  bones.”  The  Sage  of 
Emporia  used  to  say  that  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  mistakes  were  kept 
alive  forever  in  print,  and  may¬ 
be  he  was  a  bit  doubtful  as  to 
his  good  deeds’  immortality,  but 
if  he  had  those  doubts,  we  don’t 
share  them. 

White  was  a  great  newspaper¬ 
man.  beyond  any  doubt.  He  had 
a  gift  for  writing.  He  could  write 
a  piece  in  his  own  Gazette  after 
he  had  been  nominated  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas,  threatening  to 
expose  all  of  “Wilyum  Allen’s” 
sins  against  the  commmunity 
during  the  previous  20  years; 
after  a  similar  nomination  10 
years  later,,  he  could  tour  the 
state,  campaigning  against  the 
bigotry  of  the  Klan  in  104 
speeches  and  Lord  knows  how 
many  editorials.  He  didn’t  hope 
to  win,  and  he  didn’t  win,  but 
he  licked  the  un-American  klan 
as  a  political  force  in  the  state 
of  Kansas. 

For  that  matter,  White  didn’t 
win  a  lot  of  his  political  causes. 
He  had  a  genius  for  picking 
people  who  stood  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  pioneer  America,  but  for 
picking  them  in  a  year  when  the 
political  cards  were  stacked 
against  them.  For  that,  he  took 
a  lot  of  good-natured  ribbing 
from  the  Republicans,  with 
whom  he  was  generally  affili¬ 
ated. 

He  was  an  ardent  BuU-Mooser 
in  1912,  flghting  valiantly  when 
’Theodore  Roosevelt  “stood  at 
Armageddon  and  battled  for  the 
Lord.” 

A  generation  later,  another 
President  Roosevelt  was  to 
glance  ruefully  at  White  during 
a  meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
remark,  “Bill’s  for  me  three 
years  and  nine  months  out  of 
every  four  years  —  for  three 
months  he’s  all  Republican.” 

In  that  connection,  we  recall 
a  story,  hitherto  unprinted,  in 
which  both  White  and  the  writer 
had  a  part  during  an  ASNE 
meeting. 

It  was  back  in  1937  when  the 


country  seemed  to  be  slipping 
into  another  business  debacle, 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  had 
asked  a  number  of  newspaper 
leaders,  including  Mr.  White,  to 
indicate  how  they  would  avoid 
the  whirlpools.  As  always,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century. 
White  came  through  with  a  quot¬ 
able  message,  which  we  used  as 
the  lead  as  an  editorial  calling 
upon  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  to  quit  thinking  politics, 
quit  grousing,  and  get  back  to 
work. 

Well,  the  next  week,  we  were 
all  met  at  the  White  House  for 
one  of  those  sometimes  chummy, 
sometimes  scratchy,  sessions  b^ 
tween  the  President  and  toe 
country’s  foremost  editors.  The 
President  wa.s  in  good  form.  He 
opened  by  saying  that  this  year 
he  was  not  going  to  get  into  a 
question-and-answer  party.  In¬ 
stead,  he  was  going  to  preach  us 
a  sermon.  Which  he  did — quot¬ 
ing  his  famous  remarks  of  that 
afternoon  to  toe  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  toe 
effect  that  we  were  all  sons  and 
daughters  of  immigrants,  that  we 
were  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
revolutionists,  etc.  That  anec¬ 
dote  is  so  well  known  as  to  need 
no  expansion. 

Then,  he  picked  up  a  copy  of 
a  magazine  from  his  desk  with  a 
grin  and  his  cigarette  holder  at 
maximum  elevation.  Holding  it 
up  and  turning  it  before  his 
audience  in  the  great  State  din¬ 
ing  room,  he  remarked,  “I  think 
none  of  you  will  need  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  publication.” 

We  were  sitting  directly  in 
front  of  the  President,  with  Bill 
White  at  a  45-degree  angle  to 
our  right,  and  both  of  us  knew 
what  was  coming.  The  exhibit 
was  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the 
previous  week. 

With  his  well-known  reading 
skill,  the  President  intoned  our 
somewhat  pontifical  introduction 
and  then  got  to  our  quote  of 
White,  which  ran  something  like 
this; 

“If  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini, 
and  Roosevelt  were  to  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  earthly  scene 
tomorrow,  Ihe  essential  problem 
that  faces  them  all  would  still 
be  unsolved — ” 

And  toe  President  broke  off 
with  a  mockingly  reproachful 
grin: 

“Bill,  I’ll  never  forgive  you — 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  and 
Roosevelt — ” 

Whereupon  Bill  White  in¬ 
jected  one  of  his  seraphic  smiles 
and  toe  remark; 

“Mr.  President,  should  I  have 
included  toe  Vice-President?” 

That  brought  down  the  house 
— even  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Steve 
Early. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  laughed  heartily. 

“All  right,  Bill.  Let’s  go  ahead 
—  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini, 
Roosevelt,  and  Garner — ” 

And  then  he  went  on  with  the 
rest  of  toe  editorial,  to  toe  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“I  commend  that  reasoning  to 
you  gentlemen.” 


THAT  anecdote  doesn’t  appear 

in  toe  report  of  toe  coher¬ 
ence  carried  in  the  official  Roose- 
'elt  papers,  but 

Anecdote  I.  1 

III  rnbreakinga 

of  Witty  Tact  confldence  that 
was  originally 
shared  by  more  than  200  men 
and  probably  has  been  often 
told  “off  toe  record”  by  many 
of  them.  We  tell  it  as  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  as  any 
indication  of  his  1937  or  present 
attitude  toward  toe  men  who 
shared  White’s  attention  then. 
None  of  us  had  then  faced 
Munich.  Not  many  more  had 
ever  heard  of  Berchtesgaden. 

The  story  is  worth  repeating 
merely  as  an  instance  of  Bill 
White’s  quick  humor  and  of  his 
ability  to  put  a  superior  adver¬ 
sary  on  the  defensive.  No  man 
in  toe  newspaper  sphere  of  the 
past  generation  excelled  him 
in  either  skill.  Many  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  have  become 
ugly  in  toe  hands  of  a  less  able 
journalist  ended  with  all  hands 
laughing  at  some  White  witti¬ 
cism  which  was  bom  of  toe  oc¬ 
casion. 

He  had  been  a  Kansan  all  his 
life  and  published  toe  Gazette 
within  5CK)  yards  of  toe  house 
where  he  was  born,  and  yet 
the  humor  in  his  writing  and 
speech  was  not  that  of  toe  flinty 
farmer  type.  It  had  some  of 
that  quality,  of  course,  but  it 
also  had  a  broad  metropolitan 
character  that  made  it  quotable 
in  toe  most  sophisticated  publi¬ 
cations.  He  probably  made  as 
many  mistakes  as  toe  rest  of  us, 
but  they  were  seldom  due  to 
carelessness  or  failure  to  apply 
common  sense  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  That  was  true  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  judgment,  as  well  as  his 
editorial  works  and  his  multi¬ 
tudinous  political  activities. 

For  instance,  we  remember  a 
Gazette  editorial  during  the  dy¬ 
ing  days  of  the  Hoover  Adminis¬ 
tration,  when  merchants  were 
trying  to  give  business  a  shot  in 
the  arm  by  a  series  of  “bargain 
days.”  Mr.  White  wrote  a  few 
sentences  that  might  well  be 
framed  in  every  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  to  wit: 

“Remember  this:  Cheap  mer¬ 
chandising  makes  a  cheap  com¬ 
munity.  In  Atchison  in  the  last 
year  10  stores  have  closed  out, 
some  in  failure.  Why?  Because 
merchants  thought  they  could 
make  money  on  leaders  priced 
below  cost  and  they  got  some¬ 
thing  started  that  they  couldn’t 
stop.  When  everybody  prices  a 
different  leader,  toe  whole  mer¬ 
chandising  structure  of  a  town 


is  on  a  minus  cost  basis,  i 
sooner  or  later,  the  bats  fiy  in 
at  toe  windows  of  that  town,  tht 
coyotes  run  toe  streets  and  tht 
sheriff’s  auctioneer  is  the  towi'i 
merchant. 

“Emporia  cannot  afford  to  n 
cheap.  Somewhat  it  is  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  merchants  to  iw 
that  it  doesn’t;  but  larger  this 
is  toe  business  of  the  bay« 
For  every  penny  you  save  os 
cheap  stuff,  your  town  sinks  thit 
much  lower  and  your  prqpsity 
is  cut  down  that  much.  Chs^ 
merchandising  is  soon  refleetal 
in  vacant  buildings.  Vecatt 
buildings  bring  lower  rtsta. 
Lower  rents  bring  lower  ml 
estate  values.  Up  come 
cloth  signs  and  down  goes  the 
town. 

“We  have  thought  a  long  tint 
before  writing  this  editoclsL 
We  of  the  Gazette  are  in  tht 
same  boat  with  the  merdMah. 
We  could  jam  the  paper  full  ol 
advertising  of  cheap  merchsB' 
dise  sold  at  a  loss.  And  the 
merchants  could  make  a  minute 
daily  balance  —  not  ‘profit  « 
sales  of  cheap  leaders.'  But  U 
years  from  now,  with  5,000  M 
the  population,  where  would  tte 
Gazette  be?  Where  would  we 
all  be?  'This  is  a  serious  matter 
for  Emporians  who  are  here  to 
stay.  A  cheap  town  maksi  i 
cheap  quick  funeral.” 


WE  SHOULD  like  to  have  beeo 
( for  toe  occasion  only)  it 
St.  Peter’s  elbow  when  the 
shades  of  William 
„  Allen  White  anl 

St.  P^er  wilUam  T.  De- 
Might  Have  wart  arrived  at 
Good  Story  the  Pearly  Gates 
within  a  few 
hours,  and  when  both  ww 
passed  within  to  t>cgreeted  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey.  The 
might  have  made  a  swell  story 
for  Shop  Talk  readers.  It  vm 
when  Mr.  Munsey  di^,  to  ^ 
succeeded  on  the  Wetc  Yor^w 
by  Mr.  Dewart,  that  Mr.  l^te 
coined  the  line  which  hM  bm 
often  quoted  by  unfri^ 
critics  of  the  pres^that 
sey  and  his  kind  had 


sey  ana  ins 

noble  profession  into  a  profitable 
business.” 

Despite  the  great  disparity  to 
their  ideas  and  temperamenu 
the  trio  had  this  in  commo^ 
they  all  enjoyed  a 
business,  even  though  it  ^ 
mained  for  Mr.  Dewwt  to  nw 
toe  Sun  successful  and  profitable 
after  his  predecessor  s  deatt 
Mr.  White,  who  bought  tM 
Gazette  in  1895  with  a  borrowed 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Americans  are  inherently  question-minded. 
They  want  to  know  all  the  answers  .  .  • 
the  majority  of  them  difficult  questions  a( 
that.  The  Haskin  Information  Service 
satisfies  this  insatiable  hunger  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  Headquarters — Washington,  D.  C 


rThe  Billings  Gazette  (20, Hi)  ME  &  S)  has 
renewed  for  this  service. 
-  ,  _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fobroary  5,  1*44 


Statistics  are  tricky  things  to  toss  around.  Obviously, 
3/5  of  a  bathtub  wouldn’t  hold  water  very  well!  That 
figure  means  merely  that  some  3  out  of  5  American 
homes  have  bathtubs. 

Obviously,  also,  the  electric  figure  applies  only  to 
homes  that  have  electric  service  (about  4  out  of  5). 
But  as  a  nation-wide  average  of  all  those  homes,  it  is  a 
fact  —  and  perhaps  surprising  to  many  people. 

Most  families  own  more  electric  appliances  now  than 
they  did  in  1929.  As  they  used  more  electricity,  they 
earned  lower  rates  and  the  rates,  too,  were  reduced. 

So  —  though  your  bill  today  may  be  as  much  as  it 
was  in  1929  —  or  even  more  —  you* re  probably  getting 


twice  €u  much  for  what  you  pay.  And  remember  that 
the  price  of  electricity  has  stayed  down  while  most 
other  prices  are  going  up. 

That  makes  it  just  about  the  biggest  bargain  in  your 
wartime  budget! 

For  this  you  can  credit  the  electric  companies, 
manned  and  managed  by  practical  business  people, 
operating  under  public  regulation.  Their  hard  work 
has  made  electric  service  dependable  and  cheap. 

H«ar  "Rsport  to  tko  Nation,"  ouftfauding  noirs  program  of  tho  wook, 
ovry  Tuotday  ovoning,  9:30,  E.WJ.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sytfam. 

DONT  WASTE  ELECmCITY  JUST  BECAUSE  IT  ISTT  RATIONED! 
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SEiF-surroiriNs.  TAX-urma  •vsimessei 

4»JB  rWqMDS  /rWMB  this  wm^mIjbw. 


Here  is  the  Policy  of  the  Post; 

A  newspaper  weleomed  in  o%er 
half  the  h«»nies  tif  Cincinnati 


Sixty-three  years  ago.  The  Post  set  out  on  the  poliey,  “Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own 
way.'*  That  poliey,  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  growing,  economically  soun»l  eoinmunity  has  helpedii 
The  Post  t(»  grow  in  circulation  and  advertising.  Today  it  reaches  more  than  half  the  families  ofj 
tliis  great  market,  and  in  the  decade  of  normal  growth  from  to  1942.  it  showeil  the  greatetli:i 

gains  in  advertising  linage  of  any  (Cincinnati  paper. 


THE  POST'S  POLICY 

THE  POST  is  an  Independent  newspaper  which  seeks  to  present 
news  fairly  and  fearlessly,  yet  cleanly  and  interestingly.  It  endeavors 
to  give  both  sides  of  a  story  insofar  as  that  is  obtainable.  It  be¬ 
lieves  in  fairness  and  decency;  loathes  triteness  and  stodginess. 

It  has  no  "outside  interests"  or  "entangling  alliances." 

"If  it's  good  for  Cincinnati.  The  Post  is  for  it." 

It  believes,  above  all,  in  democracy;  shuns  intolerance. 

It  is  a  paper  prepared  by  expert  men  and  women  who  adhere  to 
high  ethical  standards.  The  news  is  printed  as  news.  The  paper’s 
opinions  are  in  its  editorials — honest  opinions  according  to  its  light 
and  conscience.  It  can  err  under  the  laws  of  human  fallibility — but 
it  won't  be  wrong  knowingly  or  viciously. 

Believing  in  democracy,  The  Post  stands  for  a  vigorous,  progressive 
Americanism  truly  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and 
nation. 

Signed:  Carl  D.  Groat 

Editor,  Tkt  Cincintiati  East 
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